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Honas^  Mannas.— A  sept  of  B&jputs  found  almost  exclnsively 
in  the  Benares  Division.  According  to  their  own  account  they  take 
their  name  from  their  eponymous  anoesLor  Maunas  or  Monas  Rishi. 
Their  original  home  is  said  to  have  been  Amber  or  Jaypur,  and  the 
legend  goes  that  a  party  of  them^  coming  to  bathe  at  Benares^  envied 
the  fertile  plain^  which  is  now  the  Bhadohi  Pargana  of  the  Mirzapur 
District,  and  conquered  it  f i*om  the  Bhars^  from  whom  it  took  its 
name.  Their  immigration  from  their  home  in  Bajputana  is  fixed  by 
the  tribal  legend  at  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago.  The 
enquiries^  however^  of  Mr.  Duthoit  go  to  show  that  the  Ehar  rule  in 
Bhadohi  survived  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Kanauj  by  some 
two  centuries^  during  which  it  was  in  dependence  on  the  Eantit 
OaharwftrSy  and  the  rise  of  the  Maunas  power  in  Bhadohi  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty  before  the  time  of  Sftgar  "RM,  whose  des- 
cendant Jodh  BA^y  in  the  thud  generation,  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
pargana  from  the  Emperor  ShAhjahin.  At  one  time  they  enjoyed 
considerable  property,  and  used,  it  is  said,  to  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  ruling  families  of  M&nda  and  Kantit ;  but  in  the 
general  anarchy  which  ensued  on  the  downfall  of  the  Mu<^hal  Empire, 
they  suffered  from  the  aggressions  of  more  powerful  neighbours, 
in  particular  the  famous  Balwant  Sinh  of  Benai*es.  The  Maunas 
say  that  their  Bija,  Siu  Bakhsh  Sinh,  was  f r.iudulently  induced  to 
give  up  to  Balwant  Sinh  the  royal  grant  {SAdhi  far  man)  by  which 
he  held  the  pargana  from  the  Mui^hal  Government.  At  any  i*ate, 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  greater  part  of  the  Maunas  territory 
was  absorbed  into  the  Benares  Raj,  and  forms  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  domains  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Benares.  Naturally 
in  the  Mutiny  the  sept  gave  much  trouble.     They  are  now,  as  a  rule, 
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3  MUGHULf  MUGHAL. 

MoDgil.^— A  sept  of  Rajputs  in  Oudh.  They  are  said  to 
have  preceded  the  Bhars.  One  family  of  them  is  found  in  Sujanpur 
Ta'aluqa  Adharganj. 

Mnghuli  Maghal. — One  of  the  four  great  Muhammadan  sub- 
divisions known  in  Europe  under  the  form  Mongol.  Mr.  Ibbetson,* 
writing  of  the  Panjab,  does  not  attempt  to  touch  upon  ^'  the  much 
debated  question  of  the  distinction  between  the  Turks  and  Mughuls. 
In  the  Delhi  territory^  indeed^  the  villagers  accustomed  to  describe 
the  Mughuls  of  the  Empire  as  Turks^  used  the  word  as  synonymous 
with  '  official^ '  and  I  have  heard  my  Hindu  clerks  of  K&yasth  class 
described  as  Turks,  merely  because  they  were  in  Government  employ. 
On  the  Biloch  frontier  the  word  Turk  is  commonly  used  as  synonym- 
ous with  Mughul.  The  Mughuls  proper  probably  either  entered  the 
Panjab  with  Babar,  or  were  attracted  thither  under  the  iynBsty 
of  his  successors ;  and  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  returned  themselves  as  Mughuls  in  the  Eastern  Pan  jib 
really  belong  to  that  race.''  In  these  Provinces  they  say  that  they 
take  their  name  from  their  ancestor  Mughul  Kh&n. 

2.  In  the  last  Census  they  are  classed  under  three  sub-divisions : 
Chaghtai^  Qazalb&sh,  and  Turkm&n.  Writing  of  Afghanist&n  Dr. 
Bellew  *  says  :-^"  What  the  origin  of  these  new  clans  was,  whether 
they  were  conquered  and  converted  Path&ns,  who  became  absorbed 
into  the  dominant  tribe,  and  thus,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  and 
other  &vouring  circumstances  of  the  period,  gave  them  both  their 
language  and  social  code  of  laws ;  or  whether  they  were  kindred 
tribes  of  Turks  imported  by  Sabaktakin  (that  is,  '  the  one  called 
Sabak  /  as  Alaptakin,  '  the  one  called  Alap,'  iaiin  being  the  dis- 
tinctive affix  of  the  names  of  Turk  slaves),  the  founder  of  Ithe  Turk 
T&tar  (as  distinguished  from  the  Mongal  or  Mughul  T&tar)  dynasty 
at  Ohazni,  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Without  excluding  the  possi- 
bility of  their  increase  by  the  occasional  immigration  of  other  kindred 
Turk  clans  from  across  the  Oxus,  it  may  be  considered  more  pro- 
bable that  the  increase  in  the  clans  of  the  Ohilji  took  place  mostly 
by  the  absorption  and  adoption  of  subjugated  native  tribes ;  for  we 
find  several  instances  of  Chaghatai  Turk  clans  living  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Ohilji,  yet  quite  distinct  from  them,  and  entirely  ignor- 


>  PartAbgarh  HettUmeni  Report,  1888. 

*  Panjdb  Ethnography,  paras.  506,  S07. 

*  Th€  Races  of  Afghdnittdn,  101. 
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Didrilution  of  the  Mtighuls  according  to  the  Centui  of  189l^eonid, 
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Distrihuiion  of  the  Mukeri  according  to  the  Census  of  1891  — eondd. 


Districts. 

1 

1    Number. 

Districts. 

i 

Nomber. 

Ghizipar        • 

1 
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1  SitapuT 

41 
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80 
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174 

BA^Bareli    • 

6,243 

Internal  stmotare. 


Mnrao^  (Sanskrit  mrf/a,  "a root/'  Hindi  muli^  *'a  radish*'). — 
A  tribe  o£  cultivators  and  gardeners.  They  are  really  the  same  as 
the  Eoeri  and  K&chhi,  with  whom  they  agree  in  manners  and 
customs. 

2.  At  the  last  Census  they  were  recorded  in  nine  sub-castes  :— 

Bhadauriya,  who  take  their  name  from  the 
Fargana  of  Bhad&war^  South  of  Agra^  which 
also  gives  its  name  to  a  well-known  Bijput  sept ;  Bhagta 
from  Bhagat,  a  vegetarian;  Hardiya  or  growers  of  turmeric 
(haldi) ;  K&chhi,  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe ;  Kachhw&ha^  which 
is  also  the  title  of  a  famous  R&jput  sept ;  Kanaujiya  from  Eanatg  ; 
Saksena  from  the  old  town  of  Sankisa  in  the  Farrukh&b&d 
District ;  Sakta  or  worshippers  of  the  female  energies  of  nature 
{idUi);  and  Thikuriya  or  the  Th&kur  sub-caste.  In  Faizib&d 
we  find  the  Hardiya  or  Hardiha^  who  are  again  sub-divided  into 
the  Bhaktiya  or  Bhaktiha  and  the  Saktiya  or  Saktiha ;  the 
Kanaujiya  and  the  Tanraha.  In  Famikh&bad  they  divide  them- 
selves into  the  Saksena^  Haldiya,  and  Bagbw&n^  or  keepers  of 
gardens  (hdgh)  •  The  Murao  sub  divisions,  according  to  the  Census 
returns,  are  282  in  number.  Those  most  important  locally  are  the 
Bakandar  and  Mitha  of  Bareilly;  the  Bhukarw41  of  Mor&dab^; 


■  Pftrtly  based  on  notes  by  M.  BAm  Siuran  DAs,  FaisibAd,  and  the  Depaty  Ins- 
pector  of  Sohools,  FarmkhAbAd. 
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18  MUSAHAR. 

Paramesar  created  the  first  man  of  each  caste^  he  gave  each  a  borBO 
to  ride  on^  and  a  tool  to  work  with.  The  others  took  each  his  tool 
and  mounted  his  horse ;  but  the  Musabar  began  to  dig  a  pair 
of  holes  in  the  belly  of  his  horse  in  which  he  might  fix  his  feet  as 
he  rode.  Faramesar  saw  his  folly  and  ordered  that  his  descend- 
ants should  live  on  raus^  which  they  should  dig  out  of  the  earth. 
When  Faramesar  had  finished  eating,  the  Musabar  began  to  Kck 
his  leaf  platter  {pafari).  Seeing  this,  Faramesar  said  :  ''These  are 
low  people.  They  shall  always  lick  the  platter ;  '^  and  so  they  have 
been  degraded  ever  since.  In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Nesfield 
notes  that  the  horse  is  a  tabooed  animal  to  the  genuine  Musabar, 
as  the  ass  is  to  the  Dom,  the  dog  to  the  B&wariya,  the  sheep  to 
the  Kharriyas  of  Manbhilm,  and  the  pig  to  the  Musalmin.^ 

2.  Mr.  Nesfield  quotes  several  interesting  legends  to  explain 

the  origin  of  the    tribe.    They    are    called 

TmditiooB  of  origin. 

Sanmanush  or  ''  man  of  the  forest ; ''  Deo- 
siya,  from  their  great  ancestor  Deosi ;  Banr&j  or  ''  king  of  the 
forest ; ''  Maskhin  or  ''eater  of  meat.  *'  Sometimes  a  Musabar  will 
say  that  his  is  a  sub-division  of  the  Ahir  tribe,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Abirs,  as  all  their  legends 
testify,  and  many  are  the  petty  raids  they  have  made  against  them 
for  the  possession  of  cattle  and  forest.'  One  legend  traces  their 
origin  to  the  Chero  tribe :  f  At  the  foot  of  the  Fipri  wood  lived  a  Chero 
warrior  and  king  named  Makara  Durga  'RM.  He  levied  tribute 
from  the  peasantry  on  the  Ganges  plain  near  Chun&r.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  ou  the  North  bank  of  the  river  lived, 
in  the  fort  of  Oaura^  an  Ahtr,  named  Lorik,'  who  possessed  large 
herds  of  cattle.  Between  the  two  princes  there  had  been  a  long- 
standing fiiendship  :  the  bond  of  union  was  a  man  named  S&nwar, 
who,  with  his  twin-brother  Subchan,  had  been  deserted  by  his  mother 
immediately  after  their  birth.  SAnwar  was  reared  by  Lorik's  mother 
as  her  own  child ;  and  Subchan,  the  other  orphan,  was  similarly 
adopted  by  Birmi,  the  wife  of  Makara,  the  Chero  king.  But  the 
friendship  was  broken  when  Lorik  in  search  of  adventures  left  Oaura 
and  went  on  a  distant  expedition  to  Hardi,  a  city  much  further  East  i 


1  Loe,  eit.f 

s  Nesfield,  loe.  cit,,  8. 

'  For  the  regular  Lorik  legend,  lee  nnder  Ahir^ 
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proverb  Jab  iak  jiwe  BeoUya,  Ahir  na  chaje  gde\  'As  long  as  a 
Deosiya  is  alive,  the  Ahir  will  get  no  good  out  of  his  cows/ 

5.  **  Then  he  invented  the  digging  instimment  {ffahddla,  gadh' 
dld)f  characteristic  of  the  tribe,  and  with  this  he  one  day  slew  Lorik, 
but  was  himself  killed  by  Shy&mjtt,  son  of  Sanwar.  Near  the 
ruins  of  Fipri,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  there  is  an  image  carved  out  of  a  natural  mono- 
lith of  the  goddess  Behiya,  to  whom  Makara  sacrificed  *  first  five 
and  afterwards  seven  boys,— and  who  was  once  the  guardian  god- 
dess of  Fipri.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  dagger,  sword,  and 
in  her  left  the  half  of  a  human  skull  for  holding  charcoal.  All 
this  is  carved  out  of  stone :  a  long  red  tongue  projects  from  her 
mouth,  smeared  with  the  blood  of  human  victims.  According  to 
the  Musahar  legend,  she  was  originally  the  guardian  goddess  of 
Sinwar,  the  elder  brother  of  Lorik ;  but  when  Makara,  the  Chero> 
had  won  her  over  to  his  own  side  by  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  boys, 
and  when  Sfinwar  had  been  slain,  she  left  Gaura,  the  house  and 
stronghold  of  tho  Ahirs,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Pipri  under 
the  i)atronage  of  the  Cheros/'  ^ 

6.  The  legend  further  relates  ''  that  when  Pipri,  in  its  turn,  was 
captured  by  Lorik  and  ploughed  up  with  asses,  she  fled  out  of  the 
fort  to  escape  the  threatened  indignity,  and  posted  hei*self  in  mid- 
stream in  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  where  she  still  remains, 
nursing  her  wounded  pride.  The  native?)  round  Pipri  now  call  her 
by  the  name  of  Nikundi,  and  she  is  doubtless  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  the  death  goddess  K&li.  Pipri  is  now  uninhabited,  and  has 
been  so  ever  since  it  was  ploughed  up  with  asses  by  Lorik,  the 
Ahtr.  No  Ahir,  or  other  Hindu,  will  live  in  it.  But  to  Musahars 
it  is  sacred,  as  Gbya  to  a  Buddhist,  or  Mount  Athos  to  a  Greek. 
Every  Musahar  (unless  long  separation  by  time  and  place  has  made 
him  forget  the  place  in  which  his  ancestors  were  bom,  and  from 
which  they  were  banished)  would  see  Pipri  if  he  could  before  he 
diefi,  and  would  like  to  have  his  corpse  thrown  into  the  river  by 
which  the  fort  is  surrounded.  Meetings  of  the  tribe  are  stealthily 
held  here  at  midnight,  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  guess  at  the 
orgies  celebrated  at  such  gatherings.  Musahars  attempt  even  to 
live  there.  But  the  Ahirs  of  the  neighbourhood  combine  together 
to  expel  them,  and  thus  the  old  traditions  are  kept  alive."  ' 

>  NMfleld,  loc.  eit,,  12,  tg. 
'  Netfield,  loc.  ett.,  7mq» 
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tage  where  these  events  took  place^  there  was  a  maiden  of  unknown 
parentage^  who  used  to  wait  on  the  hermit  and  prepare  his  food ; 
and  whom  the  hermit  loved  and  cherished  as  a  daughter.  The 
maiden  had  just  completed  her  period^  and  had  gone^  as  the  custom 
is^  to  bathe  and  purify  herself  in  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  river. 
On  her  return  to  the  hermitage  she  found  Siva  seated  there  in 
the  disg^se  of  a  Savar^  with  F&rvati  by  his  side  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Savari.  The  eye  of  the  god  fell  on  her.  From  the  glance  of 
that  eye  she  became  pregnant^  and  gave  birth  in  due  course  to 
twins^  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female^  who  bore  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  Savar  and  Savari  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  her- 
mitage. The  hermit^  judging  from  the  uncouth  features  and  dark 
complexion  of  the  babes  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  unchastity 
with  some  wild  man  of  the  woods^  sent  her  out  of  his  hermitage. 
From  the  two  children  whom  she  had  borne^  one  a  male  and  the 
other  a  female^  sprang  the  Musahar  tribe,  the  men  of  which 
are  still  noted  for  using  the  gahddla  and  the  women  for  carrying 
baskets."^ 

9.  These  legends  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  connection 
between  the  Musahar,  Chero,  and  Savar  or  Seori  tribes.  It  is  also 
curious  to  mark  the  survival  of  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  to 
the  aboriginal  gods :  and  the  traditional  descent  of  the  caste  from  a 
female  ancestress,  with  which  Mr.  Nesfield  compares  the  descent 
of  the  Kanjar  tribe  from  Nathaiya,  the  husbandless  mother  of 
tfaeur  deified  hero  M&na,  and  of  the  Aryas  themselves  from  Aditi, 
the  great  mother  of  gods  and  men.*  We  may  also  note  the  tolerance 
of  intercourse  between  brother  and  sister  which  marks  a  very 
early  social  stage.' 

10.  Mr.  Nesfield  divides  the  tribe  into  three  sub-tribes,  which 

do  not   intermarry  or  eat  with  each  other. 

Tribftl  orffAniMktioD. 

These  are  the  Jangali  or  Pah&ri,  *'  men  of  the 
forests  and  mountains/'  who  have  nudntained  the  largest  share  of 
their  primitive  speech  and  customs  and  who  stand  entirely  aloof 
from  their  descendants  in  the  open  plain,  whom  they  regard  as 
degenerate;  the  Dehiti  or  Dehi,  who  have  become  partially  Hindu- 
iaed  and  live  within  reach  of  settled  and  semi-civilized  oonmiuni- 


>  Nesileld,  loe.  ett.,  IS,  tq, 

s  Labbook,  Otigin  o/  Civilitaiion,  146,  tq, 

>  Sao  iattMioea  collected  in  Weeiennarok,  Bitiory  oj  Hiiinaii  MarriagB^  290,  f^^. 
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Census  returns  show  137  sub-divisions.  Many  are  borrowed  from 
B&jput  and  other  tribes,  such  as  Ahii*,  Baehgoti,  Baghel^  Bais, 
Chandel,  Chauhan,  Dabgar,  Donwar,  Dor^  Gaharw&r^  GusMn^  OwftI, 
Ow&lbans,  Kewatiya,  Eharbind^  Eharwar,  Khatri,  Lodh^  Palw&r, 
Raghubansi>  Rawat.  With  these  are  other  local  groups,  such 
as  Bijaypuriya,  Bindrabasi,  Bishnpuriya,  Ohazipuriya,  Jaisw&r^ 
Kanaujiya,  Purabiya,  Sarwariya.  Those  of  most  local  importance 
are  the  Bankhadwa,  Chauh&n,  Jangali,  Jaiswir,  and  Mughra  of 
Jaunpur,  and  the  Baghochhiya  of  Oorakhpur. 

12.  In  Mirzapur,  though  the  internal  organization  of  the  tribe 

seems  to  be  very  unsettled,  it  appears  that 
the  Khadiha,  Kharw&ra,  and  KuchBandbna 
are  exogamous  and  intermary  on  equal  terms.  Similarly,  the  Bhen- 
riha  and  Rakhiha  intermarry.  This  rule  of  exogamy  is  reinforced 
by  the  prohibition  against  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  maternal 
unoloj  sister,  or  fother's  sister. 

Mr.  Nesfield  ^  states  the  rule  of  exogamy  as  follows  : — ^'  On 
the  mother's  side,  a  girl  cannot  be  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of 
her  mother's  sister,  or  of  her  mother's  brother.     On  the  father's 
side,  she  cannot  be  given  to  the  son  of  her  Other's  sister  or  of 
her  father's  brother,  or  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  any  of  her  father's 
aunts  or  ancles.     Thus,  on  the  mother's  side,  the  prohibition  goes 
back  to   only  one  generation,  and  on  the  Other's  to  two."    On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  more  Hinduised  endogamous  sub-castes,  the 
Dhuriya  and  Jaisw&r  in  Mirzapur,  the  rule  appears  to  be  that  the 
descendants  of  the  maternal   grandfather  {ndna)  and  that  of  the 
father's  sister's  husband  (pUpia)  are  barred.     At  the  same  time 
they  say  that  they  intermarry  with  agnates  or  cognates  after  five 
or  six  generations,  or  when  all  remembrance  of  relationship  has  been 
lost.     They  have  a  tribal  council  (panehdyat),  presided  over  by  a 
hereditary  president   (ehaudhari).    The  offences  enquired  into  are 
charges    of    adultery  and  fornication.     Inter-tribal    infidelity    is 
punished  by  both  parties  being  fined.     The  fine  is  heavy — liquor, 
pork,  rice,  and  pulse  to  the  value  of    B80 ;   eight  annas  worth  of 
tobacco ;  and  one  rupee's  worth  of  hemp  {gdnfa).    Connection  with  a 
man  or  woman  outside  the  tribe  involves    excommunication,  and 
such    persons   are   called   "  those  outside  the   tribal   mat "  {idi 
bdhar). 

1  hoc,  ciLt  282. 
Vol.  IV.  B  2 
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husband's  brother  has  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  male  ehildien 
while  the  female  children  go  with  the  mother.  According  to 
Mn  Nesfield,  however^  the  widow,  while  she  is  still  young  enough 
to  re-marry^  has  no  claim  upon  the  younger  brother  of  the  deceased 
husband^  nor  has  he  upon  her.  If  she  comes  to  terms  with  some 
widower  who  desires  to  re-marry,  the  union  is  sealed  by  them  by 
simply  eating  and  drinking  together  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  who 
are  invited  to  share  in  the  repast.^ 

14.  Among  some  of  the  Mirzapur  Musahars,  the  marriage  is 

arranged    by     the  brother-in-law    of     the 

Cofltoini  of  iiiftrrutg#.  # 

boy.  The  father  of  the  bride  then  comes  to 
the  bridegroom's  house  with  three  or  four  relatives  with  a  rupee  and 
a  quarter  and  a  dish  to  perform  the  betrothal  {harrekhi  iarna),  a 
square  {ciaui)  is  made  in  front  of  the  hut,  and  five  platters  (dauna) 
are  filled  with  liquor  and  placed  in  the  square.  The  two  &thers 
sit  in  the  square  opposite  each  other.  The  fathers  change  plat- 
ters five  times  and  drink  the  contents.  The  clansmen  are  then 
treated  to  liquor,  and  get  a  feast  of  pork  and  rice.  Some  of  the 
more  Hinduised  Musahars  pay  a  Pandit  four  annas  for  fixing  a 
lucky  day  before  the  wedding.  Five  days  before  the  wedding  day, 
they  have  the  ceremony  of  the  lucky  earth  (maimangara).^  On 
the  same  day  the  marriage  shed  {mduro)  is  put  up.  It  consists  of  a 
bamboo  at  each  of  the  four  comers,  and  in  the  middle  a  bamboo 
near  which  is  placed  a  representation  of  some  parrots  {»upa)  sitting 
on  a  branch.  Near  this  is  fixed,  on  a  platform  made  of  the  lucky 
earth,  the  sacred  jar  {ialsa)t  which  is  decorated  with  mango  leaves, 
and  over  it  is  placed  a  sauoerful  of  pulse  {urad)  and  a  Ughted 
lamp.  The  bride  is  bathed  in  a  mixture  of  curds  and  water  in 
which  the  bridegroom  has  been  first  bathed.  At  the  bride's  door, 
her  father  worships  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom  (pair  fiija).  Some 
curds  and  treacle  are  sent  from  the  bride*s  house  for  the  bridegroom, 
bat  he  only  touches  it  with  his  tongue.  The  bridegroom  at  the 
actual  service  marks  the  ploughshare,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
marriage  shed  with  red  lead,  and  then  applies  it  to  the  parting  of 
the  bride's  hair.  They,  then,  witH  their  garments  tied,  walk  five 
times  round  the  ploughshare,  while  the  bride's  brother  pours  a 
little  parched  rice  into  a  winnowing  fan  which  the  bridegroom  holds. 

*  For  this  ceremony,  tee  fi/miya,  para  14. 
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ing  her  hand^  he  signifies  that  he  has  renounced  alj  desii*e  for  any 
other  woman :  and  she,  by  allowing  him  to  hold  her  hand  while 
he  performs  this  act,  signifies  to  him  and  to  the  company  that  she, 
on  her  part,  has  renounced  all  desire  for  any  other  man ;  for  the  fowl, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  an  animal  which  Musahars  do  not  rear,  and 
which  they  avoid  almost  as  scrupulously  as  the  horse.  The  girl  is 
then  made  to  enter  the  hut,  the  youth  directing  her  to  the  door. 
On  entering  the  hut  she  takes  hold  of  the  feet  of  the  youth's 
mother  and  touches  them  with  her  forehead,  signifying  by  this  that 
she  intends  to  do  honour  to  her  son  as  his  wedded  wife.  The 
mother-in*law  then  gives  her  blessing  in  the  following  words  (some 
of  which  are  of  Hindu  and  others  of  the  Musahar  language) :  Bhu 
mag  nil  maharin  hito  iohdgin  ramaliJtanto  rasa  kio  :  '  Remaining  in 
the  blissful  state  of  marriage,  do  thou  give  delight  to  thy  husband/ 
The  youth  then  leaves  the  hut,  the  bride  remaining  with  her 
newly  made  mother-in-law.  This  closes  the  first  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

17.  ''  The  next  pai*t  begins  with  the  cooking  of  a  kind  of  rice 
(which,  in  the  Musahar  language,  is  called  kutki)  ^  into  a  paste  or 
gruel  thin  enough  to  be  drunk.  This  decoction  is  poured  into  cups 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Mahul  tree,  one  cup  being  provided  for 
each  adult  present,  including  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Here  it 
should  be  understood  that  rice  is  the  sacred  grain  among  several  of 
the  Kol  tribes,  a  sanctity  which  it  shares  with  barley  in  Hindu  or 
Br&hmanical  marriages.'  When  the  rice  paste  or  gruel  is  ready, 
and  each  Makul  cup  has  been  filled,  the  company  are  made  to  sit 
round  in  a  ring,  and  the  bride  is  brought  out  of  the  hut  and  made 
to  take  her  seat  in  the  middle  with  the  bridegroom.  The  bride* 
groom  then  kisses  her  on  the  mouth  in  token  that  he  is  to  be  her 
husband :  and  she  in  turn  kisses  his  feet,  and  strokes  his  back 
up  and  down  with  her  hand,  in  token  that  she  is  to  be  his  and  will 
tend  him  as  a  dutiful  wife.    This  ceremony  is  called  mukkra  ehumba 


1  Kuilii  ii  really  a  millet  {jpanicum  miliare). 

'  **  No  aanotity  attaches  to  wheat  in  Hindu  marriages  :  bat  rice  and  barlej  are 
indispensable  in  snoh  ceremonies,  and  little  branches  of  mango.  Wheat  is  nowhere, 
nor  are  any  other  grains,  but  rice  and  barley,  recognised  at  snoh  times.  Barley  is 
frequently  allnded  to  in  the  Vedas  as  the  food  uf  the  Aryas.  Bice  and  mango  are 
indigenous  to  India.  The  most  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
wheat  found  its  way  into  India  at  a  later  date,  but  was  unable  to  deprive  the  older 
grain  (rice)  of  its  already  acquired  sanctity."  On  the  sacrificial  use  of  barley,  see 
Sohrader,  FTthuioric  Anii  uitictt  292. 
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teotor.  In  the  worship  of  Devi  it  is^  again,  the  mother  of  the 
bridegroom  who  acts  as  priestess  and  sacrificer :  and^  again,  it  is 
rice  which  is  used  as  the  sacred  grain.  The  first  act  in  this  wor- 
ship is  to  take  some  onhnsked  rice,  remove  the  husk  with  her  own 
hand,  grind  the  grain,  mix  it  with  water,  knead  it,  and  cook  it  into 
a  pancake.  All  this  and  whatever  follows  most  be  done  with  the 
right  band  only.  The  pancake  so  cooked  is  then  besmeared  with 
honey,  the  wild  honey  which  Mnsahars  are  so  clever  in  collecting 
from  the  woods,  and  which  is,  therefore,  a  fit  offering  to  the  deified 
ancestor  from  whom  they  learnt  the  art.  Taking  this  pancake  with 
her,  together  with  some  rice  beer,  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  some  more 
honey,  some  wild  froits  and  flowers,  some  dud  grass,  and  a  live  kid  or 
lamb,  she  proceeds  to  the  clay  figure  or  mound  intended  to  repre- 
sent Deosi.  Then,  after  sprinkling  some  river  water  in  front  of 
the  figure  or  mound  in  order  to  purify  the  spot  (for  Mnsahars, 
like  Hindus,  are  worshippers  of  rivers,  and  believe  in  the  purifying 
influence  of  their  water),  she  deposits  all  her  offerings,  except 
the  kid  or  ram,  on  a  plate  or  plates  made  of  Mahnl  leaves.  She 
then  strikes  pure  and  new  fire  by  the  sacred  process  of  rubbing  one 
stick  on  another,^  and  with  this  fire  she  cooks  the  offerings.  Her 
object  in  thus  cooking  the  offerings  is  to  enable  the  deified  Deosi  to 
inhale  the  scented  smoke,  a  vaporous  invisible  being  like  Deosi,  being 
not  fit  to  inhale  any  but  vaporous  substances.'  She  then  decapitates 
the  goat  with  a  single  blow  of  the  axe,  and  places  the  bleeding, 
uncooked  head  as  an  offering  of  blood  and  life  before  the  image.  TheUj 
touching  the  earth  with  the  forehead,  she  repeats  or  sings  the  follow- 
ing four  lines  (every  word  of  which,  except  the  second,  is  in  the 
Musahar  language)  :— 

DeoMi  bdba  kit  Hmro  magnu  maharin  Indra  kadariga potii  ri, 
Boglo  polpa  dudkaii  ehimla  niberi  kit  limri  boglo  pokpari^ 
Popaki  imiriya  eiimla  ekimli  tkammo  ri , 
Kfmali  Indfa  kadariya  kmimu  ckimlo  teplis  kero  ri : 
€  Come  into  the  world,  O  Father  Deosi  I  from  the  palace  of  Indra* 
Eat  food  cooked  by  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  :  come  and  eat  the 

food. 
Having  eaten  these  offerings,  bestow  thy  blessing  on  the  bride  and 
bridegroom ; 

1  For  this,  lee  Korma,  pan.  18. 

s  Tbit  ii  oxMtly  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  taorificee— JUad,  I,  817  :  *'  High  roee  to 
heftvea  the  iftToury  steam  aad  the  onrla  of  wreathed  ■moke."»BUokie'i  traoalatioD. 
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a  bear  and  a  slip  of  wood  torn  from  an  dsan  or  deoddr  tree  are  kept 
inside  the  hut^  so  long  as  the  woman  and  child  renudn  there.  For 
one  whole  day  and  night  at  least  a  peacock's  feather  is  dropped 
occasionally  into  the  fire^  which  is  still  kept  burning  at  the  month 
of  the  hut.  From  the  second  to  the  tenth  day^  if  the  child  is  a  male^ 
or  to  the  fifteenth,  if  it  is  a  female,  some  powder  of  the  burnt  ehit' 
aunji  nut  is  rubbed  occasionally  on  its  body :  the  longer  period 
being  deemed  necessary  for  the  female  on  account  of  its  power  of 
resistance  to  malignant  spirits  being  considered  less.  When  all 
these  ceremonies  are  completed,  the  mother  and  child  have  a  final 
purifying  bath  in  water  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  rice  straw.'' 

21.  According  to  Mr.  Nesfield,^  the  plain  Musahars  place  much 
reliance  on  the  protective  power  of  peacock  feathers.  They  do  not 
keep  a  bear's  bone  in  the  hut,  and  sometimes  wash  the  bodies  of  the 
mother  and  child  with  hquor.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  parturition 
impurity  extends  to  all  the  women  of  the  house;  for  the  men,  during 
eleven  days  after  the  birth,  cook  for  themselves  outside  the  house,  and 
keep  apart  from  the  women.  The  husband  does  not  cohabit  with 
his  wife  for  three  months  after  her  confinement.  Mr.  Nesfield '  des- 
cribes the  custom  at  naming  a  child:  ^*  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
naming,  a  sacrifice  is  offered  to  BarkS  Baba,  the  ^  grandfather,'  viz. 
Deosi,  the  founder  of  the  tribe.  Two  names  are  given— one  being 
the  name  of  some  Devi,  or  rather  a  name  selected  from  among  the 
numerous  titles  by  which  the  Devi  or  indigenous  goddess  is  known, 
such  as  Bangari,  Nikundi,  Bahiya,  Britiya,  Mohani,  R&nkini,  eto« 
The  other  name  is  taken  froiA  the  tree  near  or  under  which  the 
child  was  bom,  or  from  some  hill  near  which  or  on  which  the  family 
reside.  Thus  if  a  male  child  is  bom  under  a  Jigan  tree,  it  is  called 
Jignu.  Possibly  in  this  custom  we  may  see  the  germ  of  totemism 
on  the  male  side,  which,  though  undeveloped  among  Musahars,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  is  found  among  certain  other  Eol  tribes  in  Chutia 
Nftgpur.  The  name  given  to  a  daughter  is  fixed  by  the  mother 
according  to  her  own  fancy.  There  is  no  ceremony  of  any  kind 
attending  the  giving  of  the  name,  and  no  rule  regulating  the  selec- 
tion. The  following  are  among  the  names  commonly  given  to  females: 
Birmi,  Mughni,  Ghanni,  Kum&ni,  Jajiya,  but  I  am  unable  to  trace 
their  meaning."     The  plain  Musahars  have  the  usual  custom  of 
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perhaps,  it  may  reach  the  Ganges  :  which  river  is  regarded  bj  many 
of  the  Eol  tribes  with  a  respect  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  Son.  The 
custom  of  river  burial  is  exemplified  in  what  Dr.  Oldham  has 
recorded  of  a  Savari  woman  whom  he  accidentally  met  with  in  the 
Oh&zipur  District.  Her  husband  had  died  on  the  march  and  she 
had  carried  his  bones  in  a  sack  for  over  a  hundred  miles  in  order  to 
throw  them  into  the  Ghmges.^  Water  burial  must  be  a  veiy 
ancient  custom  in  the  Musahar  tribe;  for  this^  according  to  the 
legend,  was  the  way  in  which  the  corpse  of  Deosi  himself,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  tribe,  was  disposed  of. 

23.  ''  Other  Musahars  have  retained  the  water  ceremony,  but 
have  made  some  approach  towards  cremation  also.  They  carry  the 
body  to  the  river  bank,  and,  having  washed  it  in  river  water,  tie  a 
cloth  made  of  cotton  or  of  deoddr  bark  fibre  round  the  loins.  The 
corpse  is  then  laid  on  the  ground,  with  its  face  upwards,  and  the  head 
towards  the  north,  the  region  of  Indra,  to  which  it  is  hoped  the 
soul  will  take  its  flight.  The  spot  on  which  the  head  and  feet  were 
laid  is  marked  ofE  for  the  purpose  of  paying  future  obsequies.  The 
son  of  the  deceased,  or,  if  there  is  no  son,  his  brother  or  brother's  son 
or  other  male  relative  next  of  kin,  takes  a  handful  of  straw,  (rice  straw, 
if  possible),  and,  placing  it  on  the  &ce  of  the  dead  body,  sets  fire  to 
it.  The  face  is  merely  singed :  but  it  has  had  the  contact  of  fire,  the 
great  purifying  element,  so  much  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
lustral  ceremonies.  The  chief  mourner  then  takes  the  body  by  the 
feet,  and,  usmg  all  his  strength,  throws  it  into  the  river.  In  this 
simple  rite  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Hindu  ceremony  of  cremation  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  immersion— a  rite  in  which  the  Vedic  custom  of  cre- 
mation and  the  indigenous  custom  of  water  burial  appear  to  have 
met  each  other  from  opposite  directions,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  com- 
posite oeremony  which  Hindus  now  practise.  Among  Musahars, 
as  among  Hindus,  the  contact  of  fire  is  interdicted  to  persons  who 
have  died  of  small-pox ;  for  sma11*pox  is  believed  to  be  of  the  same 
substance  with  Sitala,  the_  goddess  who  presides  over  the  dreaded 
malady,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  burning  such  a  corpse,  they  will 
be  burning  or  otherwise  offending  the  goddess  herself.  The  same 
interdict  applies  to  persons  who  have  died  of  cholera  and  for  similar 
reasons.  Other  Musahars  practise  a  rite  in  which  earth  sepulture  is 
the  leading  characteristic,  but  qualified  by  some  show  of  water 
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25.  The  method  in  which  the  dead  are  propitiated  varies  aoeord« 

The  propitiation  of  the     ^^S    ^    *^«    "'^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^   ^^   difipoeed 

dead.  of.     Some  avoid  the    ghost  by  leaving  the 

place  and  conveying  no  relic  away  with  them.  Those  who  dispose 
of  the  dead  by  simply  throwing  them  into  a  river^  make  an  offering 
of  food  and  water  every  day  for  some  nine  days  in  succession  at  the 
foot  of  a  deodar  tree^  the  nearest  one  they  cau  find  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  body  was  thrown.  The  sonl  of  the  dead  is  believed 
to  reside  in  this  tree  as  long  as  the  obsequies  are  continued  :  and 
from  this  tree  the  ghost  descends  to  receive  the  offerings.^  The 
offerings  are  usually  made  at  midday,  and  are  presented  by  the  chief 
mourner, that  is,  by  the  man  who  threw  the  corpse  into  the  river.  They 
consist  generally  of  cooked  rice  mixed  with  honey,  the  flesh  and  eggs 
of  the  tortoise,  the  flesh  of  the  lizard  {ffoA),  the  porcupine  (saii)  v^ 
the  boar,  the  crab  (>l^ira)— all  kinds  of  flesh  in  fact  which  the  .'man 
or  woman  while  living  considered  a  luxury.  Different  offerings 
are  presented  on  different  days,  not  all  at  once.  Those  who  before 
throwing  the  corpse  into  the  river  lay  it  decently  out,  place  the  head 
towards  the  North,  and  put  fire  on  the  face,  perform  the  same  kind  of 
obsequies  as  the  preceding,  but  with  more  system  and  formality. 
Instead  of  presenting  the  offerings  at  the  foot  of  a  deoddr  tree,  they 
present  them  at  the  spot  were  the  body  was  laid  out  before  it  was 
thrown  into  the  river.  For  the  first  four  days  the  offerings  are  laid 
at  the  South  end  of  the  spot — ^that  at  which  the  feet  of  the  deceased 
were  laid — and  the  offerings  during  those  days  consist  of  rice  beer,  rice 
pancakes  mixed  with  honey,  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  tortoise.  At 
the  time  of  presenting  the  offerings,  the  mourner  repeats  the  follow- 
ing words  (all  in  the  Musahar  language) : — 

Timro  Atdmu,  Jndra^  hadaria  potit  I 

Boglo  magno  pokka  bakru  bal : 

''  Come,  O  dead  one,  from  the  palace  of  Indra  I 

Come  and  eat  the  food  of  the  world. 

Take  it  and  return  to  thy  palace  I  '* 

26.  The  offerings  remain  for  some  time  at  the  spot  where  they 
were  laid  :  after  which  the  mourner  removes  them  to  his  own  cave  or 
resting  place  (in  which  he  is  forced  to  live  apart  during  the  contin- 
uance of  these  rites,  cooks  the  flesh  and  rice,  throws  one  mouthful 
on  the  fire  for  the  dead,  addressing  him  again  in  the  same  words,  and 


» On  these  tree  spirits,  see  Tylor,  Frimitivc  CvkXtwe,  II,  215,  and  II,  10. 
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teenih  day:  while  that  for  a  man  takes  place  on  the  fifteenth  day. 
Again,  there  is  a  distinction  as  to  the  amount  of  hair  to  be  shorn 
ofE  before  the  mourner  can  be  considered  pure  enough  to  be  read- 
mitted into  his  &mily.  If  the  deceased  was  a  man,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  reUeved  of  his  beard  and  whiskers  as  well 
as  of  the  hair  of  his  head.  If  the  deceased  was  a  woman^  it  is 
enough  that  he  should  part  company  with  the  hair  of  his  head  only  : 
for,  as  a  woman  has  no  beard  or  whiskers^  there  is  no  need  (they 
think)  to  have  such  appendages  shorn  ofE  on  her  account/'  ^ 

28.  The  ordinary  Musahars^  in  Mirzapur^  do  not  worship  any 

Hindu  gods.  They  worship,  with  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  one  Sadalu  L&l,  about  whom  it 
is  not  known  exactly  whether  he  was  one  of  their  ancestors  or  not. 
He  is  worshipped  in  Sawan  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  hog  and  the 
oblation  of  liquor.  In  connection  with  him,  ancestors  generally  are 
worshipped.  They  also  worship  the  village  deities  {/iii)  with  a 
hog,  Uquor,  flowers,  and  a  piece  of  cloth.  Disease  and  death  are 
attributed  to  evil  spirits  [ikul),  to  whom  hogs  and  liquor  are 
offered  under  a  banyan  or  pipal  tree,  in  which  they  are  believed 
to  reside.  They  recognise  five  different  kinds  of  ghosts :  Nat  and 
Pahlw&n,  who  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nat  tribe;  Daitya, 
the  spirit  of  a  Br&hman  or  Chhatri ;  Ahir  of  an  Ahir ;  and  TeUya 
Mas&n  of  a  Teli.  In  Barabanki,  according  to  Mr.  Nesfield,*  they 
worship  one  Maganpal  under  the  title  of  Banrftj  or  '' forest  king  J* 
As  before  described,  they  worship  the  tribal  ancestors,  Deosi  and 
Ansftri,  the  latter  '^  under  the  name  of  D&la  Deo,'''  which  is  now 
understood  to  signify  the  ''  dooly  god. ''  The  offerings  paid  to 
this  divinity  consist  of  the  head  of  a  ram  or  goat,  the  eggs  of  the 
lizard  (j^oi),  and  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth.  These  are  presented  to 
him  on  a  large  plate  made  of  didi  leaves.  Treacle  and  butter  are 
offered  to  him  through  fire.  The  month  in  which  these  offerings 
are  chiefly  made  is  Bais&kh  (April),  the  commencement  of  the 
marriage  season  amongst  Hindus,  when  litters  are  in  much  request, 
and  when  the  god  is,  therefore,  especially  propitious.'^ '  Like  all 
jungle  tribes,  they  worship  Baghaut  (whom  Mr.  Nesfield's  inform- 


1  Netfield»  loe.  cit„  844,  $q. 

3  Loe.  eU,,  258. 

*  The  oonTemon  of  Dnlha  Deo,  the  Oond  god  of  mtaxiBgen  (Central  Province 
Oatetieer,  106,  275)  into  Dala  Deo,  the  god  of  the  litter,  is  oorioni,  if  correct.  For 
Dnlba  Deo»  see  Introduction  to  Popvlar  Religion  and  Folklore,  75. 
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GaD6&m,  or  **  uncle  Gansam/^  or  Bansgopal.  To  him^  in  his  phallic 
manifestation,  a  cone-shaped  pillar  of  mud  is  erected. 

SO.  Among  the  village  Musahars  the  phallic  deity  Gansftm  is 
replaced  by  Bhairon,  whose  vehicle  is  a  dog.  A  little  mud  pillar^  in 
the  shape  of  a  lingam,  is  erected  in  his  honour,  and  among  the 
plains  men  of  the  Oangetic  valley  he  has  become  a  sort  of  village 
guardian  deity.  He  is  probably  of  aboriginal  origin,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Hindu  pantheon  in  the  form  of  Bhairava,  '^  the 
terrible  one/'  who,  like  his  Dravidian  prototype,  in  this  form,  rides 
on  a  dog,  and  is  called  Swaswa,  ^^  whose  horse  is  a  dog.''  Some  of 
the  village  Musahars,  in  Mirzapur,  consult  for  their  marriage  cere- 
monies Upadhya  Brfthmans,  who  are  held  in  contempt  by  their 
brethren.  Four  festivals  ai*e  observed  by  the  tribe  in  addition  to 
the  special  tribal  festival  in  Bais&kh:  the  Phagua  or  Holi;  the 
Ehichari  or  Khicharw&r,  in  the  end  of  M&gh  (January — February) ; 
the  Fancheinyan,  generally  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  N&gpanchami, 
or  snake  feast,  on  the  5th  of  the  light  half  of  S&wan;  and  the 
Eajari  or  women's  festival  in  the  rains. 

31.  Their  ideas,  as  regards  omens,  do  not  differ  from  those  of 

the  kindred  tribes.     Friday  and  the  number 

General  Baperititioni.      ^  i     i  m  ^        i.  ^i  ^ 

five  are  lucky.  To  meet  a  fox  on  the  road 
is  lucky,  and  a  jackal  the  reverse.  They  swear  on  Bansapti  and  the 
tiger,  and  on  liquor  poured  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  Parih&r^ 
who  is  really  a  member  of  the  P&nchonpir  or  Ghazi  Miyftn  cycle, 
but  who,  according  to  Mr.  Nesfield,^  has  become  a  god  of  wine 
in  the  hill  tracts,  and  is  represented  in  the  plains  by  Madain,  the 
deity  of  Uquor  {mada).  They  have  a  water  ordeal,  in  which  the 
two  disputants  dive,  and  the  man  who  comes  up  first  is  oonsidered 
to  have  been  discarded  by  ths  pure  element,  and  loses  his  case. 
They  have  the  common  oath  by  swearing  on  the  head  of  a  son. 
When  the  oldest  woman  in  a  Hindu  household  drives  out  poverty  ^ 
{Daridr  hkedna)  on  15th  K&rttik  by  beating  a  sieve  in  the 
house,  and  then  throwing  it  away,  Musahars,  tirho  wish  to  obtain 
the  powers  of  a  sorcerer  (ojia),  lurk  about,  and,  when  the  woman 
comes  out,  rush  at  her  with  loud  cries  and  snatch  her  sieve  from 
her.  She  is  supposed  to  be  a  witch  {tend),  and  the  man  who  can 
first  seize  her  fan  inherits  the  powers.  The  man  thus  affected  has 
to  rush  off  and  propitiate  the  offended  deity  by  a  sacrifice  to  Sadalu. 

I  Lo€.  eU.t  880. 
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and  crops  by  nighty  field  labour^  making  of  catechu,  rearing  the 
tnssar  silk  worm.  Now-a-days,  in  Mirzapur,  their  chief  occupation 
is  that  of  carrying  palanquins.  They  are  shorty  stout,  hardy,  little 
fellows,  and  make  excellent  bearers. 

Diitribution  of  the  Musahars  occording  to  tie  Census  of  1891, 


DI8TBIOT8. 

Banmi- 
nosh. 

Ehard- 
bind. 

Ebarw&r. 

Otber 

sub- 

castes. 

Total. 

AllahAUd  .          .          .          . 

•  •* 

861 

... 

1,142 

1,503 

Benares      .         .          .          . 

••• 

2,160 

332 

2,882 

Blinapar   .         .         .         . 

•  •• 

4,506 

891 

5,397 

Jaanpar    •         .         .         . 

1,010 

258 

1,660 

1,989 

4,912 

Gb^zipar   .         .         .         . 

••> 

1,535 

723 

2,258 

Ballia         .         .         .         . 

... 

8 

192 

200 

Gorakhpar 

••• 

••  • 

14,993 

14,993 

Basti          .         .         .         . 

227 

••• 

••• 

227 

Azamgarh 

•  •  • 

■ . « 

1.877 

1,877 

B&dBareli. 

412 

••• 

••• 

412 

FaixiUd    .         .        .         . 

2J40 

••• 

76 

2,216 

Gonda        •         •         .         • 

12 

••• 

••• 

12 

8altAnpar  .... 

2,011 

••• 

394 

2,405 

ParUbgarb. 

242 

••• 

978 

1,220 

HILrabHnki. 

68 

••• 

80 

148 

Total 

6,122 

614 

10,269 

23,657 

40,662 
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Nagbansi.  — A  sept  of  Rajputs  in    Oorakhpur^  of  whom  Dr. 
Buchanan  ^  writes  : — "  There  are  in  this  District  a  good  many  Nag- 
bansis^  some  of  whom  call  themselves  merely  by  that  name^  while 
others  call  themselves  Vayasas^  a  name  which  in  the  account  of 
ShSh&bid  has  been  written  Yais.     The  Vayasas  or  Vais^  however, 
universally  admit  that  they  are  Nagbansis,  and  that  they  assumed 
the  name  of  Yayasa  from  Yayaswara,  a  town  between  Lucknow 
and  the  Ganges,  where  they  were  long  settled,  and  from  whence 
they  came  to  this  District,  some  generations  ago,  in  consequence  of 
a  famine.     Some  of  these,  with  whom  I  conversed,  agreed  with  the 
account  which  I  received  at  Shahabad,  and  looked  upon  themselves 
as  descended   of  the  great   dragon   {nap),  and,   as  such,  claimed 
a  superiority  over  all  other  R&jputs,  the   great   dragon  being  a 
personage  of  a  good  deal  more  consequence  than  the  Rishis,  from 
whom  the  others  claim  a  descent.     They  said,  and  perhaps  believed, 
that  should  a  serpent  from  ignorance  or  mistake  bite  one  of  them, 
the  poison  would  do  them  no  injury.     But  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  putting  their  faith  to  the  trial,  that  was  proposed  by  the  chief 
of  Nftgpur.     Other  Vayasas,  however,  altogether  disclaimed  this 
extraction  and  gave  one  as  fully  difficult  of  belief.     There  was, 
they   say,  a  certain  very  holy   personage   named  Yasishtha,  well 
known  to  all  Hindu  scholars,  who  had  a  cow  known  to  all,  and 
named  K&mdhenu.      This  was  a  very  precious  animal,  which  was 
coveted  by  Yiswamitra,  king  of  Oadhipur,  who  threatened  to  take 
her  by  force.     Yasishtha  was  much  afflicted  at  this,  and  K&mdhenu 
seeing  his  grief,  asked  him  if  he  meant  to  part  with  her.     To  this 
he  replied  that  he  had  no  wish  of  this  kind,  but  had  no  power  to 
resist  the  king ;  on  which  a  number  of  warriors  sprung  from  the 
cow,  overthrew  Yiswamitra  and,  having  killed  most  of  his  armies 
and  children,  reduced  him  to  become  a  Brahman,  in  which  character 
he  became  an  eminent  saint.    On  this  occasion  the  Singh&r  R&jputs 
sprang  from  the  horns  of  the  cow,  the   Haras  from  her  bones,  the 
Kachhoyas  from  her  thighs,  the  Chandels  from  between  her  horns, 
and  the  Tilokchandras  from  the  root  of  her  nose.    The  great  king 
S&liv&hana  was  of  this  tribe,  and  having  had  three  hundred  and 
sixty  wives,  was  ancestor  of  many  Rajputs,  among  whom  are  the 
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Bundelkhand  he  is  also  known  as  Ehaw&s  which  was  a  title  for  the 
attendant  on  a  grandee ;  and  Birtiya  or  ''  he  that  gets  his  main- 
tenance {vritii)  from  his  constituents. ''  When  he  is  a  Mnham- 
madan  he  usually  calls  himself  Hajj&m^  which  means  in  Arabic  ''  a 
scarifier. ''  It  is  curious  that  the  Nai,  who  is  the  gi-eat  gossip- 
monger  of  the  country  side^  has  so  little  in  the  way  of  traditions 
about  his  own  caste.  According  to  one  account  they  are  descended 
from  a  Eshatriya  father  and  a  S&dra  mother ;  according  to  Par&- 
sara  from  a  Kuveri  father  and  a  Fattikftra  mother.  Another  tradi- 
tion is  that  Siva  created  them  to  cut  the  nails  of  Pirvati.  The 
tribal  saint  of  barbers  is  Sen  or  Sain  Bhagat^  whose  name  according 
to  Muhammadan  tradition  was  really  Husain.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  resident  of  Pai*tabpura^  a  village  in  the  Phillaur  Tahstl  of 
Jalandhar  District.  According  to  Prof.  "Wilson,  whose  authority 
was  the  BhaktimsLla,  he  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  Vishnu  and  his 
descendants  were  for  some  time  the  family  Gkirus  of  the  B&jas  of 
Bandhugarh.  One  day  he  was  so  entranced  in  his  devotion  that  be 
forgot  to  attend  the  Raja  to  shave  him  ;  when  he  came  later  on  in 
the  day  to  apologise  he  found  to  his  amazement  that  the  B&ja  had 
been  shaved  as  usual.  It  then  became  clear  that  the  deity  had 
really  come  in  person  and  officiated  for  his  absent  votary.  His 
votaries  are  mostly  barbers  and  ore  found  in  the  Western  Panj&b. 
2.  At  the  last  Census  the  barbers  were  enumerated  in  a   Hindu 

and  Muhammadan  branch.     Of  the  Hindus 

Internal  Btructure.  .,      -  ,i       •  ^  .  i    i      t» 

the  following  sub^castes  were  recorded :  Ban- 
bheru,  which  is  said  to  mean  "  quarrelsome ; "  B&ri,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  caste  who  have  been  separately  described  ;  Gold,  which  is 
also  a  sub-caste  of  Kumh&rs ;  Eanaujiya  and  Mathuriya,  "  residents 
of  Kanauj  and  Mathura  "  respectively  ;  Sainbhagat,  who  take  their 
name  from  the  tribal  saint ;  Sribftstab  from  tha  city  of  Sr&vasti,  and 
Ummara^  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Banya  tribes.  But 
besides  these  there  are  many  others.  Thus  to  the  east  of  the  Pro- 
vince we  find  the  Sribdstab^  Kanaujiya,  Bhojpuriya,  or  "residents of 
Western  Bengal  ;'*  Audhiyaor  Awadhiya  fiom  Ajudhya;  Magahiya 
from  Magadha  or  Bihar ;  Byfihta  who  pride  themselves  on  prohibit- 
ing widow-marriage  and  taking  only  virgin  brides  {bydhia),  and 
Musalmani  which  is  another  term  for  the  Hajjam.  In  Lucknow  we 
have  the  Sribastab ;  Chamarmunda  or  '^  those  who  shave  Chamars ;" 
the  Kumhra  who  do  the  same  sei*vice  for  Kumhftrs,  and  the  Usarha. 
In  J&laun  are  the  Sribdstab ;  Ummar6 ;  Husrent^ ;  Bawar^  and  Bhe« 
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yonth^  and  that^  as  such  people  are  in  most  oases  related^  this  feeling 
displays  itself  ehiefly  as  a  horror  of  intercourse  between  near  kin/' 
4.  N&is  belong  to  all  the   recognised  Hindu  sects^some  being 

Vaishnavas^   some   Saivas  and  some  SAktas. 

As  we  have  seen,  to  the  West  of  ^the  prov- 
ince their  tribal  saint  is  Sain  Bhagat.  To  the  East  their  clan 
deities  are  PhiUmati,  a  form  of  Devi,  Bhairon  B&ba,  who  is  a 
genuine  village  godling  and  has  been  adopted,  as  has  been  shown 
elsewhere,^  into  the  Br&hmanical  pantheon  as  Bhairava,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  forms  of  Siva,  and  Birtiya  or  Birtiha.  These  deities 
are  worshipped  on  any  lucky  day  in  the  month  of  Chait :— * 
Ph&lmati  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  or  chicken  and  the  offering 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  turmeric  ;  Bhairon  Baba  with  only 
aram ;  Birtiha,  who  is  a  low  class  godling,  with  a  young  pig  and  an 
oblation  of  spirits.  Their  marriage  and  other  domestic  ceremonies 
are  regulated  by  Brahmans,  who  to  the  West  are  drawn  from  the 
Kanaujiya  or  Sanadh  tribes  and  to  the  East  from  the  Sarwariya. 
In  Basti  they  worship  Mahabir  and  Bhagawati  and  to  the  West 
Sain  Bhagat  and  some  Muhammadan  saints  like  the  Miy&n  of 
Amroha  or  Jalesar  and  Z&hirpir.  They  cremate  their  married 
dead  and  dispose  of  the  ashes  in  the  Ganges  or  one  of  its  tribu- 
taries. The  unmarried  dead  are  either  buried  or  thrown  into  a 
river  after  a  sort  of  perfunctory  cremation  {jal  pravdh).  They 
perform  the  usual  srdddha,  but  in  a  less  complete  way  than  as  is 
usual  among  the  higher  and  more  orthodox  castes. 

5.  The  barber's  trade  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.    In  the 
Occnpation  and  ■ooial        ^^^ '  we  read—"  Sharpen  us  like  the  razor 

■*•*"■•  in    the    hands   of  the   barber;"  and  again, 

''Driven  by  the  wind,  Agni  shaves  the  hair  of  the  earth  like 
a  barber  shaving  a  beard/'  In  early  times  they  must  have  enjoyed 
considerable  dignity ;  Upslli  the  barber  was  the  first  propounder  of 
the  law  of  the  Buddhist  Church.' 

6.  A  village  song  from  Bundelkhand  gives  a  very  graphic 
description  of  his  functions.  SahsS  Ndi  bnra  khildri  ;  Lekar  sit 
naiarni,  ehhu^a  kari  iayydr  ehufdnri ;  Chofi  pakar  unbon 
komUnda^   baghal,    moehh  aur  ddrhi  ;   Gola  phirva  nr  men  rakhhir 


>  /nerodttciton  to  ^vpuXar  BAigivn  a1^^k  Folklore,  67. 

3WilMm»H<9  Veda,lY,  233:  X,  142-1:  Bajendra  L&la  Mitra,  Indo  Aryans, 
1, 219. 

*Oiaenberg,  Ufe  of  Buddha,  150.    Speno«  Hardy,  Eattem  Monarchism,  238. 
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and  conGdential  duties  intrusted  to  him,  his  social  position  is  not 
higher  than  it  is.  We  have  seen  that  menial  tribes  have  their 
own  Nais  and  most  of  the  barbers  who  serve  Europeans  are 
Muhammadans,  because  this  employment  would  offend  his  high 
caste  Hindu  clients.  The  Nai  is  not  much  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  one  of  the  minor  grades  of  handicraftsmen.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  his  duty  of  surgery  brings  him  in  contact  with 
bloody  and  he  has  not  only  to  cut  the  first  hair  of  the  child  and  thus 
contracts  Eome  of  the  parturition  impurity,  but  he  also  has  to  shave 
and  cut  the  nails  of  the  corpse  before  cremation.  He  also  shaves 
the  heads  of  the  mourners,  and  his  wife,  as  we  have  seen  in  dealing 
with  the  birth  customs  of  various  castes,  succeeds  the  Cham&rin 
midwife  and  acts  as  a  Eort  of  monthly  nurse.  She  also  brings  out 
the  bride  at  the  marriage  ceremony  where  she  is  very  much  in 
evidence.  All  this  tends  to  procure  for  her  a  somewhat  doubtful 
reputation. 

8.  Nais  drink  spirits  and  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep  and  deer. 
They  eat  the  leavings  of  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Yaisyas  and  Kay- 
asths.  All  Hindus  will  drink  water  at  their  hands,  and  part  oi 
their  trade  is  to  attend  feasts,  wash  the  feet  of  the  guests,  hand 
round  the  dishes  and  remove  the  leavings.  Cham&rs  and  other  out- 
caste  tribes  will  eat  iachchi  cooked  by  them  and  many  high  castes 
will  eat  paiti  prepared  by  them* 

9.  The  barber  is  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  vil- 
lage community.  His  wandering  habits  and  his  right  of  entry  into 
households  give  him  great  facilities  for  the  collection  of  gossip,  and 
the  place  where  he  carries  on  his  business^  usually  in  the  open  air, 
becomes,  like  the  Roman  tondrina  or  the  Florentine  barber's  shop 
immortalised  in  ''  Romola,''  the  centre  of  village  talk  and  intrigue. 
He  is  a  prosperous  craftsman,  receiving  not  only  annual  dues 
from  his  constituents,  but  special  fees  for  marriages,  confinements, 
circumcisions,  and  so  on.  The  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  country  side  is 
much  devoted  to  the  Nai.  "  These  four  are  always  foul — the  bar- 
ber, the  midwife,  the  leech  and  the  butcher  'I  {Ndi,  ddt,  baid,  quai' 
sdi,  in  ka  iutak  kadhi  najde),  "  In  a  barber's  wedding  every  one  is 
a  Thikur/'  [Kdn  he  hdrdi  men  Thakure  Tfidkur).  Hence  he  gets 
the  mock  honorific  title  of  Thikurji.  "  The  barber  washes  others' 
feet  but  is  ashamed  to  wash  his  own  **  {An  kd  gorva  dhoe  naun^fa, 
dpan  dkomt  hjde),  and  lastly,  "  Every  one  must  bow  his  head  to 
the  barber  '^  {Hajjdm  ke  d^e  sab  kd  sirjiukta  kai). 
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Nanakpanthiy  Nanakshahi. — ^A  general  term  which  seems  to 
be  used  in  rather  an  uncertain  way  to  denote  various  kinds  of  Sikh 
Faqtrs.  They  all  take  their  name  and  derive  their  doctrine  from 
Ninaky  a  Khatri  of  Talwandi^  in  the  Lahore  District,  who  was  born 
in  1469  A.D/and  died  in  1538-9  A.D.  ''N&nak  combined  the 
excellencies  of  preceding  reformers  and  he  avoided  the  more  grave 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Instead  of  the  circumscribed 
divinity,  the  anthropomorphous  god  of  R&manand  and  Kabir,  he 
loftily  invoked  the  Lord  as  the  one,  the  sole,  the  timeless  Being ; 
the  Creator,  the  Self-existent,  the  Incomprehensible,  and  the  Ever- 
lasting. He  likens  the  Deity  to  Truth,  which  was  before  the  world 
began,  which  is  and  shall  endure  for  ever,  as  the  ultimate  cause  and 
idea  of  all  we  know  or  behold.  He  addresses  equally  the  Mula  and 
the  Pandit,  the  Darvesh  and  the  Sanny&si,  and  tells  them  to  remem- 
ber that  Lord  of  Lords  who  had  seen  come  and  go  numerous  Muham« 
mads,  Vishnus,  and  Sivas.  He  tells  them  that  virtues  and  charities, 
heroic  acts  and  gathered  wisdom  are  nought  of  themselves ;  that 
the  only  knowledge  that  availeth  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
then  as  if  to  rebuke  those  vain  men  who  saw  eternal  life  in  their 
own  act  of  &ith,  he  declares  that  they  can  only  find  the  Lord  on 
whom  the  Lord  looks  with  favour.  Yet  the  extension  of  grace  is 
linked  with  the  exercise  of  our  will,  and  the  beneficent  use  of  our 
fiiculties.  Ood,  said  N&nak,  places  salvation  in  good  works  and 
uprightness  of  conduct ;  the  Lord  will  require  of  man  what  he  has 
done,  and  the  teacher  further  required  timely  repentance  of  men, 
saying  '*  If  not  until  the  day  of  judgment  the  sinner  abaseth  him- 
self, a  punishment  shall  overtake  him.''  ^ 

2.  And  yet  Mr.  Maclagan *  says  :  ''There  is  nothing  in  his 
doctrine  to  distinguish  it  in  any  marked  way  from  that  of  the 
other  saints  who  taught  the  higher  form  of  Hinduism  in  Northern 
India.  The  unity  of  God,  the  absence  of  any  real  distinction 
between  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns,  the  uselessness  of  ceremonial,  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,  even  the  equality  of  castes  are  topics  com- 
mon to  Nftnak  and  the  Bhagats ;  and  the  Adi-granth  or  sacred 
book,  compiled  by  N&nak,  is  full  of  quotations  from  elder  or  con- 
temporary teachers,  who  taught  essentially  the  same  doctrines  as 


>  CnnniDfflumi,  HisUtry  qf  8%kh$t  4^« 
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pdAul  or  **  foot  baptism'^  as  opposed  to  KhandS  kdpdkul  or ''  sword 
baptism  '^  of  the  Govindi  Sikhs.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  one 
point  of  view  thei-e  is  very  little  difference  between  a  Nanakpanthi 
and  an  ordinary  lax  Hindu/' 

4.  In  these  Provinees  also  the  term  N&naksh&hi  seems  to  be  a 
The  NAnakpuithis  of  the     general  term  applied  to  all  followers  of 

North-western      ProTinoea      xta      i  j'ij  l*  ttja. 

aod  Oadh.  Nanak^  and  mcludes  six  sections :     Ud&sp 

Nirmala^  Eiikapanthi^  Ak&li^  Sutharashdhi  and  Ragreti.  Some 
are  said  to  be  initiated  by  shaving  the  hair  and  washing  the  body 
with  curds  and  water  ;  others  do  not  shave  the  hair  and  let  it  grow 
all  their  lives.  Their  body  is  bathed  in  Ganges  water  which  the 
initiate  has  to  drink^  and  he  also  washes  the  feet  of  the  Guru  and 
drinks  the  water  {eharanamrita).  After  this  the  tfiantra  or  formula 
satfa  ndma  is  whispered  into  his  ear,  and  when  he  reaches  a 
higher  stage  he  receives  the  mantra^tatwa  matt  mdha  vdkj/a.  Any 
of  the  four  great  divisions  (  varna)  msij  join  the  order  and  there 
is  no  condition  of  age.  The  habits  and  guise  of  the  various  sections 
difiEer. 

(1)  Among  Ud&sis  some  have  the  hair  shaved,  some  let  it  !grow 
long.  They  wear  a  narrow  waistcloth  (kopin)  dyed  with  red 
ochre  {geru)  and  an  anehala  or  cloth  round  the  waist. 
They  carry  a  water  vessel  (kamandal)  like  Sannyftsis. 
Those  who  are  heads  {mahant )  of  a  monastery  wear  a  head 
dress  {fdfa)  dyed  with  vermilion. 

(2)  The  Nirmalas  dress  like  the  Udisis,  but  keep  their  hair 
long  and  sometimes  wear  white  clothes. 

(3)  The  Kiikapanthis  wear  the  hair  uncut  and  wear  a  turban 
and  ordinary  clothes.  They  live  a  family  life  ( grikaHk) 
and  carry  a  white  rosary. 

(4)  The  Ak&lis  wear  the  hair  long  and  wear  a  waist  band  (jdii' 
ghiya)  and  a  black,  and  sometimes  a  white,  turban.     They 

are  sometimes  family  men  and  sometimes  wandering  ascetics* 
They  wear  an  iron  ring  {ehakra)  in  the  turban  and  an  iron 
rosary.  To  the  Br^manical  thread  ijaneu)  they  tie  a  small 
knife  and  wear  an  iron  ring  {kara)  on  the  waist. 

(5)  The  Suthrash&hifl  are  both  house  keepers  and  mendicants. 
Tbey  beat  two  sticks  together  and  sing  the  praises  of  GKiru 
Ninak  or  some  other  worthy  of  the  sect.  They  wear  a  white 
dress  with  a  strip  of  black  cloth  round  the  neck  and  a  turban 
of  the  same  colour.    This  cloth  is  usually  of  wool. 
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pdAul  or  **  foot  baptism''  as  opposed  to  Khande  kdpdkul  or ''  sword 
baptism ''  of  the  Govindi  Sikhs.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  one 
point  of  view  there  is  very  little  difference  between  a  Nanakpanthi 
and  an  ordinary  lax  Hindu/' 

4.  In  these  Frovinees  also  the  term  N&naksh&hi  seems  to  be  a 
The  NAiiAkpanthifl  of  the     general  term  applied  to  all  followers  of 

North- Weatern      ProTinoeB      xta      i  j'ij  i.»  tt^a. 

aod  Oodh.  Nanak^  and  mcludes  six  sections :     Ud&sp 

Nirmala,  EAkapanthi^  Akili^  SutharashShi  and  Ragreti.  Some 
are  said  to  be  initiated  by  shaving  the  hair  and  washing  the  body 
with  curds  and  water  ;  others  do  not  shave  the  hair  and  let  it  grow 
all  their  lives.  Their  body  is  bathed  in  Granges  water  which  the 
initiate  has  to  drink^  and  he  also  washes  the  feet  of  the  Gruru  and 
drinks  the  water  {charanamrita).  After  this  the  mantra  or  formula 
satfa  ndma  is  whispered  into  his  ear,  and  when  he  reaches  a 
higher  stage  he  receives  the  manlra^tatwa  ma$i  mdha  vdkj/a.  Any 
of  the  four  great  divisions  (  vama)  msij  join  the  order  and  there 
is  no  condition  of  age.  The  habits  and  guise  of  the  various  sections 
differ. 

(1)  Among  Ud&sis  some  have  the  hair  shaved,  some  let  it  !grow 
long.  They  wear  a  narrow  waistcloth  (kopin)  dyed  with  red 
ochre  {geru)  and  an  anekala  or  cloth  round  the  waist. 
They  carry  a  water  vessel  {kamaudal)  like  Sanny&siB. 
Those  who  are  heads  {makant )  of  a  monastery  wear  a  head 
dress  (id/a)  dyed  with  vermilion. 

(2)  The  Ninnalas  dress  like  the  Ud&sis,  but  keep  their  hair 
long  and  sometimes  wear  white  clothes. 

(3)  The  Kiikapanthis  wear  the  hair  uncut  and  wear  a  turban 
and  ordinary  clothes.  They  hve  a  family  life  ( grikastk) 
and  carry  a  white  rosary. 

(4)  The  Akftlis  wear  the  hair  long  and  wear  a  waist  band  (jdti' 
gkiya)  and  a  black,  and  sometimes  a  white,  turban.     They 

are  sometimes  family  men  and  sometimes  wandering  ascetics. 
They  wear  an  iron  ring  {ekakra)  in  the  turban  and  an  iron 
rosary.  To  the  Brfthmanical  thread  ijaneu)  they  tie  a  small 
knife  and  wear  an  iron  ring  [kara)  on  the  waist. 
(6)  The  Suthrash&hia  are  both  house -keepers  and  mendicants. 
Tbey  beat  two  sticks  together  and  sing  the  praises  of  Ghiru 
Ninak  or  some  other  worthy  of  the  sect.  They  wear  a  white 
dress  with  a  strip  of  black  cloth  round  the  neck  and  a  turban 
of  the  same  colour.    This  cloth  is  usually  of  wool. 
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caste  is,  of  course,  entirely  occupational  and  they  intermarry  freely 
with  other  Muhammadans. 

DiiiribuUoH  of  Ndnbdii  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


DiSTBICTB. 

Nmnbers. 

DI8TBICT8. 

Nnmbera. 

Meenit   . 

89 

Ghizipur 

64 

Ifathara 

3 

Gorakhpnr 

743 

Agn 

120 

AxaiDgarh 

58 

Farrukb&bid   . 

136 

Looknow 

243 

Mainpari 

19 

Unio      . 

48 

EUwah  . 

71 

RftdBareli 

12 

Etah       « 

10 

Sltapor   • 

33 

BadAun  • 

21 

Uardoi    • 

56 

MoridAUkd      . 

((5 

Kheri 

13 

8faahjahinpar  . 

290 

Bahi4ioh 

32 

OawDpnr 

25 

Saltinpur 

22 

Fatehpnr 

3 

1 

Part&bgarh 

11 

Lalitpar 

»                % 

Torn 

2,177 

Nandwani.^— A  sept  of  Oudh  BAjputs,  who  were,  in  Sitapor, 
the  predeoessors  of  the  Gaur  lUjputs. 

Naqshbandii  Naqshbandiya. — ^An  order  of  Muhammadan 
Faqirs  which  was  fonnded  by  Khwftja  Pir  Muhammad  Naqshband, 
whose  tomb  is  in  the  Kasar-i-Urfin  at  Bukh&ra.  "  This  man  and 
his  father  were  both  manufacturers  of  brocade,  hence  the  name 
Naqshband  or  the  '  pattern  maker. '  The  sect  was  introduced 
into  India  by  Shaikh  Ahmad  Sirbandi,  whose  priestly  genealogy  is 
traced  back  to  Abu-Bakr,  the  first  Khalifa.  The  Naqshbandia 
worship  entirely  by  the  zikr^i^khafi  or  the  '  silent  process/  sitting 
perfectly  calm  and  quiet,  and  repeating  the  Kalima  under  their 
breath*  They  often  sit  immersed  in  meditation  {murdqabah),  quite 
motionless,  with  the  head  bent,  and  the  eye  closed  or  fixed  on  the 
ground.    All  singing  and  music  they  utterly  repudiate,  and  are 


*  Sitapuir  8$ttUm€nt  lUport^  39. 
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the  reenlt  is  given  here^  leave  its  solution  almost  as  uncertain  as 
ever.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  name  Nat  is  an  occupa- 
tional term  which  includes  a  number  of  different  clans  who  have 
been  grouped  together  merely  on  account  of  their  common  occupa- 
tion of  dancings  prostitution^  and  performance  of  various  primitive 
industries. 

2.  The  same  people  are  found  also  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
these  Provinces.  Thus  they  appear  to  be  identical,  at  least  in  occu- 
pation^ with  the  Kolh&tis  of  Bombay^  who  are  also  known  as  Dom- 
bari,  and  are  ''  rope  dancers  and  tumblers^  as  well  as  makers  of  the 
small  bnfEalo  horn  pulleys  which  are  used  with  cart  ropes  in  &sten- 
ing  loads.  They  also  make  hide  combs  and  gunpowder  flasks. 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age^  she  is  called  to  choose  between  marriage 
and  prostdtutiou.  If^  with  her  parents^  consent,  she  wishes  to  lead  a 
married  life^  she  is  well  taken  care  of  and  carefully  watched.  If 
she  chooses  to  be  a  tumbler  and  a  prostitute,  she  is  taken  before  the 
caste  council,  a  feast  is  given,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council 
she  is  declared  a  prostitute.  The  prostitutes  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
with  other  Eolhitis,  except  with  their  own  children.  Still,  when 
they  grow  old,  their  caste-fellows  support  them.  They  worship 
Amba  Bhaw&ni,  Hanum&n,  Ehandoba,  and  the  cholera  goddess 
Mari&i ;  but  their  favourite  and,  as  they  say,  their  only  living  gods 
are  the  bread-winners  or  hunger-scarers,  the  drum,  the  rope,  and 
the  balancing  pole/^^ 

8.  Of  the  same  people  in  the  Dakkhin,  Major  Ghinthorpe ' 
writes : — '*  The  Kolhitis  belong  to  the  great  S&nsy  a  family  of  robbers 
and  claim  their  descent  from  Mallanflr,  the  brother  of  Sftnsmal. 
There  are  two  tribes,  Dukar  Eolhfttis  and  Eam  or  F&l  EolhAtis. 
The  former  are  a  non-wandering  criminal  tribe,  whereas  the  latter  are 
a  non-wandering  criminal  class.  Depraved  in  morals,  the  males  of 
both  tribes  subsist  to  a  great  extent  by  the  prostitution  of  some  of 
their  females,  though  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  former 
that  they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  latter.  They  labour  for  them- 
selves by  cultivating  land,  by  taking  service  as  village  watchmen,  or 
by  hiring  themselves  to  villages  to  destroy  that  pest  of  Indian 
farmers,  the  wild  hog,  and  above  all  they  are  professional  robbers. 


1  Bcmhay  QaMeiteer^  XX,  186,  iq. 

*  VoisB  on  Criminal  Tribes,  46,  iqq.    The  Kolhltis  take  tbeir  name  from  EolJM, 
ilM  bamboo  on  whieb  tbej  perfonn.— Bombay  Oat$tUer,  XII,  128,  $q. 
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trace  their  origin  to  Mftrwir ;  and  they  are  found  all  over  the  Pro- 
vince, except  on  the  frontier,  where  they  are  almost  unknown.  '* 

6.  There  seems,  then,  very  little  doubt  that  under  the  general 
name  Nat  are  included  various  tribes;  some  of  whom  are  closely 
allied  to  the  vagrant,  criminal  races,  like  the  Sftnsyas,  Beriyas,  and 
H&b&ras ;  and  as  we  shall  find  a  well  pronounced  totemistie  section 
system  among  some  of  the  so-called  sub-castes,  it  seems  possible 
that  they  have  decided  Dravidian  relationship. 

7.  As  has  been  already    stated,  the    tribal   organization  of 

the  Nats  is  most  complex.    Everywhere 
Tribal  organisation.  ^^ley    merge    with    the  regular  vagrant 

tribes,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  is  practically  impossible.  In 
the  last  Census,  about  two- thirds  of  the  Nats  in  these  Provinces 
declared  themselves  as  Hindus  and  one-third  as  Muhammadans. 
Of  the  Hindus  we  find  ten  main  sub-castes  :^The  Brijbasi,  who 
take  their  name  from  their  supposed  country  of  origin,  Braj  or 
Mathura,  and  its  neighbourhood.  Next  come  the  Gu&l  or  *'  cow- 
herds,'' some  of  whom  claim  a  Jit  and  others  an  Ahir  origin.  The 
Jogila  seem  to  be  connected  in  name  with  the  vagrant,  criminal 
Jogis.  The  Eabfltara,  who  take  their  name  from  the  pigeon 
{iaMiar),  are  prostitutes  so-called  from  characteristic  wooing  of 
the  bird.  The  Kalab&z  is  literally  "  a  tumbler  or  juggler."  The 
Kamfttak  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Kam&ta  country,  the 
modern  Kam&tic  in  Madras*  The  Mah&wat  is  so  called  from  the 
Sanskrit  Maidmdira,  "a  great  officer  of  state''  or  an  '^ elephant 
driver,''  an  occupation  to  which  the  word  is  now  generally  applied. 
The  Mirdaha  is  literally  '',a  village  ruler'*  (Persian,  mirdai), 
and  now-a-days  the  word  is  usually  applied  to  a  man  who  carries  a 
chain  for  a  surveyor.  The  B&thaur  is  the  name  of  a  famous 
Bftjput  sept ;  and  Sapera  (Sanskrit,  sarpahdraha)  is  literally  '^  a 
snake  catcher." 

8.  But  this  is  far  from  exhausting  the  tribal  organization  of  the 
Nats.  Thus  Mr.  Camegy  ^  divides  the  Oudh  Nats  into  eight 
sub-castes:— ^ First,  the  Gwftliy&ri  Nats  or  those  of  Gwftlior,  with 
three  sections,  Kapiiri,  Bhatu  and  Sarw&ni.  Of  these  the  KapAri 
appear  to  take  their  name  from  the  Sanskrit  ^arpura,  ''  camphor ;" 
the  Bh&tu  are  seemingly  the  same  as  the  Bh&tu  or  Bhftntu,  a  sub* 

I  Notu.  17. 
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Brajbftsi^  with,  as  sections^  the  Kakhera  or  Kanghigar^  ''comb 
makers,''  aud  the  Banjai-a^  where  we  meet  a  dietinct  groap.  In 
Hardoi  we  find  the  Kalabaz^  Kaniitak^  BrijbfiBi^  and  Bagula;  in 
Bijnor^  the  B&di,  Gn&l,  and  KeutAr,  the  last  of  whom  are  possibly 
connected  with  the  Kewats.  The  sub-castes  of  the  Muhammadan 
Nats  are  much  less  well  established.  In  Ghazipur  we  find  the 
Panj&bi^  Goriya,  and  Hagiya ;  in  Fatehpur^  the  Meghiya^  Dariya, 
Chhijariya,  and  Krim  or  Karim. 

1 0.  The  complete  Census  returns  show  886  sections  of  the  Hindu 
and  205  of  the  Musalmdn  Nats.  They  have^  as  might  have  been 
expected^  largely  adopted  the  names  belonging  to  other  castes 
and  septs,  such  as  Bhintu,  Chamargautam^  Chamarmangta,  Chamar- 
nat,  Chamar  Sangla,  Chamarwa,  Chandel,  Chauh&n,  Chhatri^ 
Dhimar,  Dhobi,  Dom,  Ghosi,  Gond,  GC^jar,  Ghi&l^  Grualbans^  Jidon, 
Kibuli,  Kanchan,  K&yasth^  Khatri^  Kori^  Korwa,  Kormangta, 
Mainpuri  Chauh&n^  Fanwar,  Faturiya,  R&jput,  lUthaur,  Sakarwftr, 
Teli.  With  these  are  the  usual  local  groups:  Brijbsbi,  Chithauriya, 
Dary^btldi^  Gangapftri,  Indauriya,  Jaisw&r,  Jaypuriya,  Kanaujiya, 
Kftshipuri,  Lahauri^  Mathuriya^  Fanjftbi,  R&mpuriya,  Srib&stam. 
The  Musalman  branch  show  an  equally  curious  mixture  of  names. 
We  have  many  distinctively  Hindu  titles  as  B&hman,  Bais, 
Bhadauriya,  Chauhan,  Gttur,  G&jar,  Rftthaur,  and  Tomar ;  regular 
Musalm&n  names  like  Chisti,  Ghori,  ELhw&ja  Mansibi,  ELhwftja 
Miyftn,  Lodi,  Mughal,  Naw&b,  Naumuslim,  Fath&n,  Sadiqi,  Shaikh, 
Turkiya,  and  Yflsufzai;  occupational  terms  and  those  connecting 
them  with  other  gypsy  tribes,  such  as  BAzigar,  Beriya,  B&char^ 
("  Butcher"),  I^om,  Filwin  (''elephant  driver"),  Kanchan,  Mangta 
('*  beggar  "),  Fahlw&n  ("  wrestler  ''),  Bandi  ("  prostitute  "), 
Sftnpwftla  and  Sapera  {"  snake  men  "),  and  Taw&if. 

11.  The  information  at  present  available  is  much   more  com- 

plete  for    the  Eastern  Nats,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  some   of  their  sub-castes 
with  more  or  less  detail* 

12.  The  Bajaniya  Nats  of  Mirzapur  have  seven  sections,  which 

are  obviously  of  totemistic  origin.     These  are 
TlieiBajanija  Nat..        Makriyaua  which  take    their    name    from 

mairi,  ''  a  spider/'  which  no  member  of  the  section  will  kill ; 
Gauhama/ which  are  called  from  goh  the  Gangetic  alligator  or  lizard 
known  as  the  gok  tdnp,  which  none  of  them  will  harm ;  Deodinaik 
or  "  leader  given^by  God/'  the  members  of  this  section  are  generally 
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with  it  and  some  vermilion  on  an  earthen  pot^  and  puts  red  lead  on 
the  parting  of  the  hair  of  the  women  who  go  with  her.  She  bows 
in  obeisance  to  the  well  and  returns  home^  where  the  parched  grain 
is  distributed  among  her  women  friends.  At  the  same  time  the 
father  serves  round  wine  to  his  male  friends,  and  after  that  the 

mother  is  considered  pure. 

16.  The  betrothal  is  settled  by  the  &ther  of  the  boy   paying 

five  rupees  to  the  girl's  father,  which  is  spent  on  wine  for  the 
brethren.  A  feast  is  given  and  the  father  of  the  bride  sends  a  bead 
necklace  and  a  handkerchief  for  his  future  son-in4aw. 

17.  When  the  wedding  day  is  fixed,  the  bride-price  is  sent  in 
advance.  This  is  usually  five  days  before  the  wedding,  and  during 
that  time  the  pair  are  kept  at  their  own  houses  in  *a  thatched  shed 
in  the  courtyard.  This  shed,  contrary  to  the  usual  Hindu  custom, 
is  surrounded  with  screens.  We  have  hero  probably  a  survival  of 
the  custom  of  seclusion  at  puberty.  Every  day  the  pair  are  anoint- 
ed with  turmeric  and  oil.  A  friend  takes  the  bridegroom  on  his 
shoulder  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  when  they  reach  her  door  her 
relatives  make  a  square,  in  each  comer  of  which  a  brass  lota  is 
placed.  A  pice  is  put  into  each  tola,  and  the  four  vessels  are  joined 
with  a  string.  Into  this  enclosure  the  pair  are  led,  and  inside  it 
they  make  five  circuits.  This  is  the  binding  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  bride  returns  to  the  house  and  the  bridegroom  to  his  friends. 
That  night  is  spent  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  next  morning  the 
bride  puts  on  a  dress  purchased  out  of  the  bride  price.  The  pair 
stand  at  the  door,  and  the  bride's  mother  waves  a  plough  yoke  (Jila) 
over  their  heads  for  good  luck.  Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  taken  home  on  the  shoulders  of  two  male  friends.  At  the  door 
the  boy's  mother  again  waves  a  plough  yoke  over  them,  and  the 
boy,  seizing  the  yoke,  runs  and  demolishes  with  it  the  nuptial  shed 
{mdnro)  in  the  courtyard.     This  concludes  the  marriage. 

18.  They  bury  their  dead  in  theb  own  cemetery.  When  a 
person  dies  they  put  a  copper  coin  in  his  mouth  as  a  viaticum. 
The  corpse  is  taken  on  a  bier  and  buried  with  the  head  to  the 
north  and  the  feet  to  the  south.  When  the  grave  is  filled,  they 
pour  some  wine  on  the  ground,  and  they  do  the  same  at  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  where  wine  is  served  round  when  they  return  after 
the  burial.  The  ceremonies  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  are  done 
some  months  later,  when  they  can  afEord  to  do  so.  They  go  to  the 
river  side  and  cook  cakes,  rice,  and  pulse.    Then  they  spread  a  cloth 
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.     22.  The  Byidha  are  another  tribe  of  these  vagrants.     They 

take  their  name  from  the  Sanskrit  Vvddku. 

The  BjAdU  Nats.  u       x.      j.      n     mv.  i.   ^    i  i     i 

''  a  hnnter.  They  are  a  short,  black  race, 
with  very  large  dark  eyes,  very  black  hair,  which  they  keep  long 
and  unkempt,  short  beard,  whiskers  and  mustache,  and  a  short, 
rather  broad,  nose.  Those  of  Mirzapur  are  unable  to  name  any  of 
their  exogamous  sections,  and  their  rules  of  intermarriage  are  very 
vag^e.  They  do  not  even  maintain  the  ordinary  formula  that  the 
line  of  the  paternal  uncle  (chtteha),  maternal  uncle  [mdmu)^  paternal 
aunt  [philphu),  and  maternal  aunt  \md09i)  aie  to  be  avoided.  In 
short,  they  have  pi-actioally  no  prohibited  degrees  Thus  a  man 
will  marry  his  son  to  his  own  sister's  daughter,  to  his  maternal 
aunt's  daughter,  and  so  on. 

23.  The  marriage  negotiations  are  carried  on  by  the  maternal 
uncle  (mdmn)  of  the  boy,  a  custom  which  may  be  a  survival 
of  the  matriarchate.  Sometimes  one  of  the  meaner  Brfthmans  goes 
with  the  envoy.  When  the  match  is  settled  the  boy's  maternal 
undo,  brother-in-law,  and  some  of  his  female  relations  go  to  the 
house  of  the  bride  and  pay  the  bride  price,  which  consists  of  twenty 
rupees  in  cash,  a  set  of  glass  bangles  (e^tiri),  a  cocoanut,  a  betel- 
nut,  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  These  things  are  given  to  the  mother  of 
the  bride.  They  return  after  fixing  the  marriage  day.  A  pavilion 
(mduro)  is  erected  at  the  boy's  house,  and  next  day  he  starts  for  the 
bride's  house.  They  have  no  regular  Purohit  or  family  priest,  but 
the  lucky  dates  for  these  events  are  ascertained  from  some  village 
Brihman.  All  the  relations,  including  the  women,  which  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  all  Hindu  usage,  accompany  the  procession. 
On  that  day  the  bride's  father  entertains  the  whole  party  with 
goat's  flesh  and  rice. 

24.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  marriage,  ihe  bridegroom 
takes  his  seat  in  the  pavilion  with  the  bride  seated  beside  him, 
her  mother  shading  her  faoe  with  the  end  of  her  sheet.  Then  the 
bride's  female  relations  rub  the  pair  vigorously  with  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  turmeric.  This  is  done  three  times  while  the  ceremony 
goes  on.  The  binding  part  of  the  rite  is  the  rubbing  of  the  part- 
ing of  the  bride's  hair  with  red  lead,  which  is  done  by  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  bridegroom,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  This  is,  of 
course,  contrary  to  all  Hindu  usage ;  the  boy  usually  does  this  rite 
himself.  During  the  marriage  the  girl's  father  performs  no  rite, 
which  again  is  very  unorthodox.    They  have  no   retiring-room 
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and  plate  {lota,  thdli)  and  a  female  calf  to  a  Bifthman.     This  con- 
cludes the  death  rite- 

£S.  All  who  can  afEord  it  have  an  annual  propitiation  of  the 
dead  (dartO*  They  do  not  on  this  occasion  feed  the  brethren^  but 
give  a  Br&hman  some  brass  vessels.  Then  he  stands  up  and  raising 
his  hands  says  : — **  Children  of  the  dead  man  I  Live  in  happiness  I" 
They  have  no  regular  fortnight  of  the  dead  {pUrapaksAa) ,  and  no 
srdddAa. 

£9.  In  the  month  of  Sftwan,  they  worship  Hariyili  Devi,  "  the 
goddess  of  greenery/'  who  watches  the  crops.     To  her  a  fire  offer- 
ing (iom)  is  made  in  the  field  with  sugar  and  ghi.     In  Fhilgun 
they  bum  the  old  year   (sambat  jaldna)   when  they  diink  and  eat 
good  food.     They  observe  no  other  Hindu  festival  except  the  Fhagua 
or  Holi.     On  some  day  in  the  light  fortnight  of  Asarh,  they  worship 
their  deceased  ancestors  (purakklog)^    They  make  a  fire   offering 
with  sugar  and  ghi,  and  sprinkle  a  little  spirits  on  the  ground* 
This  worship  is  done  by  the  head  of  the  &unily  at   home.     Their 
tribal  deity  is  Bhawani  Devi,  who  is  worshipped  every  third  year  in 
the   light  fortnight  of  Ph&lgun.     To  her  is  offered  a  black  goat, 
which  is  fed  on  rice  before  being  sacrificed.     The  worshipper  does  the 
sacrifice  himself.     When  sickness  or  other  trouble  comes  upon  them 
they   sometimes  get  the  Baiga  to  sacrifice  a  goat  to  the  village  gods 
(deoidr).     Men  and  women  both  eat  the  flesh  of  the  victims  to 
Bhawdni.     She  has  no  temple,  but  most  people  make  a  stone  or 
mud  platform  near  their  houses,  where  she  is  supposed  to  dwell. 
When  they  eat,  they  throw  a  little  food  and  water  on  the  ground  for 
the  ancestral  ghosts,  and  say-^'^  If  any  of  you  are  hungry,  come 
and  eat.'' 

^  ^  80.  The  women  of  this  tribe  do  not  tattoo ;  this  is  done  by  the 
BIdl  Nats.  ^-  The  women  get  themselves  tattooed  with  little  spots  on 
both  wrists :  but  the  custom  is  not  well  defined.  If  an  unmarried 
woman  is  caught  in  an  intrigue  with  a  member  of  the  caste,  the 
oouneil  order  him  to  pay  twenty  rupees  to  her&ther,  andsbe  is  then 
made  over  to  him  by  a  sort  of  informal  marriage.  In  the  same  way, 
if  a  married  woman  is  caught  with  a  man  her  paramour  pays  the 
husband  twenty  rupees  and  takes  over  the  lady*  If  her  lover  be  of 
another  caste  she  is  permanently  expelled.  They  profess  to  have 
stringent  rules  to  enforce  chastity  among  their  women,  but  they  are 
not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  occasionally  prostituting  their  girls. 
They  have  no  occupation  but  begging,  and  do  not  dancci  play,  sing. 
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real  wives  are  girls  of  other  castes^  who  are  bought  by  them  or 
kidnapped.  This  is  a  costly  and  dangerous  business  ;  hence  the 
number  of  old  bachelors  among  them  is  very  large.  When  they  do 
marry  in  the  tribe  they  observe  no  prohibited  degrees  and  marry 
cousins.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  paternity  of  their  children.  Some 
of  them  are  Hindus  and  some  Muhammadans.  The  Hindus  employ 
low  fir&hmans  as  their  priests,  and  bum  their  dead.  The  Muham- 
madans bury.  Hindus  worship  their  ancestors  in  the  month  of  Ku&r, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Province  their  favourite  deities  are  the 
Yindhyab&sini  Devi  of  Bindh&chal  and  Garbara  Devi«  These  are 
worshipped  in  the  month  of  Aghan  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  and 
an  offering  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  The  Hindu  branch  do  not  eat 
bief  and  pork.  They  eat  mutton,  goat's  flesh,  venison,  and  the  like. 
They  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  horse,  camel,  jackal  or  rats.  The 
Muhammadans  do  not  eat  pork,  but  use  beef  and  drink  spirits. 
'Ihej  eat  the  camel  and  fowls  and  the  other  animals  which  the  Hindu 
branch  of  the  tribe  eat. 

3S«  This  branch  of  the  Nats  has  exogamous  sections,  but  few  of 

them  are  able  to   give  a  list  of  them.     In 
Nats.  ^'  Hardoi  their  sections  are  Savii,  Ohughasiyay 

Panchhiya,  Jimiehhiya.  Their  tradition  is  that  they  were  once 
Kshatriyas,  and  were  forced  to  deny  their  caste  when  Alft-ud-din  con- 
quered Chithor  in  1803  A.D.  Another  account  of  them  is  that 
their  first  ancestor  was  a  Dhinwar,  and  that  they  were  begotten  by 
him  from  a  Teli  woman.  They  wander  about  the  country  in  rude 
huts  {iirki)  made  of  reeds.  To  the  east  of  the  Province  they  ap- 
pear to  conduct  their  marriages  in  one  of  these  huts  with  a  rude 
form  of  the  circumambulation  {bAanwnri)  ceremony  They  have 
a  strange  legend  that  Parameswar  was  once  incarnated  as  a  Nat  at 
Sambhal  in  the  Mor&d&bftd  District,  and  became  such  an  accomp- 
lished acrobat  that  in  one  bound  he  fixed  a  cart  and  in  a  second  some 
mill  stones  in  a  tree  which  no  Elalab&z  has  been  since  able  to  take 
down.  Their  occupation  is  rope-dancing  and  other  acrobatic  feats. 
They  are  fairly  strict  Hindus,  and  are  said  not  to  prostitute  their 
women  In  Oudh  their  favourite  deity  seems  to  be  Hardeo  or  Har- 
daur  L&la,  the  godling  of  cholera.  From  Etah  it  is  reported  that 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Baghaliya  Nats,  who  dance  on 
ropes,  and  the  Kalabaz,  who  do  somersaultb  and  other  athletic  feats . 
They  are  very  fond  of  singing  the  Alha  song  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  drum.    During  the  rwis  these  people  move  about  from  vil  • 
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of  circumcifiion  {musalmdnt).  They  have  practically  no  marriage 
ceremony.  The  girPs  father  attires  her  in  a  new  dresB^  pats 
bangles  and  ear-ornaments  {tarki)  on  her  and  then  she  is  sent  into 
the  hat  where  her  hnsband  receives  her.  If  he  can  afEord  it,  he 
feeds  the  brethren.  They  bory  their  dead  in  any  convenient  place. 
When  they  bary  a  corpse,  they  pat  his  tools  with  him,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  sapport  himself  in  the  next  world.  When  any  one  falls 
sick,  they  sacrifice  fowls  at  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  make  an 
offering  of  spirits  and  tobacco. 

86.  They  ai-e  nominally  Mahammadans,  bat  carry  oat  hardly  any 
of  the  rules  of  the  faith.  They  worship  the  goddess  known  as 
Bhitari  and  S&yari,  and  their  deified  ancestor  Hathila.  Bhitari  is 
worshipped  on  a  Monday  or  Taesday  in  the  fields  with  a  sacrifice  of 
goats,  which  only  the  married  males  ai*e  allowed  to  eat.  She  is  the 
protectress  of  their  camp  and  children.  S&yari  is  the  patroness  of 
their  trade  and  is  worshipped  in  the  tent  or  hat  with  an  offering  of 
a  black  cock  and  some  spirits.  The  Devi  of  Bindh&chal  also 
receives  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  The  only  festival  which  they  observe 
is  the  Eajaii,  when  they  sing,  drink,  and  practise  a  good  deal  of 
nide  licentionsness.  They  have  the  asaal  fear  of  ghosts  and 
demons.  When  a  child  suffers  from  the  Evil  Eye,  they  get  a  handful 
of  dust  from  an  ezorcisor,  and  wave  it  over  the  child's  head.  They 
drink  spirits,  eat  beef,  goat's  flesh,  mutton,  fowls,  camels,  venison, 
etc.  They  abstain  from  pork.  They  will  not  eat  from  the  hands  of 
a  Dom,  Dhobi,  Musahar,  Kol,  or  similar  low  castes,  and  no  one  will 
eat  their  food. 

87.  The  Mahiwat  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  degraded  outcaste. 
He  wears  dirty  clothes  and  a  filthy  rag  as  a  turban,  keeps  his  hair 
long  and  unkempt,  and  has  round  his  neck  strings  of  coral  beads  or 
gkumri  seeds.  In  his  ears  he  wears  iron  rings.  The  women  wear  a 
petticoat  (/tfi»^a),sheet(»(jrt),  with  strings  of  beads  round  their  necks, 
bracelets,  and  thick  anklets.  The  men  carry  in  a  wallet  rude  lances 
(noihtar)^  a  cupping  horn  [iinghi)^  and  some  hollow  bamboo  pipes, 
with  which  he  extracts  by  suction  the  matter  out  of  abscesses  and 
sore  ears.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  clean- 
ness and  antiseptics,  and  his  instraments  must  be  responsible  for 
much  horrible  infection.  He  takes  the  '^  worm "  out  of  carious 
teeth,  bleeds  and  lances  abscesses,  and  cleans  the  wax  out  of  ears,  in 
which  department  of  his  business  he  is  known  as  K&nmailiya  [Kdm 
"  ear,"  mailij/a,  "  filth ''),  Khutkaiha  or  Khuntkarha, "  the  man  of 
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te!I  in  this  way  : — Mahftdeva  Pftba  once  created  four  men.  To  one 
he  gave  the  musioal  instrument  known  as  ndgdaman  or  ''snake 
pipe/'  with  which  serpents  are  expelled,  and  his  own  drum^  the 
damaru,  whereby  they  might  earn  their  living  by  playing  and 
begging ;  to  the  second^  he  gave  the  musical  instrument  knovm  as 
the  iikari,  by  playing  which  he  might  support  himself ;  to  the 
third^  he  gave  a  loom,  and  he  became  a  Panka ;  to  the  fourth^  he  gave 
the  means  of  smelting  iron^  and  he  became  an  Agariya.  This  legend 
thus  brings  the  Badis  into  contact  with  the  Agariyas  and  Pankas 
who  are  certainly  of  Travidian  origin.  The  first  man,  according  to 
the  story y  came  to  the  Majhw&rs,  who  fed  him  and  appointed  him 
to  be  the  receiver  of  their  alms.  These  sections  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  of  whom  the  Jaghat,  Marai,  and  Jinjhariya  intermarry; 
so  do  the  Ur6  and  Neti,  and,  lastly, the  Net&mand  the  Oika. 

41.  They  have  a  tribal  council  under  a  hereditary  chairman 
{maHo)f  who  arranges  marriages,  sanctions  divorces  and  fines  those 
who  offend  against  caste  rules.  The  fine  ranges,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  offenders,  from  one  and  quarter  to  twenty  rupees.  If  he 
fail  to  pay  the  fine,  he  is  excommunicated  for  twelve  years.  The 
intermarriage  of  first-cousins  is  allowed,  and  they  marry  by  prefer- 
ence their  cousins  on  the  mother's  side. 

42.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  allowed.  There  is  no 
ceremony  in  widow  marriage,  except  that  the  Mahto  admonishes 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  brethren  to  behave  well  to  each  other. 
In  the  marriage  ceremony  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  except  that  the 
father  or  mother  of  the  bride  washes  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom,  a 
rite  which  is  known  as  naA  ehiorwa.  When  the  bridegroom  goes 
to  fetch  his  bride,  he  carries  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  most  part  of  the 
rite  is  done  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  possibly  a  survival  of 
marriage  by  capture. 

43.  The  Bftdis  of  Mirzapur  cremate  their  dead,  unless  they  are 
unmarried,  in  which  case  they  are  buried  The  ritual  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  in  foroe  among  the  Majhw&rs. 

44.  The  religion  of  the  Badis  is  largely  made  up  of  ancestor 
worship.  They  offer  to  them,  at  the  Holi,  goats,  cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats, as  a  propitiation.  They  say  that  formerly  the  PatAris  oflicia- 
ted  as  their  priests,  but  now  do  so  no  longer.  They  accept  no 
services  from  Brfthmans.  Their  chief  objects  of  worship,  except 
their  deceased  ancestors,  are  Ju&lamukhi,  B&rhi  Mita ''  the  old 
mother ''  and  Mastn,  the  deity  of  the  cremation  ground.     Juilamu- 
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46.  This  sub^caste  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  Sanskrit, 

mallaka*kdrat  *^  the  maker  of  a  cocoanut-oil 
*  *  *  *  vessel/'  Those  in  Mirzapur  refer  their  origin 
to  LohArdaga  in  Chota  Nagpur,  and  say  that  they  were  originally 
Sim&rs.  They  even  now  procure  Br&hmans  and  barbers  from  that 
part  of  the  country  whence  they  say  they  emigrated  some  two  genera- 
tions ago.  They  have  their  own  tribal  coimcil  known  as  Kuimmh 
bidi  OT  **  the  family  of  the  brethren/'  with  a  pi-esident  (makto). 
OfEences  against  caste  discipline  are  punished  by  fines  usually 
amounting  to  twelve  or  thirteen  rupees.  This  is  spent  in  food 
and  drink  for  members. 

47»  The  prohibited  degrees  are  first-cousins  on  both  sides.  The 
usual  age  for  marriage  is  twelve^  or  when  the  pair  attain  puberty. 
Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  friends  on  both  sides^  but  runaway 
matches  appear  not  to  be  uncommon.  The  price  of  the  bride  is  fixed 
fay  tribal  custom  at  sixteen  rupees.  Polygamy  is  allowed^  and  the 
only  privilege  of  the  senior  wife  is  that  she  abne  is  allowed  to  per- 
form the  worship  of  the  family  gods.  Infidelity  in  women  is  for^ 
given  on  a  fine  being  paid  to  the  council.  The  council  has  the 
power  of  ordering  divorce  and  a  divorced  woman  can  be  renuuried 
in  the  caste  by  the  iagdi  form,  after  she  provides  a  dinner  for  the 
brethren.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  permitted  under 
the  usual  conditions.  Their  domestic  ceremonies  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Majhw&rs,  among  whom  they  Uve. 

48.  They  are  Hindus  by  religion  and  their  tribal  deities  are 
Kili,  Btirhi  Mfti  and  Bhairon.  They  worship  E4U  at  the  Naurfttra 
of  Chait  in  the  house  chapel  {deogiar)  with  an  offering  of  a  goat^  and 
cakes^  milk^  and  wine.  Bhairon  receives  the  same  offerings  but  to 
him  a  blood  offering  is  very  seldom  made.  The  women  have  no 
gods  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fast  on  Sundays  and  offer  to  the 
Sim  godhng,  SClraj  Nftrftyan,  rice  boiled  with  milk  in  a  new  earthen 
pot.  They  bow  to  him  as  he  rises  in  the  morning.  They  also  bow 
to  the  new  moon,  but  have  no  special  form  of  woi-ship*  They  occa- 
sionally consult  a  Sakadwipi  Brahman,  but  the  real  tribal  priest  is  the 
Mahto  or  headman.  He  acts  for  them  at  marriages  and  deaths. 
Most  houses  have  a  chapel  (dt^ogkar)  with  a  mound  of  earth,  on 
which  are  iiide  representatives  of  the  tribal  gods.  They  swear  on  the 
fc-et  of  Br&hmans,  on  a  leaf  of  the  pipal  tree  or  fulati  leaf,  by  hold- 
ing a  cow's  tail  or  a  piece  of  copper.  They  worship  Hariy&ri  Devi, 
''  the  goddess  of  greenery/^  as  the  protectress  of  crops. 

49.  They  eat  pork,  mutton,  goat's  flesh,  venison,  fowls,  and  fish. 
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81  NAUMUSLIM. 

Naxunnslim  {Nau,  "new''  if««W»»— '' Muhammadan  "). — ^A 
term  appUed  to  recent  converts  to  Islim.  It  is  often  particularly 
selected  by  fresh  B&jpnt  converts.  These,  however,  in  the  lists  of 
the  last  Census,  are  given  under  the  head  Bi.jput,  such  as  the  L&l- 
kh&ni  and  similar  tribes,  who  have  been  separately  discussed.  Many 
of  them  have  only  imperfectly  adopted  Isl&m,  and  still  retain  several 
of  their  own  tribal  customs  in  oonnection  with  birth,  death,  marriage, 
inheritance,  etc. 
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87  NIKTJMBU. 

of  Dasaiatba  and  Bftma.  The  Niknmbhas,  who  settled  in  this 
region,  retained  their  early  tribal  name,  while  their  brethren  of 
Ayodhya  assumed  the  name  of  Raghuvansi/' 

2.  In     Hai'doi  ^  the     Nikumbhas  say   that    they    came   from 

Alwar  about  1450  A.D.     Another   account 

The  Nikumbhas  of  the  ,  ,  rr     t-t.     ai 

North-western  Provin-       makes    them    out    to   be  a   Kacnhwaha  or 

Sfirajbans  clan  which  left  Aral  or  Arwal  in 
Jaypur  and  alternately  served  the  Tomar  RSja  of  Delhi  and  the 
Rathaur  of  Kanauj.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  good  work 
(nek  idfff)  they  did  in  the  service  of  these  monarchs.  Others  say 
that  the  name  means  'Mow  caste"  or  "illegitimate."  They  were 
the  original  Thakur  settlers  in  Farnikbabad '  in  the  old  Fargana  of 
Pipargaon,  now  included  in  Muhammadabad.  The  Azamgarh' 
branch  are  said  to  have  come  from  Jaunpur,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
generations  ago,  being  called  in  by  a  Brahman  to  save  his  daughter 
from  marriage  with  a  RSjbhar  The  family  became  Muhammadan 
under  the  Sult&ns  of  Jaunpur.  Those  in  Oorakhpur  have  the  title 
of  Simet,  which  they  gained  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  Emperors  of 
Delhi.  Then,  as  now,  they  only  liaised  the  hand  to  the  head^  and 
never  bowed,  when  making  obeisance.  The  Emperor,  annoyed  at 
this  apparent  want  of  respect,  had  a  sword  placed  across  the  door- 
way, and  some  of  them,  maintaining  their  position,  were  decapitated.* 
The  Rajas  of  Basti,  Unwal,  and  Rudrapur,  in  the  Gk)rakhpur  Dis- 
trict belong  to  this  sept.  Those  in  Gh&zipur  trace  their  descent 
from  Vikrama  Deva,  brother  of  Akhraj  Deva,  Raja  of  Unwal,  in 
Gorakhpur,  who,  when  he  came  to  bathe  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sarju  and  the  Ganges,  founded  a  colony  there.  They  endeavour  to 
keep  up  their  connection  with  Gorakhpur,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  their  headman,  Babu  Rdghunath  Sinh,  visited  Unwal  and 
planted  groves  and  dug  wells  at  his  own  expense. 

3.  In  Farrukhabad  they  claim  to  belong  to  the  Garga  gotr^^ 
give  girls  to  the  Chandel,  Bhadauriya,  Kachhwaha,  Chauhan,  and 
Pramar  septs :  and  marry  brides  from  the  Chamargaur,  Rathaur, 
Gaharwar,  Sombansi,  and  Ujjaini.  In  Unao  they  say  thiy  belong 
to  the  Bhiradwaja  gotra\  take  wives  from  the  Gaur,  DhakrS,  Bais, 
and  Janwar  ;  and  give  girls  to  the  Somljansi,  Rathaur  and  Chauhan. 


1  Setllemcni  Report,  74. 

'Settlement  Rep*^rt^  18. 

*8ettlpwcnt  Report,  63. 

■*  Fur  a  iiiiuilar  8*ory  ^''c  Uoruiur,  Tmrrii,  lol. 
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oonsoions  individual  existence  in  a  future  worldi  when  the  highest 
reward  of  the  good  will  be,  not  extinction,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  visible  presence  of  the  Divinity  whom  they  have  served  upon 
earth ;  a  state,  therefore,  absolutely  identical  with  Heaven,  as  our 
theologians  define  it.  The  one  infinite  and  invisible  God,  who  is 
the  only  real  existence,  is,  they  maintain,  the  only  proper  object  of 
man^s  devout  contemplation.  But  as  the  incomprehensible  is  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties,  he  is  partially  manifested 
for  our  behoof  in  the  book  of  creation,  in  which  natural  objects  are 
the  letters  of  the  universal  alphabet,  and  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  Divine  Author.  A  printed  page^  however,  conveys  no  meaning 
to  any  one  but  a  scholar,  and  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  even  by 
him ;  so  too  with  the  book  of  the  world.  And  thus  it  matters 
little  whether  Radha  and  Krishna  were  ever  real  personages  ;  the 
mysteries  of  divine  love  which  they  symbolise  remain  though  the 
symbols  disappear/^  ^ 

2.  From  enquiries  made  at  Benares  it  appears  that  initiates  are 
accepted  from  among  Brfthmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  all 
Sfidras  from  whose  hands  high  caste  Hindus  can  take  water.  No 
regard  is  paid  to  social  status,  but  no  one  is  accepted  who  is  addicted 
to  drunkenness  or  incontinency,  or  who  eats  and  drinks  from  the 
bands  of  persons  of  other  creeds.  Ihe  formula  of  initiation  is 
Sri  KrUkna  sarnam  mama,  "  I  seek  refuge  in  Sri  Krishna ;  '^  or 
Sri  mutund  ekaranamsarnam  prapadye,  "O  Sri  Krishna  I  give  me 
refuge  at  thy  feet ; ''  or  Sri  Kriihanaynamah,  '^  I  salute  thee,  Sri 
Krishna.''  When  the  candidate  is  initiated  he  is  taught  to  be 
truthful,  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to  be  peaceful,  to  fast 
on  the  eleventh  [ekddaihi)  of  the  month,  to  trust  in  Sri  Krishna 
for  all  earthly  and  heavenly  blessings,  to  avoid  slandering  and 
backbiting,  to  abstain  from  flesh  and  spirituous  liquor,  and  to 
instruct  the  disciples. 

S.  They  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Ghuru,  whom  they  con- 
stantly visit ;  but  he  does  not  come  to  them  unless  specially  invited. 
When  a  disciple  visits  his  Gxiru,  he  brings  a  money  present,  and 
receives  in  return  some  consecrated  food  (prasdd).  lliose  of  the 
sect  who  are  family  men  live  at  home ;  the  ascetic  class  in  monas- 
teries. The  latter  are  supplied  with  food  and  other  necessaries 
of  life  by  the  Guru, 

1  Qrowie,  Mathura,  181  9q, 
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of  these  names  are  derived  from  some  village.  All  intermarry 
with  each  other,  and  now  follow  agriculture,  service,  peddlings 
and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims  to  Kedarndth,  who 
are  regarded  as  their  legitimate  prey  and  shorn  accordingly .^ 

Niyariya. —  (Hindi  niydra,  nirdla  '^  separate,  distinct ").— A 
refiner  of  precious  metals,  who  washes  the  sweeping  of  the  shops  of 
goldsmiths  and  similar  craftsmen,  and  extracts  the  gold  and 
silver.  The  caste,  such  as  it  is,  is  purely  professional  and  though 
some  families  have  made  it  their  hereditary  occupation  and  call 
themselves  Fathan  or  Shaikh  Niy&riyas^  many  outsiders,  such 
as  weavers  and  others,  practise  the  trade.  Those  to  the  east  of 
the  Province  ascribe  their  origin  to  Kota  and  B&ndi,  from  whence 
they  say  they  emigrated  about  a  centuiy  or  so  ago.  They  are 
Muhammadans  and  practise  the  usual  Musalman  ceremonies  at 
birth,  marriage,  and  death. 

Mr.  Hoey'  thus  describes  the  way  the  trade  is  cariied  on  in 

Lucknow.     ^*  Having  his  aqua  fortis  ready 

Ooonpation.  i       tlt*    a   •  i  i  i      i       •  * 

the  Niyariya  takes  the  melted  mixture  of 
gold  and  silver  filings  or  clippings  {raua)  and  melts  it  in  a  cru- 
cible (ffhariya),  and  when  it  is  in  a  liquid  state,  he  pours  it  from 
a  height  into  a  vessel  containing  water.  This  fall  into  water 
makes  each  large  drop  of  liquid  metal  remain  separate.  Then 
all  those  pieces  of  metal  are  placed  in  a  glass  phial  (diisA  sku/ii) 
prepared  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  These  phials  are  like  balloons 
covered  with  a  coating  of  mud  so  as  to  leave  only  a  circular 
portion  of  the  glass  exposed  at  one  side  for  the  use  of  the  operator 
watching  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  narrow  neck  of  the  balloon 
is  of  course  turned  up  vertically  to  prevent  the  contents  from 
spilling,  and  it  is  not  closed  up  in  any  way.  The  mud  used  to 
cover  the  glass  is  called  piUmatti,  Having  placed  one  hundred 
iola»  of  metal  drops  in  the  phial  the  Niy&riya  pours  upon  it  two 
hundred  tola*  of  acid.  He  then  places  the  phial  on  a  charcoal  fire, 
and  when  the  action  of  the  aqua  fottu  and  fire  has  become  complete 
the  liquid  is  poured  ofE.  The  gold  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  phial 
and  the  silver  passes  ofE  with  the  acid,  which  is  poured  into  a  mud 
vessel  in  which  there  are  pieces  of  copper.  The  silver  adheres  to 
the  copper  and  is  scraped  off  and  thrown  again  with  the  acid  into 


>  Atkinson,  'EimaiXayan  Oatetieer,  III,  28. 
^Mono^aph  on  trades  and  manufactures,  156  $q. 
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Ojha.— A  word  commonly  derived  from  the  Hindi  ojhj 
**  entrails/'  in  the  eense  that  this  class  of  exorcisor^  like  the  Boman 
Haruspex^  inspects  the  entrails  of  the  victim.  This^  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  the  Indian  diviner  never  does.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  ufddh^aya,  "  a  teacher/'  The 
term  is  used  in  various  senses.  In  the  first  place  it  is  used  to 
designate  the  devil  priest^  or  diviner  of  the  aboriginal  races^  such  as 
those  of  Dravidian  origin.  Some  account  of  the  position  and  prac- 
tices of  this  functionary  has  been  given  in  another  placed  Next,  it 
is  appplied  to  a  special  class  of  inferior  Br&hmans  who  perform  the 
same  duties  for  the  more  Hinduised  races.  Thirdly,  it  is  used  as  a 
title  of  the  Maithila  Brahmans  of  the  Eastern  Districts.  Mr.  Sher- 
ring  *  is  obviously  in  error  in  saying  that  *'  formerly  the  Ojha  was 
always  a  Brahman  ;  but  his  profession  has  become  so  lucrative  that 
sharp,  clever,  shrewd  men  in  all  the  Hindu  castes  have  taken  to  it/' 
The  process  has  certainly  been  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  and  the  Ojha 
Brfihman  is,  without  any  doubt,  a  direct  importation  into  Hinduism 
from  the  demonolatry  of  the  aboriginal  races,  from  which  much  of 
the  coarse  worship  of  Mahadeva  and  the  S&ktas  has  been  probably 
derived. 

2.  The  Ojha  Br&hman  is  a  follower  of  the  Tantras,  the  most 
debased  form  of  modem  Hinduism.  ^*  Whole  Tantras,''  writes  Sir 
M.  Monier  Williams,'  '^  teach  nothing  but  various  methods  of 
making  use  of  spells  for  acquiring  magical  power.  Some  give  ool- 
lections  of  charms  for  making  people  enamoured,  for  destroying  ene< 
mies  and  rivals,  for  producing  or  preventing  diseases,  for  curing 
blindness,  for  injuring  crops.  Others  simply  describe  the  ibost  effec- 
tual modes  of  worshipping  the  Sftktis,  Mah&vidyas,  Mfttris,  Yogi- 
nis,  Yatukas,  or  by  whatever  name  the  innumerable  manifestations 
of  Siva  and  his  wife  may  be  called.  Others  confine  themselves  to  an 
explanation  of  the  Yantras,  Bijas,  and  Mudras  (intertwining  of  the 
fingers)  belonging  to  each  manifestation,  the  places  suited  for  the 
worship  of  each,  the  names  of  trees  and  plants  sacred  to  each,  or  per- 
meated by  each,  and  the  days  of  the  year  allotted  to  each.  Some  few 
touch  on  nearly  every  conceivable  topic  of  human  knowledge,  and 

1  JntrodueUon  to  Popular  B^Ugion  and  Folklon,  96. 
t  Hindu  Coiiii,  I,  37. 
^Brdhmaniim  and  fltndiMfm,  ^006. 
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Panj4b  Mr.  Ibbetson  writes  : '  "  The  Od  or  Odh  is  a  wandering 
tribe,  whose  proper  home  appears  to  be  Western  Hindust&n  and  Raj- 
patina  ;  at  least  the  Ods  of  the  Panjab  usually  hail  from  those  parts. 
They  will  not,  as  a  rule,  take  petty  jobs ;  but  prefer  small  contracts 
on  roads,  canals,  railways  and  the  like,  or  will  build  a  house  of  abode 
and  dig  a  tank  or  even  a  well.  They  are  vagrants,  wandering  about 
with  their  families  in  search  of  employment  on  earthwork.  They  settle 
down  in  temporary  reed  huts  on  the  edge  of  the  work ;  the  men 
dig,  the  women  cai'ry  the  earth  to  the  donkeys,  which  they  always 
have  with  them,  and  the  children  drive  the  donkeys  to  the  spoil  bank. 
In  the  salt  range  tract  they  also  quarry  and  carry  stone ;  and  in 
parts  of  the  North- West  Provinces  they  are  said  to  be  wandering 
pedlars.  They  eat  anything  and  everything,  and  though  not  unf re- 
quently  Musalmans,  especially  in  the  West,  ai*e  always  out-caste. 
They  have  a  speech  of  their  own,  called  Odki,  of  which  I  know  noth- 
ing, but  which  is  very  probably  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  dia- 
lect of  their  place  of  origin.  They  wear  woollen  clothes  or  at  least 
one  woollen  garment.  They  claim  descent  from  one  Bha^atha,  who 
Vowed  never  to  drink  twice  out  of  the  same  well,  and  so  dug  a  fresh 
one  eve*  y  day  till  one  day  he  dug  down  and  down  and  never  came  up 
again.  It  is  in  mourning  for  him  that  they  wear  wool,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  him  they  bury  their  dead  even  when  Hindu,  though  they 
marry  by  the  Hindu  ceremony.  Till  the  re-appearance  of  Bh&gi- 
ratha  they  will,  they  say,  remain  out-caste.  They  are  said  to  claim 
Rajput  or  Kshatriya  origin  and  to  come  from  Marwir.  They  wor- 
ship R&ma  and  Siva.  They  are,  for  a  vagrant  tribe,  singularly 
free  from  all  imputation  of  crime.^'  In  Bih&r  they  are  described  as 
a  Bub-caste  of  Luniyas.' 

2.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Orhs  of  these  Provinces  are 

The  North-Wesiem        o^  the  same  race  as  those  already  described. 
ProTinoes  Branch.'        rpj^gy  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  tradition  of  descent  from 

Bhftgiratha,  son  of  Raja  S&gara,  and  a  woman  named  Gandharani. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  marry  in  their  own  potra  or  that  of  their 
mother  or  grandmother.  They  lead  a  settled  life,  and  do  not  admit 
outsiders.  Marriage  is  both  infant  and  adult,  and  sexual  license 
before  marriage  is  neither  recognised  nor  tolerated.     Polyandry  is 


1  Panjdh  Ethnography,  para.  573. 

•  Bisley,  Tribet  and  Caslei,  11,  150. 

>  Mainly  based  on  notes  by  M.  Atma  Blm*  Head  Master,  High  School,  Maihnra. 
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Oswal.' — ^A  wealthy  and  respectable  tituling  class  found  in  small 
numbers  in  these  Provinces*  They  derive  their  name  from  the  town 
of  Ossa,  Osi^  Osiya  or  Osanagar,  in  Marwar. 

2.  The  tribal  legend  runs  as  follows  :     About  Sambat  £22(165 
^     _  A.D.)  there  was  a  Raja  in  Osanagar  who  had 

Traditioiiftl  origin* 

no  issue.     He  heard  that  an  ascetic  named 
Sri  Ratan  Sflri  was  practising  austerities  in  a  jungle  neai*  the  town, 
and  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  him.     The  ascetic  told  him  that 
he  would  obtain  his  desiies  within  a  year  ;  and  accordingly   within 
a  year  a  son  was  bom  to  him.     The  people  of  the  town^  fearing  that  the 
success  of  this  prophecy  would  induce  the  Blja  to  become  a  Jaina, 
excluded  the  disciples  of   Sri   Ratan   S&ri  from  the  town.     Then 
Osadevi,  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  place,  told  the  saint  to  convince 
the  Raja  by  a  miracle.     So  she  took  a  small  hank  {punt)  of  cotton 
and   passed   it  along  the  back  of  the  saint,  when  it  immediately 
became  a  snake  and  bit  Jaychand,  the  son  of  the  Raja,  in  the  toe, 
while  he  was  asleep  beside  his  wife.     Every  means  was  tried  to  save 
his  life,  but  he  died.     As  his  corpse  was  about  to  be  burnt,  Sri 
Ratan  Sihi  sent  one  of  his  disciples  and  stopped  the  cremation.  Then 
the  R&ja  came  with  the  body  of  his  son  and  stood  with  hands  clasped 
before  the  saint.     He  ordered  that  it  was  to  be  taken  back  to  the 
place  where  the  prince  had  been  bitten,  and  that  the  princess  was  to 
lie  down  beside  it  as  before.     At  midnight  the  snake   i*etumed  and 
licked  the  bite,  when   the   prince   was  restored  to  life.     Then  the 
R&ja,  with  all  his  court  and  people,  became  a  Jaina.     He  and  his 
family  became  the  potra  now  known  as  Srisrim&l  ;  his  servants  that 
of  Siim&l,  and  the  Kshatriyas  Osw&l.     When  the  Br&hmans  of  the 
place  heard  of  these  conversions,  they  asked  the  saint  how  they  were 
to  live,  as  all  their  clients  had  become  Jainas.     The  saint  directed 
that  they    should   remain  as  their  family  priests  and  be  known  as 
Bhojak  or  ''  eaters.^'     The  Kshatriyas,  who  were  thus  converted^ 
consisted  of  eighteen  gotran.     Subsequently  other  Kshatriyas  were 
converted  to  Jainism  by  the  Jaina  priests,  and  in  order  to  distin- 
guish  them  from  the  original  Osw&ls,  who  were  converted  by  Sri 
Ratan  SAri,  they  were  called   Elhara  Osw&l.     In    Sambat   1167 
(1110  A.D.)    Sri   Jiudat  S&ri,  now  known  throughout  the   Jaina 
world  as  Didaji,  converted  about  a  lakh  of  i)eople  into  Oswftls, 


1  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapnr,  and  notes  by  Bibn  Vishnn  Chandra,  Deputy 
Collector,  a  member  of  the  tribe. 
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her  son  the  history  of  the  men  who  were  giving  the  feast,  and  he 
went  before  the  assembled  Oswals  and  begged  of  them  to  allow  his 
mother  to  re-marry.  They  asked  him  why  he  had  come  there  to 
make  this  request,  and  he  told  them  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  two 
brothers  who  had  invited  them  to  dinner.  On  hearing  that  their 
hosts  were  out-caste,  there  was  a  sudden  confusion  among  the 
guests.  Those  who  had  touched  the  food  joined  the  two  brothers, 
and  were  called  Dasa,  while  those  who  had  not  touched  the  food 
remained  pure  or  Bisa.  The  terms  seem  to  mean  Bisa  or  '  twenty 
to  the  score, ^  that  is  pui*e  blood,  and  Dasa  or  '  ten  in  the  score,'  or 
half  caste."  i 

4.  As  already  stated,  the  gotraa  or  sections  are  exogamous.    As 

stated  from  Benares  the  rule  is  that  a    man 

Exogamy. 

cannot  marry  in  his  own  goira  ;  he  cannot 
marry  a  girl  whose  father's  or  mai^mal  grandfather's  gotra  is  the 
same  as  that  of  his  father  or  maternal  grandfather.  He  cannot 
marry  the  elder  sister  of  his  deceased  wife;  but  can  marry  her 
younger  sister.  There  is  no  formula  defining  the  prohibited 
degrees.  Difference  of  religion  or  sect  is  no  bar  to  marriage,  as,  for 
example,  a  Digambari  Oswal,  or  worshipper  of  the  naked  idols,  can 
marry  a  Swetambari  girl,  or  one  who  worshipped  the  clothed  idols, 
or  a  Jaina  Osw&l  boy  can  marry  a  Yaishnava  Oswil  gii*l  or  vice 
vend.  It  is  said  that  in  South  Western  India  an  Osw&l  can  marry 
in  the  EhandSwal,  Porwal,  and  other  similar  tribes,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  both  parties  should  be  Jainas. 

6.  In  these  Provinces  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  is  performed  by 

sending  the  iika.  one  or  two  rupees,  with  a 

Mftiriago  oeromonios* 

cocoanut  and  sweetmeats.  The  betrothal 
generally  takes  place  when  the  girl  is  between  seven  and  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl  is 
invariably  necessary,  and  the  girl  is  not  allowed  any  freedom  before 
marriage.  A  betrothal  can  be  annulled,  but  there  is  no  rule  for  the 
repayment  of  the  expenses  incurred.  With  the  seventh  circuit 
round  the  sacred  fire,  the  marriage  is  complete.  As  the  Osw&ls  are 
foreigners  to  these  Provinces,  the  customs  followed  in  Bombay  may 
be  quoted :  '*  Boys  are  married  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
and  girls  between  eight  and  fifteen.  The  boy's  father,  with  from 
ten  to  fifty  castemen,  visits  the  girl  and  presents  her  with  a  silver 
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Ganpati^  is  pi*eseiited  by  the  bride's  father  with  a  turban  worth 
fi-om  one  to  twenty-five  rupees,  and  dismounts. 

"6.   Until  the  lucky  hour  for  the  marriage  the  guests  amuse 
themselves,  watching  dancing-girls  in  the  marriage  hall,  or  return 
home  to  take  their  food,  while  the  bridegroom,  with  five  or  six  of  his 
men,  steps  into  the  house  and  bows  to  a  betel-nut  Ganpati,  lays 
before  it  sandal  paste,  rice,  flowers,  red  powder,  vermilion,  and  scented 
powder   (abir),  burns  frankincense  before  it,   waves  lamps  filled 
with  clarified  butter  round  it,  and  offers  sagar.     The  pair  are  seated 
in  a  booth  on  a  soft  cushion  laid  on  a  carpet,  and  a  Brahman  priest 
makes  an  altar  of  black  earth,  kindles  the  sacred  fire  (Aom)  on  the 
altar,  and  drops  into  the  fire  clarified  batter,  grains  of  barley,  and 
bits  of  sandal- wood.      The  pair    look  on  in  silence  and  ai*e  not 
allowed  to  move  from   the  place  until  the  fire  worship   is  done. 
When  the  fire  worship  is  over,  the  priest  tells  the  pair  to  walk  four 
times  round  the  altar.    Then  comes  the  daughter-giving  {kanydddn)^ 
when  the  bride's  father  pours  water  on  the  bridegroom's  hands  with 
a  money  gift  varying  from  one  to  one  hundred  nipees.     The  Brfth- 
man  priest  is  paid  five  to  one  hundred  rupees,  and  the  bridegroom 
takes  the  girl  to  his  house  with  music  and  friends.     At  the  boy's 
house,  the  pair  again  sit  before  the  betel-nut  Ganpati,  which  is  set  on 
a  heap  of  rice,  and  their  priest  lays  flowers  and  red  powder  before  it. 
"When  the  Ganpati  worship  is  over,  the  bride's  women  take  her  homoi 
and  the  first  wedding  day  is  ended.     The  bride's  parents,  who  have 
fasted  all  day,  dine  with  the  bride  when  she  comes  back  from  her 
husband's  house.    No  caste  feast  is  given  this  day.    Next  morning, 
in  the  bride's  house,  a  list  is  made  of  households  to  be  asked  to  dine, 
and  the  list  is  given  to  the  priest,  who  goes  round  to  the  houses 
named,  ending  at  the  bridegroom's.      At  noon  the  invitations  are 
again  sent  through  the  priest  as  in   the  morning,  and  the  bride* 
groom's  party  goes  to  the  bride's,  and  is  treated  to  a  sumptuous 
.  dinner,  with  a  party  of  the  bride's  friends  and  relations.    The  Brah- 
man priests  cook  and  serve  the  guests  with  food,  not  allowing  any 
of  the  guests  to  touch  them,  and  themselves  eating  when  the  others 
are  done.    At  night  the  guests  are  treated  to  a  rich  supper,  and  the 
party  retire  after  betel  is  served.     The  third  day  passes  like  the 
second.    On  the  fourth  comes  the  cloth-presenting  ceremony  {phal), 
when  the  marriage  party  goes  with  music  to  the  bride's.     The 
bridegroom  is  seated  on  a  seat  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
the  bride's  friends  and  relations  arrive.    A  low  wooden  stool  is  set 
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dab,  as  among  the  Kunbis  of  the  district^  while,  as  a  rule,  all  of 
them  place  sandal  paste  flowers,  turmeric  powder,  yermilion  and 
fruit  with  sweet  food  cooked  in  the  house  before  an  inkstand,  reed 
pen  and  paper  with  or  without  an  image  of  the  goddess  Satv&i. 
They  say  that  the  worship  of  the  image  of  Satv&i  is  not  a  M&rwar 
custom,  and  the  habit  has  been  adopted  by  their  women  since  they 
settled  in  Ahmadnagar.  Lamps  of  dough  filled  with  clarified 
butter  are  lighted  and  set  before  the  goddess,  or  the  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  and  in  the  place  where  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed. 
These  lamps  are  placed  so  that  the  child  may  not  see  them ;  if  the 
child  see  the  light,  it  is  likely  to  fall  sick.  Unlike  local  castes 
they  do  not  worship  Satvai  on  the  twelfth  day,  nor  do  the  child's 
aunts  name  it.  A  Brahman  priest  generally  attends  the  naming 
on  the  thirteenth|-and  fixes  the  name  after  consulting  his  almanac. 
A  cradle  is  hung  in  the  lying-in  room,  and  the  mother's  female  friends 
and  kinswomen  are  called  and  formally  cradle  and  name  the  child/' ^ 
8.  The  adult  dead  are  cremated ;  bodies  of  children  are  thrown 

into  a  river,  and,  where  this  is  not  possible,  are 

Disposal  o£  the  dead.  ,  ^ 

buried*  The  ashes  are  thrown  into  a  river, 
and,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  they  are  left  on  the  place 
where  the  body  was  burnt.  When  the  corpse  is  placed  on  the  pyre, 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  who  acts  as  chief  mourner,  puts 
five  pieces  of  firewood  on  the  corpse  and  with  fii-e  in  his  left  hand 
goes  three  times  round  the  pyre  and  then  sets  it  alight.  When 
the  burning  progresses,  he  cracks  the  skull  to  allow  the  soul  to 
escape  ( kapdlkrij/a) .  No  ceremonies  are  performed  for  the  pro- 
pitiation of  ancestors  in  general,- childless  ancestors  or  those  who 
die  by  a  violent  death.  They  do  not  perform  the  irdddha  ;  no 
person  officiates  as  priest  at  the  cremation,  nor  are  any  prayers 
repeated.  In  Bombay  ''  after  death  the  body  is  placed  on  a  low 
stool,  bathed  and  di'essed  in  new  clothes.  A  woman  who  dies 
before  her  husband  is  dressed  in  a  new  robe,  her  hair  is  decked 
with  flowers  and  her  body  with  ornaments.  These  honours  are 
not  shown  to  a  widow's  body.  Poor  Oswils  lay  their  dead  on 
a  bamboo  ladder-like  bier,  like  that  used  by  Br&hmans.  The  rich 
use  a  raised  bamboo  seat  with  a  bamboo  covering  like  an  English 
umbrella,  &stened  to  it,  and  ornamented  with  small  parti-coloured 
flags  decked  with  tinsel.     When  the  bier  is  used,  the  body  is  alid  on 
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nagar^  Oirvar  Hill  in  Jftnagarh^  Kesaiiyaji  in  Udaypur^  and  Mount 
Abu.     Such  pilgrimages  are  usually  undertaken  in  the  cold  season. 
For  ceremonial  purposes  Bhojaks  are  employed^  and^  in  their  absence^ 
Brfihmans  of  any  tribe.     The  real  priests  ai*e  the  Jaina  Jatis.     In 
temples  are  worshipped  the  twenty-four  Arhat  or  Tirthankara :  Adi- 
n&tha  or  Rishabhan&tha^  Ajitanatha^  Sambhunatha^  Abhinandana- 
n&tha^  Sumatin&tha^  Padmaprabhunfitha,  Suparswanatha^  Chandra- 
prabha,  Suvidhan&tha  or  Pushpadanta,  Sitalanfttha^  Sri  Ansan&tha, 
Yasupadya^  Yimalanatha^  Anantanatha^  Dharman&tha^  Santan&tha, 
Kunthunatha,    Aranatha,    Mallinatha^   Munisuvratai   Neminatha, 
Naminitha,  Parasnitha,  Vardhamana  or  Mahaviiti.      Of  course  no 
animal  sacrifice  of  any  kind  is  allowed  in  the  Jaina  temples.     The 
Swetambari  Oswals  read  the  Kalpa  Sutra  and  pray  and  fast  during 
the  eight  days  of  Parj&shana^  which  commences  on  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth of  Bh&don.     The  Digambaii  Osw&ls  observe  the  ParjQshana 
for  ten  days^  commencing  from  the  twentieth  of  Bh&don.     This  is 
their  greatest  religious  festival.     Nine  days  in  Chait  and  Ku&r  are 
set  apart  for  the  navakdra  mantra  or  the  Jaina  gdyalri^  beginning 
from  the  twenty-first  of  each  of  these  months.     During  this  time 
prayer  and  fasting  are  pei-formed.     On  the  twenty-first  of  E&rttik 
in  each  year,  they  fast  and  worship  Ghjran  or  true  knowledge ;  on 
thirtieth  Efirttik^  tenth  of  Pus,  and  eighteenth  Bais&kh,  the  deities 
are  carried  about  on  cars.     On  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of 
Chait,  women^  whose  husbands  are  ahve,  worship  Oangaur,  as  Hin- 
dus do^  and  entertain  their  friends.   Similar  feasts  of  joy  are  held  on 
the   eighteenth  of  S&wan.     This  is  known  as  Tij .     Like  Hindus 
they  observe  the   HoH,  Bakshabandhan>  Dasmi,   Div&li,    Basant- 
panchmi.    The  winter  solstice^    Makar  Sankrant,  commonly  known 
as  the  Khicharw&r^  is  also  observed.     There  is  no  regular  propitia- 
tion of  the  dead,  but  those  who  have  long  lived  under  Hindu  influ- 
ence believe  in  ghosts  and  use  the  ordinary  means  of  repelling  them. 
10.  Animal  food  is  universally  prohibited.     Like  other  respecta- 

SooialrnlM.  ^'®  Hindus,  they  will  not  touch  Doms^ 

Bhangis,  and  similar  menial  castes.  They 
follow  the  usual  Hindu  taboos  regarding  food  and  family  intercourse. 
When  they  salute  each  other,  they  i*ai8e  the  right  hand.  Br&hmans 
and  Jatis  are  saluted  with  joined  hands.  Elders  and  Brahmans 
return  the  salute  with  the  a^U  and  Jatis  say  in  return  Dhartna  Idbh, 
In  Bombay  ''they  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor  on  pain  of  loss 
of  caste.     On  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  of  each  lunar 
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DUMhution  of  the  Ostodh  according  to  ike  Cen$ui  of  iSPi— ooncld. 


DI8TBICT8. 

Numbers. 

1 

D18TBICT8. 

Numbers. 

Ktah       .... 

BadAaQ            •         • 

Cawnpur          <         • 

Fatebpur          •         • 

BAoda    .... 

Allah&bid 

Jbiud    •         •         •         • 

J 

113 

14 

1 

4 

37 

12 

J41ann    •         •         •         . 
Lalitpur           . 
Benares  .         •        .         • 
Mirzapur          .         •         • 
Kben 

ToTlL      • 

13 

17 

67 

3 

2 

504 

PACHHTOEITA. 
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Fachhtoriya. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  foimd  in  the  eastern  districts 
who  claim  to  be  of  Dikshit  origin  and  take  their  name  from  Pachh- 
otar  in  the  GhSzipnr  District.  They  hold  a  fairly  respectable 
rank.     One  branch  of  them  has  been  convei*ted  to  Islam.^ 

Fahari  {pahdr^Vk  hill). — A  general  teim  for  the  hillmen  of 
the  higher  and  lower  Himalayas.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  consi- 
derable sept  of  Rajputs  in  Dehra  D&n^  who  are  probably  allied  to 
the  Khasiya  (^.r.). 

Fahriya. — A  caste  of  messengers  and  village  watchmen  so  called 
because  they  do  watch  and  ward  (pahra).  In  the  hills  they  are  a 
branch  of  the  Doms.  In  the  plains  they  are  probably  an  occu- 
pational offshoot  from  some  of  the  menial  tribes. 

Diitribntion  of  the  Pahriya  aceorditig  to  the  Cemns  of  1891. 


D18TB10T8. 


Gorakhpur 
Baiti 
GoDda 
Bahriich 


N  ambers. 


Total 


344 
19 
88 
44 


495 


Falliwal. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  who  take  their  name  from 
the  town  of  Palli  or  P&li  in  M&rwar.  According  to  Mr.  Sherring 
they  are  supposed  not  to  be  true  Vaisyas  and  to  have  Bargdjar 
blood  in  their  veins.  They  emigrated  westward  in  the  time  of 
Alft*ud-din  Ghori. 


1  CentuM  Beport^  1865 :  Appmdig  B,  122 :  Elliott,  ChnmicU$  of  Tlndo^  35,  noU. 
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DUtribution  of  PaUiwdl  Brdhmans  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 
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N  ambers. 


BabAranpnr 

Muzaffartia^ar 

Meemt       • 

BulandBhahr 

Aligarh       • 

Hathnra 

Agra 


61 
397 
213 
164 
343 
114 


DiSTBIOTB. 


Farrukb&b&l 
Etab 

Cavnpur   • 
J&laan 
Lalitpur    • 
Jaunpar    . 


Numbera. 


Total 


6 

48 

67 

102 

6 

122 


1,634 


Falwar,  Faliwar. — A  eept  of  R&jpnts  confined  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  Gorakhpnr  Division  and  the  Faiz&bad  District. 
According  to  the  Faizabad  tradition/  one  Prithivira  j  Deo,  Sombansi^ 
known  also  as  M&r  Deo  or  Bhur  Deo^  came  from  the  village  of  Pali 
in  the  district  of  Hardoi  in  lil48  A.  D.  and  took  np  his  residence 
in  the  village  of  Bannupnr^  where  he  accepted  service  under  the 
Bhars.  From  his  native  place  he  and  his  descendants  gave  up  the 
name  of  Sombansi  and  adopted  that  of  Palwar.  He  is  said  to  have 
formed  a  connection  with  a  fairy  (deokanya)  or  a  witch  {ddin),  and 
by  her  he  had  a  son  Haribar  Deo^  who  formed  attachments  with  an 
Ahirin  and  a  Bharin^  of  whom  there  are  multitudinous  descendants 
in  the  Azamgarh  District.  These  descendants  have  become  known 
as  Dainiyas  or  ''  children  of  the  witch  "  and  Bantariyas  or  ''  dwel- 
lers in  the  woods.''  Tradition  says  that  on  one  occasion^  soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  son,  this  lady  of  the  woods  was  engaged  in  the 
homely  office  of  baking  cakes^  when  her  infant^  which  lay  some 
paces  off,  began  to  ciy.  She  had  either  to  neglect  the  baby  or  the 
cakes ;  when,  as  her  husband  arrived,  he  saw  his  fairy  wife  assume 
supernatural  and  gigantic  proportions,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  baking 
and  nursing  to  go  on  together.  When  she  saw  she  was  dis- 
covered she  disappeared  for  ever,  leaving  the  child  as  a  legacy  to  her 
astonished  husband. 

2.  According  to  another  version  of  the  legend  the  founder  of  the 
sept  was  one  Patraj  of  the  Sombansi  tribe,  who  is  said  to  have 
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of  caste  generally^  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  following  instance ; 
A  female  of  the  Surhurpnr  illegitimate  branch  and  another  of  the 
Birhar  legitimate  branch  both  married  into  the  orthodox  R&jkam&r 
family  of  the  Baja  of  Dera^  and  thereafter  both  branches  were 
alike  admitted  to  the  Raja's  social  board.  Both  parties  then  eat 
and  drink  with  the  Bftja,  but  they  still  will  not  eat  and  drink  with 
each  other;  and  they  thus  remain  a  Uving  confutation  of  the 
mathematical  axiom  that  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other.  Unckds  ko$  H  kumak  is  another  common 
expression  with  these  people^  which  means  that  the  proprietors 
within  an  area  of  49  ko8  were  wont  in  the  king's  time  to  make 
common  cause  in  opposing  the  aggressions  of  the  Meopur  faction 
of  the  R&jkumArs  and  all  others*'' 

5.  The  turbulence  of  the  sept  in  Oorakhpur  during  the  Mutiny 
led  to  the  confiscation  of  nearly  all  their  possessions^  and  they  have 
now  &llen  on  evil  days  and  possess  little  rank  or  influence. 

6.  In  Faiz&bad  the  Palwars  give  brides  to  the  Gargbansi,  S\^raj- 
bansi^  Chandel^  Bachgoti^  Bais  and  Chauhan  septs.  In  Azamgarh 
they  claim  to  belong  to  the  Bhargava  gotra ;  take  brides  from  the 
Bais,  R&thaur,  Bisen^  Chauh&n^  Raghubansi,  Donwilr  and  Chandel 
septs ;  and  marry  their  daughters  to  members  of  the  Si^rajbans^ 
Kalhans,  Rijkum&r,  Raghubansi,  Sirnet  and  Chandrabansi  septs. 


DistribuiioH  of  Palwdr  Bdjputs  according  to  ihe  Ceuant  of  1891. 


DiBTBICTB. 

Namber. 

DiBTBIOTB. 

Nnmber. 

Ag^               •            • 

29 

Azamgarh        .  •         . 

7,664 

JftlauQ        •         •         • 

5 

Eberi         •         • 

1,206 

Jaunpur     •         •        • 

11 

Faiz4b&d  . 

6.587 

Gb4zipur    . 

80 

Sultiupur           .         . 

177 

Qorakhpnr . 

3,876 
231 

BILrabanki 

Total 

14 

BmU 

18^80 

Panka.  Panika.- 

-A  low  wea\ 

rinfir  and  watchman  tr 

ibe  in  South 

Mirzapur.     They  are  the  same  people  who  are  known  in  Bengal 

as  Pan,   Panwa,  Paur,  Pab,  Panika,   Chik,  Chik   Baraik,  Ganda, 

Mahato,  Sawasi  or  T&nti.    In  Mirzapur  they  are  known  as  Panka, 
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kntmn&yat  or  kabildari.^     There  is  no  permanent  president,  but  at 
each  meeting  the  most  respectable  person  present  takes  the  chair. 

3.  Differences  of  wealth  or  social  position  (except  the  practice  of 
_  ,      .  defi^rading  employments,  such  as  shoe-mak- 

Bales  of  marriage.  .    °  ^         \     '^  . 

ing)  are  not  a  bar  to  marriage.  Polygamy  is 
permitted^  but  they  can  seldom  afford  more  than  one  wife.  If  there 
are  more  wives  th^in  one,  the  head  wife  alone  is  mistress  of  the 
household  and  shares  in  the  family  worship.  If  an  unmarried  girl 
is  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  clansman,  her  parents  have  to  give 
a  tribal  feast  and  she  is  then  restored  to  caste :  but  if  her  lover  be  an 
outsider,  she  is  permanently  expelled.  The  bride  price  amounts  to 
five  rupees  in  cash  and  two  maunds  of  rice  and  pulse.  The  rules  as 
to  physical  defects  in  bride  and  bridegroom  agree  with  those  of  the 
allied  tribes. 

4.  Divorce  is  permitted  in  case  of  adultery  in  either  party  or  if 

^.  either  eat  with  a  low  caste  person  like  a  Dom, 

DiToroe.  ^  ^  ^  ' 

Cham&r  or  Dus&dh.     But  the  intention  to 

divorce  must  be  announced  before,  and  sanctioned  by,  the  tribal 
council. 

Widow  marriage  and  ^'  Widow   marriage  and  the  levirate  are 

the  leyirate.  peimitted  on  the  usual  conditions. 

8aooe..ion,  adoption  ^'  "^^  ^^^  ^^  *^««®  subjects  Correspond 

and  relationship.  j^  every  way  with  those  of  the  Majhwars. 

7.  The  woman  is  delivered  on  a  cot  and  is  attended  by  a  Chamiin 

midwife,  who  cuts  the  cord  and   buries  it 

Birth  ooatoma. 

under  the  cot.  The  woman  receives  no  food 
for  two  days :  on  the  third  she  gets  rice  and  cakes  made  of  pulse  and 
pumpkin  {ionkraurt).  They  have  the  usual  sixth  day  {ckkat^i) 
and  twelfth  day  {daraAi)  ceremonies,  after  which  the  woman  is 
clean  and  resumes  her  household  work.  A  husband  does  not 
cohabit  with  his  wife  for  three  or  four  months  after  her  confinement. 

8.  The  only   ceremony   in  adoption  is   the  announcement  of 

the  fact  and  the  exchange  of  mutual  promises 

Adoption  ceremony. 

before  the  leader  of  the  council. 
9.  The  marriage  ceremonies  do  not  appreciably  differ  from  those 
,,     .  of  the  coenate  tribes.  The  betrothal  is  clenched 

Marriage  ceremonies. 

by  the  boy's  father  sending  to  the  bride's 


'The  first  name  means  ** family  oonnoil,"  Sanskrit  fcttiNm5o«the  household; 
the  latter  an  importation  from  the  Arabic  ^ab/i*  kindred. 
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until  the  obsequies  are  completed.*    The  death  impurity  lasts  ten 
days,  when  the  obsequies  are  concluded  by  a  tribal  feast. 

12.  They  profess  a  sort  of  bastard  Hinduism.     They  nxe  much 

.  afraid  of  evil  spirits  {biilt)  which  commonly 

reside  in  maAua,  pipal  or  banyan  trees. 
These  are'periodically  propitiated  by  offerings  of  goats  and  fowls 
performed  by  the  Baiga.  They  do  not  employ  Br&hmans  in  any 
of  their  religious  ceremonies.  Their  two  great  festivals  are  the 
Holi  and  Dasami  (Dasahra) ;  but  they  in  no  way  follow  Hindu 
usage  on  these  festivals,  and  offer  a  burnt  offering  to  the  marriage 
god  Dnlha  Deva,  who  is  represented  by  a  piece  of  rudely  cut  stone 
on  a  mud  platform.  His  worship  is  performed  by  the  Baiga. 
They  observe  the  N&gpanchami  festival^  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
as  is  the  case  in  Bengal,  any  special  worship  of  the  snake  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  tribe.' 

13.  They  believe  that  old  wells,  streams  and  trees  are  haunted 

fay  evil  spirits.     The  Baiga  raises  a  regular 

DemoDology  and  ,         i_       •   j.«       x  'j     ^       i.i_  • 

ancestor  worship.  yearly  subscription  to  provide  for  their  wor- 
ship ;  and  offers  to  them  young  pigs,  fowls 
and  goats,  with  a  burnt  offering  (horn)  of  sugar  and  butter.  The 
tenth  day  of  the  second  half  of  the  month  of  Euar  is  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  dead,  to  whom  food  and  a  burnt  sacrifice  are 
offered.  On  the  tenth  day  after  a  man  or  woman  dies  a  young 
pig  is  sacrificed.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  they  invoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  in  a  low  voice  in  these  words — ''  Now  live 
for  ever  in  this  house  and  do  not  trouble  our  children.  '*  Every  day 
till  the  tenth  day  they  lay  out  food  at  night  for  the  dead  along  the 
road  by  which  the  corpse  was  taken  to  cremation  or  burial. 
They  are  constantly  in  the  fear  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
whenever  they  have  a  bad  dream  or  a  nightmare  they  offer  a  burnt 
sacrifice  (kom)  to  them. 

14.  Women  tattoo  themselves  on  the  arms  in  some  conventional 

Varions  sn     stiti  pattern.    If  they  fail  to  do  this,  a  woman  in 

the  next  life  is  reborn  as  a  Turkin  or  the 
wife  of  a  Muhammadan,  on  whom  they  look  with  special  abhorrence. 
They  have  the  usual  omens.  They  swear  by  putting  a  pieoe  of 
iron  in  a  drinking  vessel  of  water  which  is  held  in  the  hand.     No 


>  On  the  sigrnifioanoe  of  this  ceremony,  tee  Biydr^  para.  14. 
'Bisley,  Tribu  and  Ooitet,  II..  158« 
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Fankhiya. — A  peculiar  class  of  Muhammadans  who  are  found 
in  the  low  lands  {kkddir)  of  the  Ganges  in  Shahjahanpur  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  They  profess  to  be  strict  MuLamma- 
dans^  but  transgress  the  law  of  Islam  by  eating  turtles,  crocodiles 
and  other  animals  usually  regarded  as  forbidden  food.  They  appear 
to  be  a  fairly  well-to-do  cultivating  class,  and  their  hamlets  show 
a  stock  of  cattle,  goats  and  poultry  much  larger  than  that  possessed 
by  ordinary  Hindu  cultivators.^ 

Diitribuiion  of  the  Pankhij/as  aeeording  to  the  CennuB  of  1891. 


DiBTBICTB. 

1 
Nomber. 

DiBTBIOTB. 

Number . 

CawDpnr         • 

A114h&b&d 

Benares           .         • 

Jaanpor 

65 

41 

8 

132 

1 

Gb&zipar      .         , 
Basti   .... 
Azamgarh 

Total 

6 
550 
111 

• 

913 

Fantj  Panth— (Sanskrit />a^^t A,  ''a  path  in  morals  or  reli- 
gion^')  a  class  of  Hill  Brahmans,  who  ascribe  their  origin  to 
Maharashtra  or  the  Marh&ta  country.  They  belong  to  the 
Bhftradwaja,  Parasara  and  Yasishtha  gotras  and  the  Madhyandinya 
Bcikka*  They  say  that  some  twenty-one  generations  ago  their 
ancestor  Jayadeva  came  to  Eumaun.  In  the  tenth  generation  his 
descendants  divided  into  four  branches^  named  after  Sai*ma,  Sri- 
natha,  Nathu  and  Bhaudas.  Sarma  became  a  physician^  Srinatha^ 
the  spiritual  preceptor  of  the  Raja,  Nathu,  a  teacher  of  Paurftnik 
theology,  and  BhaudsLs,  a  soldier.  The  last-mentioned  acquired  in 
camp  and  court  a  habit  of  eating  flesh  like  his  Khasiya  soldiers,  and 
his  descendants  retained  the  custom.  But  the  othera  confined  them- 
selves to  vegetable  food,  as  their  present  representatives  do,  and 
even  oblige  their  wives,  who  come  from  flesh-eating  clans  like 
the  Tiwaris  and  Joshis,  to  do  the  same.  The  Bharadwaja  Pants 
intermarry  with  Tripftthis  or  Tiwaris,  Joshis  and  PInres.  They 
rarely  marry  Pants  of  the  two  other  gotras,  and  their  customs  and 
habits  and  manner  of  eating  and  drinking  resemble  those  of  other 


1  Imperial  Qatetteer,  XII,  3^7,  tq» 
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lished  the  Tomar  dynasty  which  lasted  one  hundred  and  forty-two 

years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Chauhdns  for  one  hundred  and 

eixty-seven  years.^     They  have  now  a  poor  reputation  in  Central 

India,  because  they  are  said  to  have  intermarried   with  Mai'hatta 

SMras  and  the  poorest  Bajput   chief   would  disdain  to  eat  with 

them  or  give  them  his   daughter    in  marriage.'     Colonel  Tod 

asserts  that  the  famous  Mauiyas  were  the  Mori,  a  branch  of  the 

Pram&ra  clan,  which  occupied  Chithor  in  the  eighth  century.  Their 

goirai  or  sections  in  Rajputana  are  Delat ;  Kal&t ;  Doding ;  Kheydt 

and  Pokhariya,  of   which   the  Delat  is  the  most  numerous.'     The 

men  of  the  Pokhariya  section  like  to  be  called  Bawat,  but  are 

generally  called  Mer.     The  chief  men  aie  called  Gameti.    They 

are  an  industrious  race,  generally  taller  and  better  built  than  the 

Chauhan  Minas.     The  Kalats  will  not  give  their  daughters  in 

marriage  to  this  section,  but  will  take  wives  from  them,  and  they 

intermarry  freely  with  the  Hindu  Chitas  and  Barars  and  the^other 

Mer  clans.     Their  customs  are  the  same  as  the  Chauhin  Mtnas. 

S.  In  these  provinces  their  expulsion  from  Ujjain  under  their 

leader  Mitra   Sen  is  ascribed  to  the  attack 

North-WMtern  ^Prov^  of  the  Muhammadans  under  Shah&b-ud-din 
inoes  and  Ondh.  qj^^^^     r^^  ^^  4  mns  that  Baja  Bijaypdl 

of  Bay&na  wished  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  his  daughter 
and  the  son  of  Baja  Sindpftl  of  Ujjain,  and  with  this  view  sent  an 
embassy  with  presents.  Sindp&l,  however,  objecting  to  the  proposed 
marriage,  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  return,  but  his  son  Lakhansi 
meeting  them  on  his  own  account  accepted  the  proposal,  and  in 
spite  of  his  father's  objections,  brought  back  the  party  to  Bayftna 
and  there  the  marriage  took  place.  Villages  were  then  assigned 
to  the  prince  and  princess  for  maintenance.  These,  however^  prov- 
ing insufficient,  the  daughter  was  sent  back  to  her  father  some 
little  time  after  to  solicit  a  further  grant.  But  all  that  Sindp&I 
gave  his  daughter  was  a  sword,  which  she  viras  instructed  to  deUver 
to  her  husband  Lakhansi.  He  then  interpreting  the  gift,  whether 
lightly  or  wrongly,  to  mean  that  he  should  extend  his  possessions 
by  its  means,  seized  and  added  to  his  territories  fourteen  hundred 
villages,  giving  them  over  to  his  followers.  At  various  times  they 
moved  northwards,  their  first  halting-place  being  the  Pargana  of 

1  Maloolm,  Cenlral  India,  I,  26. 

»IMd.,  1, 180. 

s  R<^u<dna  Qanettter,  II,  45. 

^  Cmnw  Etport,  JXorih-Wuimi  Provincet,  1865,  B,  Appendix  67,  #9. 
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are  known  by  the  name  of  Uj  jaini.  The  head  of  the  sept  in  that  part 
of  the  country  is  the  R&ja  of  DumrSon  who  traces  his  descent  in 
eighty-six  generations  from  Yikramaditya.  The  great  R&ja  S&la- 
ditya,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centnry  overcame  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  was  king  of  M&lwa  and  no  doabt  belonged  to  this 
clan.^  In  Jh&nsi  they  are  regarded  as  a  shade  higher  than  the 
Bnndelas  and  in  consequence  all  powerful  chiefs  take  their  daughters 
in  marriage.  ''  They  are  needy  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  will 
always  eke  out  their  living  by  robbery  if  they  can/' '  In  Mahona 
of  the  Lucknow  District  they  have^  from  their  connection  with  the 
Delhi  Court,  adopted  some  Musalmdn  practices,  such  as  fastening 
their  coats  to  the  left  and  paying  reverence  to  the  tdtiaha  emble- 
matical of  the  martyrs  Hasan  and  Husain,  which  are  carried  about 
at  the  Muharram,  and  they  have  before  their  residence  a  large  stone 
which  they  hold  in  almost  sacred  reverence.  They  say  that  they 
brought  it  from  Delhi  and  that  it  is  their  symbol  of  right  to  their 
estates  which  were  granted  to  them  by  the  Delhi  Emperor ;  he  is 
said  to  have  enjoined  them  to  take  it  as  the  foundation  for  their 
future  settlement.  Whenever  a  new  B&ja  succeeds,  he  places  upon 
it  an  offering  of  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  a  few  rupees.' 

7.  In  Jalaunthe  Panwftrs  give  brides  to  the  Bais,  Bhftid  Snlt&n, 
Nikumbh,  and  Ahhan,  and  marry  girls  of  the  Chauh&n,  Each- 
hw&ha,  Farihar,  Sengar,  Bhadauriya,  R&thaur,  and  Chandel  septs. 
In  Un&o  they  marry  their  daughters  to  Dikhits  beyond  the  Oanges, 
Ghmrs,  Chandels,  Eachhwahas,  Chauh&ns,  H&ras,  and  R&thaurs  ; 
and  their  sons  to  Chauh&n  and  Dikhit  girls. 


DUiribution  cf  the  Panwdr  Bdjputi  according  to  the  Cemus 

of  1891. 


DiBTBIOTS. 

HindoB. 

Mahamma- 
dann. 

Total. 

Dehra  Mo         .... 

8,265 

.•  • 

2,265 

Sab&ranpur         •        •         •         • 

251 

318 

564 

Mnzaffarnagar    .         •         •         . 

136 

486 

622 

Meerut       •         •         .         .         • 

1,704 

••• 

1,794 

1  Oldhamt  Metnorand\ 
s  Sleeman,  Journey  th 
*  Settlement  Report,  1 

nm,  1,  56,«9. 
irough  Oudh,  1, 
LXI. 

L  V. 

PANWAB. 
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Diitfibution  of  the  Panwdr  Rdjpnts  aeeording  to  the  Cemus 

of  1891  — concld. 


D18TBICT8. 


Gorakhpor 

BaBti 

Azamgarli 

Tar4i 

Lacknow 

UnAo 

BAdBanli 

Sttapnr 

Eardoi 

Kheri 

FaizlLb&d 

Gonda 

Bahr&ich 

Balt&npnr 

PartAbgarh 

£&rabaDki . 


Total 


Hindns. 


3,267 

1,370 

1,485 

8,214 

2,664 

2,140 

1,097 

2,845 

6,143 

9 

3,265 

336 

91 

705 

190 

1,108 


80»563 


Mnhamma- 
danB. 


125 
7,366 
1,417 

••• 

1 

95 

61 

587 


••• 


848 
843 


••• 


25 

73 


22 


15,803 


Total. 


8^92 

8,786 

2,882 

3,214 

2,665 

2^5 

1,168 

8,432 

6,143 

857 

3,608 

836 

115 

778 

190 

1,130 


96,366 


Farahiya,  Parhaiya. — A  Dravidian  tribe  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Pargana  Dudhi  in  Mirzapur.  The  word  is  said 
to  mean^  in  Oondi^  "  burners  of  the  jungle.  "  Bishop  Caldwell  ^ 
writes  :-»''  It  has  been  said  that  the  name  Pareiya  or  Pariah 
is  synonymous  with  that  of  the  Pahariyas  (from  pahdr, '  a  hill ') 
a  race  of  mountaineers,  properly  called  Malers,  inhabiting  the 
R&jmah&l  Hills  in  Bengal  :  and  hence  it  is  argued  that  the 
Pareiyas  may  be  considered,  like  the  Pahariyas,  as  a  race  of  non- 
Aryan,  non-Dravidian  aborigines.     It   is  an   error,  however,   to 


1  Comparative  Qrammar,  540. 
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3,  The  Mirzapur  people  profess  ignomnce  of  the  totemistic 

septs     recorded     by    Mr.     Risley.^      They 

Tribal  orfranisation  .  'xi  •     xi      x  •!_  j    j.i_  i 

and  rnles  of  exogamy,     must  marry  Within  the  tnbe  and   tne   only 

prohibited  degrees  are  that  a  man  cannot 
marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  his  brother  or  cannot  marry  himself 
into  the  family  of  his  children.  These  are  perhaps  about  the 
most  simple  rules  of  exogamy  to  be  found  in  any  tribe  in  these 
Provinces.  They  have  a  tribal  council  called  *'  the  brotherhood  " 
{bhaiydri) .  The  rules  do  not  differ  from  those  in  the  allied  tribes. 
The  usual  punishment  is  a  two  days'  feast  to  the  brethren.  Adultery, 
or  fornication  with  a  person  of  another  caste,  is  punished  with 
excommunication  for  five  years.  The  president  (31  a  A  to)  is  a  heredi- 
tary permanent  official.  If  any  one  disobeys  his  orders^  he  is  tied 
up  and  beaten  with  rods.  Polygamy  is  recognized,  but  as  a  rule  a 
man  does  not  take  a  second  wife  unless  the'^first  is  barren.' 
The  senior  wife  rules  the  household  and  shares  in  the  family  wor- 
ship :  if  she  is  not  treated  with  respect,  they  believe  that  the 
family  goes  to  ruin.  The  wives  live  apart  in  separate  huts.  Poly- 
andry is  forbidden.  Intertribal  incontinence  in  women  is  easily 
condoned,  but  young  women  are  kept  shut  up  at  night  and  not 
allowed  to  go  about  alone.  In  the  case  of  intrigues  in  the  tribe, 
the  offenders  are  brought  before  the  council,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  sit  on  the  tribal  mat  (idl)  until  they  feed  the  clansmen.  Men 
or  women  found  misbehaving  themselves  with  a  stranger  to  the 
tribe  are  permanently  expelled.  The  marriage  age  is  12  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  marriage  is  arranged  by  the  boy's  father 
under  the  advice  of  the  Mahto.  The  bride-price  is  one  measure 
(/^at^ft)  of  fin iP(i;i  millet,  five  rupees  in  cash,  and  five  cakes.  This 
is  the  invariable  rate  fixed  by  tribal  custom. 

4.  Divorce  is  easily  managed.     Either  husband  or  wife  can 
^.  leave  the  other  whenever  they  please.   If  the 

DiToroe.  . 

wife  leaves  her  husband  without  due  cause 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mahto,  her  relations  are  obUged  to 
refund  the  bride-price.  In  ordinary  cases  of  divorce,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  inform  the  Mahto.  A  divorced  man  or  woman  can 
re-marry.     In  the  case  of  illicit  connections,  the  children  follow  the 


^Tribes   and  C<u<e#, II.,  App.,  118. 

'  Westermarck,  Hiiiory  of  Human  Marriage,  488. 
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the  fifth  year^  and  after  which  the  child  must  conform  to  caste  regu- 
lations in  the  matter  of  food. 

11.  The  marriage  ceremony  closely  follows  that  of  the  Bhuinhars, 

and  there  is  a  clear  survival  of  marriagre  by 
capture  m  the  custom  by  which,  when  he  comes 
to  be  married,  the  bridegroom  marches  straight  into  the  inner  room 
and  drags  out  the  bride  to  the  marriage  shed,  while  she  carries  on 
a  pretended  struggle  with  him.  The  binding  portion  of  the  cere- 
mony is  the  marking  of  the  forehead  of  the  pair  by  the  bride's 
father  with  a  mixture  of  curds  and  rice.  There  appears  to  be  no 
trace  of  the  Palamau  custom  by  which  oil  or  ffii  is  poured  over 
the  head  and  allowed  to  run  down  the  face.^  If  the  betrothal  is 
annulled  by  either  side  the  bride-price  must  be  returned. 

12.  Unmarried  persons  and  those  who  die  of  small-pox  or  cholera 

are  buried :   all   others   are    cremated.     As 

Death  oorexnonies. 

among  all  the  other  Dravidian  races,  the  dead 
are  buried  with  the  head  to  the  South.*  When  a  corpse  is  bumt^ 
the  feet  are  placed  to  the  South.  The  ashes  are  floated  away 
{ierwa  dena)  by  being  thrown  into  a  running  stream  on  the  day  of 
cremation.  The  final  ceremony,  the  '^  tenth''  {datwdn)^  is  done  on 
any  day  which  may  be  convenient.  On  that  day  all  shave  and 
wash  their  clothes,  and  when  they  come  to  the  house  of  the  dead 
man,  each  one  touches  with  his  finger  a  mixture  of  oil  and  turmeric ; 
after  which  they  eat  together,  and  the  death  impurity  ceases. 

13.  At  this  ^'  tenth  day  "  ceremony  they  kill  and  eat  a  goat  in 

the  name  of  the  deceased,  that  he  may  not 
return  and  trouble  them.  When  the  dead 
are  neglected,  they  return  in  evil  dreams  and  bring  death  and 
disease.  They  are  propitiated  by  offering  a  sacrifice  under  a  idl 
{sAarea  robusta)  tree.  In  the  month  of  Aghan,  there  is  a  special 
worship  of  the  dead,  when  a  cock  and  goat  are  sacrificed  in  their 
honour^  The  worshippers  cower  down  in  abject  terror  and  murmur 
'^  Fathers  I  protect  our  children  and  our  cattle." 

14.  They  pretend  to  be  Hindus,  but   their  worship  is  of  a  non- 
^  ,.  .        , .    .    ,       Aryan  type.  They  worship  the  Dih,  oreollec- 

Eelisrion  and  festiTala.  J         J  f  j  r  .3 

tive  village  gods,  and   a  female  deity,  Sain 


'  Forbes,  Srttl^nent  Reportt  qaoted  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  XVI.,  207. 
•  Dal  ton,  Descriptive  Ethnology,  158. 
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the  family,  and  always  imply  the  displeasui^e  of  the  sainted  dead. 
Disease  always  comes  from  them,  and  in  such  cases  an  Ojha  is  oon« 
fsulted.    Of  the  Evil  Eye,  they  assert  they  have  no  knowledge. 

16.  Beef  is  not  eaten,  bnt  they  admit  that  this  rule  is  of  modem 

growth  and  in  imitation  of  their  Hindu  nei&rh- 

Taboos.  ^ 

hours.  They  will  not  touch  a  Dom,  Chamar, 
Ghasiya,  or  Dharkar.  They  will  not  eat  food  cooked  by  any  one 
but  a  clansman.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  pork  or  to  join  in 
worship.  A  man  cannot  touch  his  younger  brother^s  wife,  and  con- 
nection with  her  is  considered  the  worst  form  of  incest.  They  will 
not  mention  by  name  the  dead,  nor  their  &thers,  nor  the  headman 
of  the  tribe. 

17.  They  will  not  eat  beef  or  the  flesh  of  the  horse,  camel,  ass,  alli- 

^tor,  monkey,  lizard,  or  snake.     Any  other 

Social  onstoms.  i  .  •hi 

kind  of  meat  is  allowed.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  pork.  The  men  eat  before  the  women,  and  they  have 
no  ceremony  at  meals.  They  do  not  smoke  the  water-pipe  {iugqa)^ 
but  use  those  made  of  leaves  known  as  eiunpi,^  and  chew  the  dry 
tobacco  (surti) .  They  use  bian^  and  liquor  freely,  which  are  believed 
to  keep  off  malaria,  but  habitual  drunkenness  is  considered  discredita- 
ble. They  salute  each  other  in  the  form  known  as  pdelagi,  but  they 
are  now  beginning  to  do  the  ordinary  saldm  to  strangers  and  superiors. 
Generally,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  they  stand  on  one  leg,  take  off 
what  answers  to  a  turban,  and  bow  the  head  to  the  groxmd.  They 
speak  a  sort  of  broken  Hindi  much  intermixed  with  Mundari  and 
Gt)ndi.  They  rank  fairly  high  among  these  jungle  tribes,  having 
much  the  same  status  as  the  Chero.  Cham&rs,  Dharkftrs,  and  Doms 
will  eat  food  cooked  by  them,  and  they  pride  themselves  on  their 
abstinence  from  beef  as  a  marii  of  respectability.  Kalwara  drink 
with  them,  but  will  not  take  water  from  their  hands.  The  men 
wear  earrings  of  gold  or  brass  in  both  ears :  the  women  pewter 
anklets  (pairi)  and  brass  wristlets  {churla).  They  now  do  a  little 
cultivation,  but  quite  recently  they  never  stored  any  grain,  plucking 
and  parching  the  crop  as  it  got  ripe.  They  usually  pay  about  three 
rupees  per  annum  for  as  much  land  (tora)  as  they  can  cultivate 
with  a  single  plough.  They  make  a  living  by  catting  and  selling 
wood  and  bamboos,  and  by  collecting  and  exchanging  forest  produce, 
such  as  lac,  silk-cocoons,  and  various  dyes,  fibres,  etc.    But  they  are 

1  See  Korwa,  para.  18. 
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simple  and  decidedly  aboriginal.  I  have  never  witnessed  one  of  their 
marriages,  and  am  unable^  therefore,  to  describe  all  that  takes  place : 
bat  the  principal  part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  ponring^Ai  or 
oil  upon  the  forehead  of  the  bride,  and  allowing  it  to  mn  down  the 
face.  If  it  trickles  from  the  centre  of  the  foi'ehead  strught  down 
the  ridge  of  the  nose,  the  fates  are  propitious  and  the  marriage  will  be 
a  happy  one  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ghi  or  oil  trickles  down  to  the 
right  or  left,  it  is  a  sign  either  that  the  girl  will  shortly  die  or  prove 
un&ithful :  and  very  often  in  this  case  the  marriage  is  broken  off, 
and  the  maiden  has  to  wait  till  another  seeks  her  hand/'  ^ 

Faramahansa. — A  general  term  for  any  notable  ascetic,  more 
especially  one  of  the  higher  order  of  Sannyftsis  and  more  particularly 
Dandi  Sannyftsis.  '*  He  is  the  ascetic  who  is  solely  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  Brahma,  or  spirit,  and  who  is  equally  indifferent  to 
pleasure  or  pain,  insensible  to  heat  or  cold,  and  incapable  of  satiety  or 
want.  Agreeably  to  this  definition,  individuals  are  sometimes  met 
with  who  pretend  to  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection ;  in 
proof  of  it,  they  go  naked  in  all  weathers,  never  speak,  and  never  indi- 
cate any  natural  virant.  What  is  brought  to  them  as  alms  or  food 
by  any  person  is  received  by  the  attendants,  whom  their  supposed 
sanctity  or  confederation  of  interest  attaches  to  them,  and  by  these 
attendants  they  are  fed  and  served  on  all  occasions  as  if  they  were 
as  helpless  as  in&nts.  They  are  usually  included  among  the  Saiva 
ascetics,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  classification  is 
correct."  * 

Pardesi  (Literally  '' foreigners '').— A  class  of  thieves  and 
swindlers  who,  in  the  old  Criminal  reports,  are  classed  with  the  Jogis 
of  Aligarh  and  the  Daleras  of  Bareilly.  In  1868,  a  gang  of  them 
was  captured  and  convicted  in  Gt>rakhpur,  since  when  nothing 
more  has  been  recorded  of  them.  But  recent  enquiries  show  that 
there  are  still  twenty-five  families  of  them  in  Gorakhpur  and  about 
as  many  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Champaran,  where,  however, 
they  do  not  appear  under  that  name  in  Mr.  Bisley's  lists.  The 
Gorakhpur  Pardesis  are  still  suspected  of  swindling  in  the  disguise 
oifaqir9  or  pilgrims.  They  are  not  shown  separately  in  the 
returns  of  the  last  Census. 

Parihar. — (Sanskrit  parihdra  *'  repelling '')  A  sept  of  Rajputs 


»  W.  L.  R.  Forbes,  Report,  p.  45. 
•  Wilson,  Essayi,  I.,  231  tq. 
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recently  raised  their  importance  by  marriages  with   Chauhftn  and 
Sengar  families.     The  sept  in  the  Unfto  *  District  inhabit  the  Par- 
gana  of  Sikandarpnr  and  possess  a  Chanrftsi  or  estate  of  eighty - 
fonr  villages.     According  to  their  tradition  they  came  from  Jigini 
or  Srinagar  in  Kashmir.     "  About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
time    of   the   Emperor  Humayun,  a  Dikshit  girl  from  Parenda 
was  married  to  the  son  of  the  Pai'ihar  Raja,  who  lived  in  Jigini 
across  the  Jumna.     The  bridegroom  came  with  a  large  escort  of  his 
friends  and  brotherhood  to  celebrate  the  marriage  and  the  party  on 
their  journey  passed  through  Sarosi.     As  they  sat  round  a  well 
(the  locality  of  which  is  still  «?hown,  though  the  well  has  fallen) 
they  asked  who  were  the  lords  of  the  fort  which  stood  not  far  off. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  held  by  Dhobis  and  other  Sildras  who 
held  the  neighbouring  country.     The  procession  then  went  on  to 
Parenda  and,  returning,  conducted  the  bride  to  her  home.     Just 
before  the  Holi  festival,  a  party  headed  by  Bhag6  Sinh  returned, 
waited  for  the  evening  of  that  riotous  feast,  and  then,  when  the 
guards  of  the  foil;  were  heavy  with  wine,  and  no  danger  was  looked 
for,  suddenly  attacked  and  slaughtered  them  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the   surrounding    countr5\^'     Their  property    became 
reduced  because  the  law  of  primogeniture  did  not  apply  in  the  sept, 
and  itj  gradually   became  divided  among  the  heirs.     They  inter- 
marry with  the  Kachhwahas  and  Chauhans  of  the  West,  but  have 
to  pay  heavily  for  their  brides.     They  seem  to  have  disputed  with 
the  Gkiutams  for  the  territory  on  the  Jimina  below  Kalpi,  but  were 
both  finally  overcome  by  the  Chandels.     Dr.  Buchanan  •  asserts  a 
connection  lietwecn  the  Eastern   branch  and   the  Bhars ;  but  in 
Gorakhpur  they  are  held  in  good  repute.     In  Azamgarh '  they  say 
that  they  came  from  Narwan  and  settled  in  Pargana  Muhammad- 
abad,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Gaharw^rs.     In  Jalaun 
they  give  brides  to  the  Bais  and  Gautam  septs ;  and  take  girls  in 
marriage  from  the  Kachhwfiha,  Bhadauriya,  Chandel  and  Rathaur. 
In  Hamii-pur  they  marry  their  girls  to  the  Mainpuri  Chauhans, 
Bhadauriyas,  Jadons  and  Rftthaurs ;  and  their  sons  to  girls  of  the 
Dikshit,  Bais,  Chandel,  Gautam,  Sengar,  Gaur  and  Chauhan  of  the 
CawnpuT  District.     Their  Gofra  is  said  in  Agra  to  be  Kasyapa. 


I  Elliott,  Chronicles,  53,  sq^. 

'EaAicm,  imUa,  11..  403.  Dr.  Oppert  [Original  Inhahiianti  of  Bharatvarta,^) 
wouUi  connect  their  nuiiicH  .vitli  the  Dravidiuii  Pdrodoa. 
'•^iidil&'huii  Rci'ort,  62. 
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(1)  Bachhalya  with  sections — Nftrd;  Pachlori;  Dhumsar; 
Chhai*ir ;  Bakai'i ;  Kadua ;  Bar6  Sareri ;  Ahari ;  Kathari ;  Jageswar  ; 
Nag4ich ;  Tahari. 

(2)  Goil  with  sections — Bir ;  Nagari ;  Kharo ;  Bhnri ; 
Luhftich ;  Chhola ;  Bais^hiya ;  Karkach ;  Ghxlhu ;  Sai-a ;  O&garo ; 
Barahad. 

(3)  Bftsil  with  sections — Deda;  Deriya;  Bala;  Haidam; 
Doha ;  Raka ;  R&vandim ;  Chhalkar ;  Sakheswar  ;  Sadravad  ; 
Chandarij  Pahu. 

(4)  Khohil  with  sections «- Setsftgar;  Eahala;  Rathiya;  Chhor- 
ari ;  Bohrairi ,  Eharhat ;  Sonham  ;  Lagait ;  Bagari ;  Khadhari ; 
Bir&ri;  Dhokhadari. 

(5)  Gt)hil  with  sections — Chhati*a;  Gaha;  Mamala;  MahAdim; 
Baromaro ;  Indradhar ;  Barn ;  Kharahat ;  Pnnhara ;  Gabari ; 
Papihad ;  Khalasi. 

(6)  M&thil  with  sections— Mar ;  Redo;  Bahil  ;  Eathahai; 
Sakahman  ;  Mandlari ;  Eharaich ;  Jhulari;  Idoha;  Gausil ;  Bhari- 
waro;  Bharhnri. 

(7)  Eansil  with  sections— Bahuriya;  Masta;  Richa;  Osil ; 
Kochhichar ;  Gagw&ro ;  Suchaha ;  Sirer^ ;  Pabubard ;  Chach&ri ; 
Basawalo ;  Sarbsola. 

(8)  Bhaiil  with  sections— Bhaiii;  Big;  Khona;  Iga;  Enba; 
P&bub  ;  Kuchari ;  Bhagwant ;  Harari ;  Bagari ;  Horir ;  Gahori. 

(9)  K&sil  with  sections — Ujiya;  Divkar;  Sarbchhai;  Sola; 
Digaya ;  Pnthwar ;  Dhana ;  Lata ;  Dhodhara ;  Dogar ;  Sanga ; 
Indmnr.  « 

(10)  Phigil  with  sections— Sobar;  Gaghari;  Ph&gil;  Bnhrerd; 
Chhirari ;  Baresara ;  Mangala ;  BalaichrS  ;  Jajar^. 

(11)  Eohil  with  sections^Padm&wat ;  Bebaro ;  Ohachi ;  Chha- 
gati ;  Dahari ;  Horari. 

( 1 2)  B&chhil  with  sections — Irari ;  Bibikuttam ;  Basil ;  Gaha ; 
Gftjaro. 

This  list  is  imperfect  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  sections,  but  it 
illustrates  the  fertility  of  invention  exercised  in  establishing  this 
tribal  organisation. 

2.  A  man  cannot  marry  in  his  own  gotra  or  in  any  of  its 

sections;    in    the  section  of  his  maternal 

Biilo  of  dxonniy*  i      i»    i      t 

uncle,  &ther  s  maternal  nncle,  grandmother's 
maternal  oncle,  maternal  grandfather's  maternal  ancle,  maternal 
grandmother's  maternal  uncle. 
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Province  and  in  Oudh,  Their  original  occupation  appears  to  have 
been  tapping  various  kinds  of  the  date  tree  for  its  sap^  which  is 
fermented  into  t&ri.  Mr.  Nesfield's  idea  that  the  name  implies  that 
they  have  recently  emerged  from  the  savage  state  of  noosing  birds 
does  not  seem  to  be  justified  by  actual  facts. 

2.  TheMirzapur  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  tribe  runs  thus  :*- 

One  day  a  man  was  going  to  kill  a  number 

Traditions  of  origin.  _^  ^  a    i.i-  i.    x- 

of  cows.  irarasurama  was  at  that  tmie 
practising  austerities  in  the  jungle.  Hearing  the  cries  of  the 
sacred  animals  he  rushed  to  theii*  assistance^  but  the  cow-killer  was 
aided  by  his  friends.  So  Parasurftma  made  five  men  out  of  iusa 
grass  and  brought  them  to  life  by  letting  drops  of  his  perspiration 
fall  upon  them.  Hence  arose  the  name  Pdsi  from  the  Hindi  panna 
'^ sweat "  (Sanskrit  j»r^«wii«tf,  "covered  with  perspiration'').  The 
men  thus  created  rescued  the  cows.  Then  they  returned  to  Parasu- 
rama  and  asked  him  to  provide  them  with  a  wife.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  E&yasth  girl  was  passing  by  and  her  Parasur&ma  seized 
and  made  over  to  the  P&sis — a  remarkable  survival  of  a  tradition  of 
primitive  polyandry.     From  them  sprang  the  Eaithwfts  sub-caste. 

3.  In  parts  of  Oudh  they  have  a  tradition  which  professes  to 
explain  their  connection  with  other  possibly  allied  tribes  on  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  ridiculous  folk  etymologies.  Thus  the  Rfljp&sis 
say  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  P&sis  and  originally  came  from 
Ghnjarilt.  Tilok  Chand,  instead  of  being  the  eponymous  hero  of 
the  Bais  B&jputs^  was  according  to  them  a  Bhar  king  and  called 
his  family  Bajbansi  or  "those  of  royal  lineage''  and  from  this 
came  the  name  Bljp&si.  After  a  time  they  fell  out  and  some 
took  to  their  beds  (khatya)  and  were  called  K batiks ;  others  took 
to  the  trees  in  a  grove  [bdgh)  and  were  called  B&chhal ;  while  the 
renmant  were  called  Bdjpftsi  or  "  royal "  P&sis.  It  is  said  that  the 
P&sis  and  Arakhs  there  always  claim  kindred  with  the  Bhars.^ 
All  through  Oudh  the  Pftsis  have  traditions  that  they  were  lords  of 
the  country  and  that  their  kings  reigned  at  Sandila^  Dhaurahra, 
Mitauli  and  Rftmkot  in  the  Districts  of  Eheri^  Hardoi  and  Unio.* 
Kftmkot,  where  the  town  of  Bangarmau  in  Undo  now  stands,  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  strongholds.  The  last  of  the  lords 
of  B&mkot,  R&ja   Santhar,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Kanauj  and 


^  LuchaoxG  Settlement  fieporf,  XXIV. 
'  Ovidh,  Oatetteer,  II.,  207. 
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fight,  and  of  these  Mohan  alone  responded  to  the  summons.     He 
was  killed  and  of  him  were  sprung  the  R&jpasis,  while  the  descen- 
dants of  the  other  brothers,  who  lived  to  fight  another  day,  are 
known  as  Arakhs,  Marghas  and  Thothos.     A  heroic  PAsi,  named 
Siu  of  Bamiya  figures  prominently  in  the  legend  of  Alha  and  Udal. 
7.  In  the  Paitabgarh  form  of  the  story  the  P&sis,  Arakhs, 
Khaiaks  and  Pachhars  are  all  one.     The  original  Pasis  had  a  great 
fight  with  the  Raja  of  Newar.     Some  of  them  were  cowards  and 
hid  under  a  cot  (kAatya)  whence  they  came  to  be  called  Khatiks ; 
others  behind  an  Jria  plant  [Calotropis  giganiea)  whence  they  came 
to  be  named  Arakhs.  Again  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  Pfisi,  named 
Mahiyan,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Raja  of  New&ri,  and  he 
was  the  Rlija's  watchman.     One  day  his  pigs  trespassed  into  the 
fields  of  a  MurSo,  named  Koeli.     He  preferred  a  complaint  to  that 
Raja  and   demanded  nine  lakhs  of  rupees  as  damages.     The  Raja 
offered  to   give  him  four  lakhs,  but  he  insisted,  in  addition,  that 
Mahiyan  should  be  banished  from  the  kingdom.     When  Mahiyan 
was  ordered  to  go  into  banishment  he  refused  and,  summoning  his 
xsastemen,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Raja ;  but   he  spared  his  life 
and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  fourth  {chauth)  of  his  revenue  to  the 
Pasis.     This  is  said  to  have  happened  just  before  the  wars  of  Alha 
and  Udal. 

K.  Another  story  current  in  Partabgarh  is  that  the  ancestor  of 
the  tribe  was  one  Ratan  Daksha.  When  Parasurama  destroyed 
the  Kshatriyas  he  killed  R&ja  Vena  as  well  as  the  others,  and  then 
the  R&ni  kept  the  corpse  of  her  husband  and  implored  Parasurama 
to  create  from  it  a  man  to  continue  the  race.  Parasur&ma  touched 
the  head  of  Rija  Vena  and  out  of  it  sprung  a  man  of  dark  complex- 
ion with  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  first  Rajpasi 
and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  watchman  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  form  of  the  story  current  in  PiliUut  the  Rishis  wer?' 
offended  with  Raja  Vena  for  his  impiety  and  kUled  him  ;  but  at 
the  prayer  of  his  Rani  they  formed  a  man  out  of  his  sweat  (/>aiifli«) 
and  he  was  the  first  P&si. 

9.  From  all  this  mass  of  tradition  it  may  be  gathered  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  P&sis,  Arakhs,  Mothis  and 
Khatiks,  which  from  their  appearance  and  manners  is  not  ante- 
cedently improbable.  Mr.  Carnegy  tries  to  make  out  a  closer 
connection  between  the  Pasis  and  other  Rajput  tribes  of  Oudh, 
such  as  the  Bais,  than  is  perhaps  warranted  by  the  facts. 
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garh^  tLgein,  gives^  Rajpasi,  Gujar^  Kaithwans^  Oual^  who  aie 
really  Ahirs^  Mangta^  Banrasi^  Arakh^  Khattk  and  Pachhai*.  From 
all  this  it  seems  obvious  that  the  term  Pasi  is  merely  occupa- 
tional and  includes  a  number  of  distinct  tribes^  whose  only  connec- 
tion is  the  common  occupation  of  extracting  the  juice  of  the  date 
palm.  The  complete  Census  returns  show  805  P&si  sub  divisions 
of  the  famihar  type.  Those  of  the  greatest  local  importance  are 
the  Baheliya  and  Bhil  of  Budann,  the  Aheriya  and  Bhil  of 
Mor&dabad ;  the  Parasai'ami  of  AUahabsld  and  Fatehpur^  the  Boriya 
of  Fatehpur;  the  Rewds  of  Bftnda;  the  Baheliya  and  BharS  of 
Mirzapur;  the  Baheliya^  Manwas  and  Tarmali  of  Ohazipur;  the 
Chaurftsi  of  Basti,  Sultinpur  and  B&rabanki ;  the  Bhadauriya  of 
the  Tar&i ;  the  Banya  of  Lucknow ;  the  Boriya,  Mahtiya  and 
Parasar&mi  of  Unao ;  the  Boriya  of  Ra6  Bareli ;  the  Bachar,  Dh&nuk 
and  Khatik  of  Sitapur ;  the  Banya  of  Gonda ;  the  Bachar,  Chunarha, 
Dh&nuk  and  Khatik  of  Bahrslich. 

11.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pdsis  actually  introduce  outsiders 

into  the  caste^  but  it  is  reported  from  Partab- 

Marriage  mles*  i      i        •  i* 

garh  that  if  a  woman  of  the  tribe  become 
pregnant  by  a  stranger  to  the  tribe  and  her  child  be  bom  in  the 
house  of  her  father  or  husband  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  Pasi  of  pure 
blood  and  admitted  to  all  tribal  privileges.    The  rule  of  exogamy 
prevailing  in  the  endogamous  sub-castes  is  not  very  rigidly  fixed. 
Many  Pasis  say  that  they  bar  all  near  relations  generally.     In 
Mirzapur  they  fix  the  prohibited  degrees  as  the  &miUe8  of  the 
maternal  uncle^  paternal  uncle,  maternal  and  paternal  aunts  for 
seven  generations  in  the  descending  line.     Marriage  questions  are 
decided   by  the  tribal  council  {panekd^at)  which  is  presided  over  by 
a  chairman  (ekaudhari)  selected  at  each  meeting  from  among  the 
most  influential  adult  males  present.     The  council  deals  specially 
with  cases  of  immorality  and  pollution  caused  by  journeys  across 
''the  black  water ^'  [idiapdni)   which  the  criminal  pursuits  of  the 
tribe  occasionally  necessitate.     When  a  woman  is  detected  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  clansman  the  relations  on  both  sides  have  to  give  a 
tribal  feast  and  the  offenders  are  then  admitted  to  caste.     In  the 
same  way  if  a  man  ofEend  with  a  strange  woman  he  has  to  purchase 
his  re-admission ;  but  if  a  woman  intrigue  with  a  stranger  she  is 
permanently  expelled.     Concubinage,  even  with  a  woman  of  the 
tribe,  is  in  Mirzapur  punished  by  expulsion.     Immorality  in  both 
sexes,   provided  it  be  inter-tribal,  is  lightly  regarded.     Marriage 
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13.  During  pi'egnancy  the   Eastern  Pasis  make  vows  and  a 
_.   ,  .  sacrifice  to  Birtiya,  the  villa£:e  pantheon  Idii) 

Birth  ceremonies.  -    L     .       ^^ 

and  to  Phulmati  Devi.  If  the  mother  has 
an  easy  delivery  these  deities  are  honoured  with  an  offering  of  spirits 
(Happar)  and  a  hog  {mdl).  They  have  no  ceremony  on  the  sixth 
day  (cAAalki).  The  Chamarin  midwife  attends  for  six  days  and 
receives  as  her  remuneration  four  sers  of  grain  and  four  pice,  if  the 
baby  be  a  boy,  and  half  that  amount  if  it  be  a  girl.  On  the  twelfth 
day  is  the  barahi  ceremony  when  the  house  is  cleaned  and  the 
earthen  pots  i*eplaced.  Mother  and  child  are  bathed  by  the  barber's 
wife,  her  hand  and  toe  nails  are  cut  and  her  feet  stained  with  lac 
dye  {mohdwar).  Then  the  father  of  the  child  sacrifices  a  young 
hog  to  Birtiya  and  pours  a  libation  of  spirits  on  the  ground.  ^After 
this  he  invites  a  few  of  the  tribesmen  and  feeds  them  on  the  pork 
and  boiled  rice.  By  this  dinner  the  birth  impurity  is  finally  removed. 
When  the  mother  goes  first  to  draw  water  from  the  well  after  her 
confinement  she  places  a  handful  of  rice  on  the  platform  and  bows 
down  to  it.  The  husband  does  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  for  six 
months  after  her  delivery.  The  only  ceremony  of  initiation  is  the 
ear-boring  (ianekAedan,  kanbedAa)  which  is  done  by  the  village 
goldsmith  when  the  child  is  five  or  six  years  old.  His  fee  for  doing 
this  is  one  pice.  The  family  feed  on  choice  food  that  day  and  from 
that  time  the  child  has  to  conform  to  caste  rules  in  the  matter  of 
eating  and  drinking. 

14.  The  marriage  is  of  the  usual  low  caste  type.     The  negotia- 
tions are  commenced  by  the  father  of  the 

oeremonies.  "^ 

bride  who  goes  to  the  boy^s  house  with  the 

salutation  Bdml  Bdml  as  he  enters.  The  boy  is  sent  for  and 
approved.  The  Pandit  is  called  in  and  approves  the  horoscopes  of 
the  pair  {rdibarg).  His  future  father-in-law  gives  the  boy  a  rupee 
and  this  completes  the  betrothal  (m/iir^n/).  Then  follows  the  tilak 
or  marking  of  the  boy's  forehead  by  his  father-in-law.  This  is 
known  to  the  east  of  the  Province  as  the  ''water  drinking '^  {pdni 
pina)  and  the  bride's  Brahman  and  barber  take  with  them  a 
beti'othal  gift  consisting  of  a  tray  {lAdli),  a  cocoanut  (fidriyal),  one 
or  two  pieces  of  cloth,  some  sweetmeats  and  one  rupee  or  eight 
annas  in  cash.  A  feast  of  rice  and  pork  follows  and  on  that  day  the 
wedding  day  is  fixed.  Then  comes  the  rite  oimaimangara  or  oollec- 
tion  of  the  sacred  earth  (for  which  see  BAuiyo,  paragraph  14}  and  the 
erection  of  the  nuptial  shed  {mdnro),  which  is  made  of  four  bamboos 
Vol.  IV.  X 
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16.  To  the  east   of  the  Province  tome  of  the  more  advanced 
Beliffion.  Pasis  are  often  members  of  the  Sakta  sect, 

but  few  ever  become  regularly  initiated.  Many 
of  them  in  Mirzapur  worship  Bandi  Mai,  a  form  of  Devi.  She  has 
no  regular  temple,  but  nearly  every  house  has  a  platform  {cAauri) 
in  her  name  and  an  image  of  brass  or  silver  is  placed  upon  it. 
This  image  is  adorned  with  a  necklace  {tndla)  and  at  every  marriage 
in  the  family  a  fresh  bead  is  added  to  the  necklace,  of  gold  for  a 
boy  and  of  silver  for  a  girl.  She  is  worshipped  specially  at 
marriages  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  castrated  goat  {ihassi)  cakes  [puri 
laJdu)f  sweetmeats,  rice,  milk,  flowers  and  betel  leaves.  There  is  no 
holiday  in  her  honour  but  she  is  specially  worshipped  whenever  a 
vow  is  made  or  any  particular  blessing  craved.  Others  worship 
Agwan  Deva,  Phulmati  or  the  Panchon  Pir.  To  these  deities  pigs 
and  liquor  are  offered.  The  household  worship  of  the  Panchon  Pir 
is  often  represented  by  an  iron  spear  {sdnff)  with  three  points  or  by 
five  wooden  pegs  buried  in  the  floor  of  the  coui-t  yard.  In  Part&bgarh 
they  have  a  large  collection  of  local  gods,  such  as  Karadeva,  Miyan, 
Kambira,  Kshetrpil  or  Bhumiya  and  Bahirwar.  To  the  last  two 
pigs  and  liquor  are  offered  which  are  consumed  by  the  worshippers. 
These  offerings  are  made  on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Saturday.  In 
Pilibhit  BhAmiya,  or  the  godling  of  the  soil^  is  known  as  Bhiimsen. 
But  Pasis,  like  all  the  lower  Hindu  castes,  are  very  catholic  in  their 
worship  and  will  visit  the  tomb  of  any  saint  (pir)  or  martyr  {sayyid, 
ihahid)  which  is  convenient.  They  offer  water  every  day  to  the 
souls  of  their  deceased  ancestors  in  the  first  fortnight  of  Ku&r.  In 
the  east  of  the  Province  some  P&sis  again  have  quite  another  set  of 
deities,  such  as  Ram  Thikur,  who  perhaps  represents  Rama,  Mahftbir 
and  Bhaironn&th.  Ram  Thftkur  is  honoured  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
castrated  goat  at  weddings.  Mah&bir  and  Bhairon  receive  a  blood- 
less offering,  the  former  laddu  sweetmeats  and  the  latter  cakes 
{bara)  made  of  the  flour  of  the  urnd  pulse.  When  small-pox  breaks 
out  Sitala  Mii  is  specially  worshipped  by  women.  When  the  time 
comes  for  tapping  the  date  palms  they  collect  a  few  friends  and 
bum  some  incense  over  the  sickle  {hamuli)  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  over  the  wooden  strop  on  which  it  is  sharpened.  All  classes  of 
Br&hmans  will  officiate  at  their  mariiages  and  other  ceremonies,  and  do 
anything  for  them  which  does  not  involve  touching  them  or  anything 
in  their  houses.  Their  festivals  are  those  ordinarily  observed  by  Hin- 
dus, thePhaguaor  Holi,  Dasami,  Diwali,  Kajari,  thichari  and  Tij. 

Vol.  IV.  k2 
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General  Sleeman  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  supposed  that  there 
were  one  hundred  thousand  families  of  Pasis  in  Oudh,  who  were 
skilful  thieves  and  robbers  by  profession  and  were  formerly  Tha^ 
and  poisoners  as  well.  They  generally  formed  the  worst  part  of 
the  gangs  kept  up  by  refractory  landowners  '^  who  keep  Pasis  to 
fight  for  them^  as  they  pay  themselves  out  of  the  plunder  and  oost 
little  to  their  employers.  They  are  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  are  very  formidable  at  night.  They  and  their  refractory 
employ^  keep  the  country  in  a  perpetual  state  of  disorder/'  Things, 
of  course,  have  much  improved  since  the  British  occupation  of  the 
Province  but  "  even  now  in  the  Bangar  the  Pasis  pride  themselves 
on  taking  some  evidence  of  their  prowess — a  penknife,  a  handker- 
chief ^  from  the  tents  of  the  English  officers  who  visit  their  jungles 
for  sport,  and  with  whom  they  are  generally  on  the  best  of 
terms''.* 


^Journey  through  Oudh,  25. 
Bttapur  Settlement  Report,  87. 
Harioi  Settlement  Report,  5. 
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Patari. — A  branch  of  the  Majhwir  tribe,  who  have  now  become 
their  family   priests.     Two  explanations  of  the  name  have  been 
given  :  one  connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit  patravdmika  in  the  sense 
^  "  a  scribe "  or  "  recorder/'  in  which  case  they  may  have  been 
originally  priests  and  genealogists  of  the  Gond  Majhw&rs.     Another 
theory  connects  the  word  with  pat  which  in  Gondi  appears  to  mean 
^' a  sacred  place '\     Thus  in  Mandla  to  propitiate  evil  spirits  the 
Gonds  set  np  rude  shrines  {pdt)  which  are  ''  sometimes  merely  a 
bamboo  with  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  the  end,  a  heap  of  stones,  or 
perhaps  only  a  few  pieces  of  rag  tied  to  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
However,  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  there, 
and  in  consequence  on  the  occasion  of  any  event  of  importance  hap- 
pening in  the  Gond's  family,  the  spirit  has  his  share  of  the  good 
things  going,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  spirit,  and  possibly  a  fowl 
sacrificed  to  him."  '    The  same  word  apparently  originates  Pftt  who 
is  a  mountain  deity  of  the  Kurs,  and  Mainp&t  which  is  the  holy 
plateau  of  Sarguja,  looked  upon  with  reverence  by  these  Dravidian 
tribes.*     The  word  Patari  or  Pathari  with  synonyms  Pradhan  and 
Gugya  appears  as  a  sept  of  the  Gonds  of  Mandla.'     Of  the  Gond 
Pradhan  Mr.  Hislop  writes  :     *'  The  Pad&l  also  named  Pathadi,  Par- 
dh&n  and  Desii  is  a  numerous  class  found  in  the  same  locality  as 
the  Raj  Gonds,  to  whom  its  members  act  as  religious  counsellors 
{Pradhdna),     They  are  in  fact  the  Bh&ts   of  the  upper  classes, 
repeating  their  genealogies  and  the  exploits  of  their   ancestors, 
explaining  their  religious  system  and  assisting  at  festivals  on  which 
occasions  they  play  on  two  sorts  of  stringed   instruments  {iingri 
and  jantar,  ffantra).     For  their  services  they  receive  presents  of 
cows  and  bullocks,  cloth,  food  and  money."  *     This  is  pretty  much 
the  position  of  the  Patiri  among  the  Mirzapur  Majhwars. 

2.  The   Mirzapur   Pataris    are    divided  into  four   exogamous 

_  .,  ,  .    ,.  groups  (jund)  which  each  contain  a  number 

Tnbal  organisation.  - 

of  septs  (kun)  mostly  totemistic.  These 
septs  are  practically  analogous  with  those  of  the  Majhwirs  (;.r.). 
In  the  first  exogamous  group  we  have  six  septs — Markam, 
Poiya,  Kusro,  Soi,  Neti  and  Serlo  :  in  the  second  twelve — Tekam, 
Marpachi,    Netam,    Pusftm,    Kariyam,   Sindram,   Keram,   Oima, 


>  Central  Provinces  Qatelteer^  275. 

3  Dalton,  De«mp<iv0  Ethnology,  231,  ^^,  223. 

'  Central  Provineei  Qatetteer,  273. 

*  Hislop,  Paperi,  6. 
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wives  rank  equally  as  heirs.  Concubines  are  not  allowed  :  illegiti- 
mate children  follow  the  caste  of  the  fathers^  but  the  clansmen  will 
not  eat  with  or  intermarry  with  them.^ 

6.  When  a  man  dies  the  council  marry   his  widow  to  some 

widower  in  the  tribe.  The  consent  of  the 
parties  and  the  kindred  of  the  first  husband 
is  essential.  On  a  day  fixed  the  man  eats  at  the  widow's  house. 
Next  day  he  takes  her  home  and  puts  on  her  a  set  of  bangles  and 
ear  ornaments  {churi,  iarhi)  and  pays  to  the  husband's  younger 
brother,  who  accompanies  her,  twelve  rupees,  a  turban  and  a  loin 
cloth  which  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  bride  price.  The 
levirate  is  allowed  on  the  usual  conditions.  They  practise  Beena 
marriage  in  the  usual  gharjaiydn  form. 

7.  The  domestic  ceremonies  are  practically 

Domestio  ceremonies.       ^,  .  «.    i      -»«-   m      « 

the  same  as  those  of  the  Majhwars. 

8.  The  position^  of  the  Patari  is  decidedly  low.     He  is  looked 

upon  with  contempt  as  a  beggar,  and  he  is 
discredited  because,  like  the  Hindu  Maha- 
br&hman,  he  takes  the  clothes,  utensils,  etc.,  of  the  dead  man  which 
are  given  to  him  in  the  belief  that  he  will  pass  them  on  for  the  use 
of  the  deceased  in  the  next  world.  And  although  they  are  the 
faunily  priests  of  the  Majhwirs,  the  latter  show  their  contempt  for 
them  by  refusing  to  eat  with  them  or  drink  water  from  their 
hands. 

Fathak. — (Sanskrit  pdliaia,  "a  reciter,  teacher'')  a  func- 
tional division  of  Br&hmans,  who  like  the  Up&dhy&ya,  are  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  youths  in  religious  knowledge  and  the  manner  of 
performing  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  term  pdiAa  is  technically 
applied  to  the  modes  of  recitation  of  the  Yedic  texts,  of  which  there 
are  five^Samhita,  Fada,  Krama,  Jata  and  Ghana. 

Fathan. — One  of  the  chief  Muhanmiadan  tribes.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the  term.  To  quote  Dr. 
Bellew,  the  latest  and  best  authority  on  the  ethnology  of  these  races, 
"  The  origin  of  the  name  Fathan,  and  the  nationalities  originally 
represented  by  it,  carries  us  back  to  very  early  times.  The  term 
Fath&n  is  not  a  native  word  at  all.     It  is  the  Hindust&ni  form  of 


1  This  was  exactly  the  position  of  the  same  class  (spurii)  under  Boman  law. 
**  These  children  irregrnlarly  conoeiyed,  have  a  mother,  but  no  lecr^l  father :  they  do 
not  come  nnder  the  paternal  power  of  the  father,  like  the  child  of  lawful  marriage 
and  cannot  be  legitimated."    Letoumeau,  Evoiutian  o/  Marrictge,  202. 
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scarcely  modified  in  Assakftni  or  Assakeni  in  the  first  historians 
of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  and  subsequent  writers.  It  is  impos- 
sible here  not  to  recognise  the  name  Avghan  or  Afghan.^  The 
theory  which  has  been  proposed  by  which  Pathan  is  connected 
with  the  Hindi  pdiAa^  '^  the  top  of  a  hill ''  is  as  untenable  as  that 
which  derives  their  title  Khan  from  the  Dravidian  tribe  of 
Elhftndhs.'  The  latter  word  has  been  by  others  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  asu  or  stodmin,  meaning  ^'  lord/' 

S.  To  quote  Dr.  Bellew^  again  :    ''  The  traditions  of  the  Afgh&ns 

T  "bal tradti  ^^'  them  to  Syria  as  the  country  of  their 

residence  at  the  time  they  were  carried  away 
into  captivity  by  Bukhtanasar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  and  planted  as 
colonists  in  differents  parts  of  Persia  and  Media.  From  these 
positions  they^  at  some  subsequent  period,  emigrated  eastward  into 
the  mountainous  country  of  Ohor,  where  they  were  called  by  the 
neighbouring  people  Bani  Af gh&n  and  Bani  Isriil,  or  '^  children  of 
Afgh&n ''  or  "  children  of  Israel."  In  corroboration  of  this  we  have 
the  testimony  of  the  Prophet  Esdras  to  the  effect  that  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel,  who  were  taken  into  captivity,  subsequently  escaped  and 
found  refuge  in  the  country  of  Arsai*eth,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Hazirah  country  of  the  present  day,  and  of 
which  Ohor  forms  a  part.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  Changhiz 
Kh&n,  that  in  the  time  of  the  native  Shansabi  dynasty  there  was 
a  people  called  Bani  Isrftil  living  in  that  country,  and  that  some  of 
them  were  extensively  engaged  in  trade  in  the  countries  around.'^ 
Mr.  Thorbum '  quotes  in  support  of  their  Jewish  extraction,  some 
peculiar  customs  obtaining  among  the  tribes  of  purest  blood,  for 
instance  the  Passover-like  practice  of  sacrificing  an  animal  and 
smearing  the  doorway  with  its  blood  in  order  to  avert  calamity,  the 
offering  up  of  sacrifices,  the  stoning  to  death  of  blasphemers,  the 
periodical  distribution  of  land  and  so  forth,  and  he  points  out  that 
most  of  the  learned  men  who  reject  the  tradition  of  Jewish  descent 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Afghdn  people. 

4.  Though  the  tribal   organisation  of  the  Pathftns  in  these 
_  .,  ,         .   ,.  Provinces  is  much  less  closely  defined  than 

Tnbftl  orgamsaaon.  .         «         . 

along  the  Panj&b  frontier,   Mr.  Ibbetson's 


>  St.  Martin  qaoted  by  MoCrindle,  Indian  Aniiqwiryt  YI.,  343,  »q, 
'  B&ja  Laohhman  Sinh,  Bulandj^iahr  Memorandum^  192. 

>  Qaoted  by  Ibbetson,  Panj'db  Bthnogrophy,  paragraph  390,  $qq. 
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junior  ancestor  who  had  acquired  local  renown.  The  frontier  tribe, 
whether  within  or  beyond  our  border,  has  almost  without  exception 
a  very  distinct  corporate  existence,  each  tribe,  and  within  the  tribe 
each  clan,  occupying  a  clearly  defined  tract  of  countiy,  though  they 
are  in  the  Indus  valley  often  the  owners  merely  rather  than  the 
occupiers  of  the  countiy,  the  land  and  smaller  villages  being  largely 
in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  population  of  Hindu  origin  who  cultivate 
subject  to  the  superior  rights  of  the  Pathans.  These  people  are 
included  by  the  Path&ns  under  the  generic  and  eemi-contemptuous 
name  of  Uindki ;  a  term  very  analogous  to  the  Ja!}  of  the  Biloch 
frontier,  and  which  includes  all  Muhammadans  who,  being  of 
Hindu  origin,  liave  been  converted  to  Islam  in  comparatively  recent 
times/' 

5.  At  the  last  Census  the  Pathans   of  these  Provinces   were 
«,  .^      *.v   «  xi^a         classified  under  the  following  chief  tribes  : — 

Tnbes  of  the  Path&ns  ^ 

of  North-Weatern  Pro-     Afridi,  Bagarzai,  Bangash,  Barech,  Buner- 

Tinces.  .  , 

wal,  Daudzai,  Dilazak,  Durrani,  Ghilzai, 
Ghorgashti,  Ghori,  Kakar,  QiziibSsh,  Khalil,  Khatak,  Lodi, 
Mehmad,  Muhammadzai,  Rohilla,  Tarin,  Urmuz,  Ushturyani, 
Warakzai,  Waziri,  Yaqubzai  and  YiHsufzai.  The  following  notes 
are  mainly  taken  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bellew  and  Mr. 
Ibbetson. 

6.  They  represent  in  name  and  position  the  Aparytae  of  Hero- 

dotus. One  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  PactiysB  of  Herodotus  was  that  of  the 
Gandhari,  the  other  three  were  the  Aparytse  or  Afridi,  the  Satra- 
gyddsB  or  Khatak,  and  the  Dadicse  or  Dadi,  all  alike  of  Indiar 
origin.  "The  original  limits  of  the  Afridi  country  probably 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  Safed  Koh  range  and  the  country  on 
the  base  of  it  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  to  the  Kabul  and 
Kurrum  rivers  respectively  ;  whilst  its  extent  from  east  to  west 
was  fi'om  the  Pewar  ridge  or  the  head  waters  of  the  Kurrum  further 
west  to  the  Indus,  between  the  points  of  junction  with  it  of  the 
Kabul  and  Kurrum  rivers,  in  the  former  direction."  Of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tribe  Dr.  Bellew  writes  :  "  Looking  at  the  Afridi  as  we 
find  him  to- day,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  the  descendant  of  the 
mild,  industrious,  peace-loving,  and  contemplative  Buddhist,  abhor- 
rent of  the  shedding  of  blood  or  the  destruction  of  life  of  even  the 
minutest  of  God's  creatures ;  or  even  to  imagine  him  descended 
from   fire-woi  shipping  ancestors,   whose  tender  care  for  life  was 
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11.  The  Dilaz&k  Path&ns  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pesh&war 

valley  before  the  Pathan  invasion,  and  are 

The  Dilazftk  Path&ns.  1.1.. 

apparently  of  Scythic  origin^  and  came  into 
the  Panjab  with  the  Jats  and  Katti  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
''  They  soon  became  powerful  and  important^  and  ruled  the  whole 
valley  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Yusufzai  and  Momaud 
drove  them  across  the  Indus  into  Chach-Pakhli.  But  their  efforts  to 
regain  their  lost  territories  were  such  a  perpetual  source  of  disturb- 
ance that  at  length  Jahangir  deported  them  en  masse  and  distributed 
them  over  Hindust&n  and  the  Dakkhin.  Scattered  families  of 
them  are  still  to  be  found  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  in  Haz&ra 
and  Blwalpindi.^'  ^ 

12.  The  name  Durr&ni  is  derived  either  from    durr-udaurdn^ 

"peai'l  of  the  age/' or  from   durr-i'durrdn. 

The  Dorr&ni  Pathins.  - 

'*  pearl  of  pearls/'  The  title  was  adopted  by 
Ahmad  Sh&h  Abdali,  when  he  ascended  thethrone^  in  allusion  to  the 
AbdaU  custom  of  wearing  a  pearl  stud  in  the  right  ear.  According 
to  Dr.  Bellew  ^ : — ''  The  special  Afghan  tribe  is  called  Abd&li,  and  is 
more  commonly  known  since  the  time  of  Ahmad  Shah^  the  first  in- 
dependent sovereign  of  Afghinist&n  of  this  race^  by  the  name  Dur- 
r&ni.  The  Durrani  comprise  the  following  chief  divisions  or  clans  : 
Saddozaiy  Populzai^  Barakzai^  Halakozai^  Achakzai^  Nurzai^  Ishdq- 
zai^  and  Khagw&ni.  Their  home  and  fixed  seat  is  in  Kandahar  Pro- 
vince^ the  former  country  of  the  Gandhara,  who^  at  an  early  period 
of  our  era^  spread  into  the  present  Hazara  country  along  the  courses 
of  the  Helmand  and  Arghand&b  rivers.  Members  of  each  clan, 
however,  are  found  in  small  societies  scattered  all  over  the  plain 
country  up  to  Kabul  and  Jal&l&bad^  and  they  are  there  settled  mostly 
as  lords  of  the  soil  or  military  feoffees,  the  people  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  agricultural  community,  being  their  tenants  or 
serfs.'' 

13.  According  to  Mr.  Ibbetson, ''  the  Ghilzai  are  a  race  probably 

of  Turkish  origin,  their  name  being  another 
form  of  Khilchi,  the  Turkish  word  for  ^swords- 
man,' who  early  settled,  perhaps,  as  mercenaries  rather  than  as  a 
corporate  tribe,  in  the  Siahband  range  of   the  Ohor  mountains, 


>  Ibbetson,  loe.  ci(.,  para.  415. 
'  hoc,  cxLt  20. 

Vol.  IV. 
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15.  The  term  Ghorgusht  is  a  corruption  of  Ghirgisht  or  Ghur- 
^  ^^        ,..«  ,  ffusht,  the  third  Bon  of   Kais.     The  word  is 

only  an^  altered  form  of  Girgis  pr  Ghirghis^ 
'*  wanderer  on  the  steppe/'  and  indicates  the  countiy  whence  this 
people  originally  came^  namely.  Northern  Turkistan. 

16.  The  Ghori  Pathans,  who  are  very  numerous  in  the  ProvinceB, 

appear  to  take  their  name  from  the  Ghor 

The  Qhori  PathAns.  ^ 

country  to  the  east  of  Her&t.  They  are 
usually  classed  as  a  sub-division  of  the  Kand^  one  of  the  septs  of  the 
Bani  Isrftil,  or  pure  Afgh&ns. 

17.  Of  the  K4kar  Pathans  Dr.  Bellew  writes  ^ :— '•  The  KAkar 

of   Afehanistan   are   a  people  of   Scythian 

The  Kikar  PathAns.  .    .  .         i  i 

origin,  and  of  kindred  race  with  the  Gokkar 
or  Ghokhar,  who  are  settled  in  Chach  and  R&walpindi  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Indus,  and  other  paits  of  India.  According  to  the  Af- 
ghan account,  Kakar  was  the  gitmdson  of  Ghurghusht  or  Ghirghisht^ 
by  his  second  son,  Dani.  And  this  Ghirgh  was  the  youugest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Kais  or  Eish,  the  great  ancestral  progenitor  of  the 
Afghan  nationality  of  modem  times.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  the  name  of  the  first  son,  Saraban,  was  merely  the  adoption  of 
the  race  name  of  the  people  whom  the  Afghan  genealogists  classi- 
fied together  as  one  set  of  the  descendants  of  Kais,  and  the  fact  of 
their  Bajput  origin  might  then  have  been  made  clearer  by  tracing 
up  the  descent  to  more  recent  times.  Saraban  had  two  sons,  Shar- 
jyiin  and  Erishy&n,  which  are  evidently  transformations  of  the  com- 
mon Bijput  names^  Surjan  and  Erishnai  and  they  have  been  still 
more  altered  by  transformation  into  Muhammadan  names,  Sharjyiin 
being  changed  into  Sharffuddin  and  Krishyiin  into  Ehyruddtn. 
Similar  traces  of  Indian  affinity  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the 
Af  gh&n  genealogical  tables,  and  it  is  only  what  we  might  expect 
when  we  remember  the  tradition  that  the  five  P&ndava  brothers  about 
the  time  of  the  Mah&bh&rat  emigrated  to  the  Pan  j&b  and  Af  ghanist&n 
as  far  as  Ghazni  and  Kandahir^  and  there  established  independent 
kingdoms  which  lasted  for  several  centuries.'^ 

18.  Mr.  Ibbetson  calls  the  Qizilb&sh  Path&ns  ''a  tribe  of  Tartar 

horsemen  from  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  who 

'^  ^httto^'     f  0"^^  *^«  backbone  of  the  old  Persian  army 

and  of  the  force  with  which  NAdir  Sh&h 

1  Loc,  cU,,  91. 
Vol.  IV.  L  2 
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Pawinda^  from  parwinda  the  Persian  word  for  ^  a  bale  of  goods^ ' 
or  perhaps  more  probably  from  the  same  root  as  powal,  a  Pushto 
word  for  '  to  graze/  They  are  ahnost  wholly  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  India  and  Afgh&nistdn  and  the  Northern 
States  of  Central  Asia^  a  trade  which  is  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands.  They  assemble  every  autumn  in  the  plains  east  of  Ghazni^ 
with  their  families,  flocks,  herds,  and  long  strings  of  camels  laden 
with  the  goods  of  Bukhara  and  Kandahar,  and  forming  enormous 
caravans,  numbering  many  thousands,  march  in  military  order 
through  the  K4kar  and  Waziri  country  to  the  Gomal  and  Zhob 
passes,  through  the  Sulaimans.  Entering  the  Dera  Ism&il  Khan 
District,  they  leave  their  famihes,  flocks,  and  some  two-thirds 
of  their  fighting  men  in  the  great  grazing  grounds  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  Indus,  and  while  some  wander  ofE  in  search  of 
employment,  others  pass  on  with  their  laden  camels  and  merchan- 
dise to  Maltan,  Rajput&na,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Delhi,  Cawnpur, 
Benares,  and  even  Patna.  In  the  spring  they  again  assemble,  and 
return  by  the  same  route  to  their  homes  in  the  Hills  about  Ohazni 
and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai.  When  the  hot  weather  begins,  the  men, 
leaving  their  belongings  behind  them,  move  ofE  to  Kandahir,  HerSt, 
and  Bukhara,  with  the  Indian  and  European  merchandise  which 
they  have  brought  from  Hindustftn.  In  October  they  return  and 
prepare  once  more  to  start  for  Inlia/' 

22.  The  Muhammadzai  of  the  Census  returns  are  perhaps  the 

same  as  the  Muhammad  Khel,  the  largest 

The  MnbammadsaL  i.    i      -r^     i   .      •       rtn  -  i  « 

sept  of  the  Daulatzai.  The  present  rulers  of 
Bhop&l  belong  to  this  tribe. 

23.  The  country  known  as  Pukhtfin  Khwa,  to  which  reference 

has  already  been  made,  is  called  by  outsiders 

The Eohma  PathiM.         ,    -       .  ^u      'A      ^  T  A'        i         . 

and  foreigners,  on  the  side  of  India  almost 
exclusively,  by  the  name  of  Roh,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Koh,  *^  a  mountain  ;"  Bohilla  hence  means  "  a  Highlander/'  Their 
occupation  of  the  country  called  after  them  Rohilkhand  is  quite 
modem.  After  the  death  of  Aurangzebin  A.D.  1707  the  dissen- 
sions among  the  Hindus  of  Bareilly  gave  a  chance  to  Ali  Muhammad 
Kh&n,  the  leader  of  the  Rohilla  Pathins,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
country.  In  A.D.  1744  he  conquered  Kumaun  as  far  as  Almorft, 
but  two  years  after  he  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Muhanunad 
Shih  in  the  Bareilly  District.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  famous 
Hafiz  Rahmat  Khftn,    and  in  his  latter  days  he  came  in  oontact 
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which  indeed  most  of  them  live^  cultivating  land  immediately  under 
the  hills  and  pasturing  their  flocks  beyond  the  border.  Their 
territory  only  includes  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sulaimans,  the 
crest  of  the  range  being  held  by  the  Musa  Khel  and  Zmari.  They 
are  divided  into  two  main  clans^  the  Ahmadzai  and  Gagalzai^  and 
these  again  into  numerous  septs.  They  are  a  fine,  manly  race^  many 
of  them  in  our  army  and  police,  and  they  are  quiet  and  well  behaved, 
cultivating  largely  with  their  own  hands.  A  few  of  them  are  still 
carriers.  They  are  much  harassed  by  the  independent  Bozd&r 
(Biloeh).     They  are  all  Sunnis.'' 

26.  Of  the  Waziri  Pathans,  Dr.  Bellew  says » :— '*  The  Waari, 

who  displaced  the  Khatak  or  Shattak,  as  it 

The  Wailri  PathAns.       .  ,     . 

is  pronounced  m  the  Western  dialect  of 
Pushtu,  from  his  ancient  seat  on  the  Sulaiman  range  from  the 
Sattagydia  of  Herodotus,  for  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors who  has  mentioned  this  people,  appear  to  be  identical  with  the 
Wairsi  or  Yairsi  of  the  early  Muhammadan  historians.  The 
Wairsi  were  a  division  of  the  Sodha  tribe,  which  itself  was  a  branch 
of  the  Pramara  Rajput.  The  Waziri  appear  to  have  made  their  flrst 
assault  against  the  KhataS  about  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  sorely  afflicted  with  famine ;  and  the 
route  they  took  was  across  the  Shiim  plain  into  the  adjoining  valley 
and  district  of  Barmal.  Here  they  settled  and  remained  for  some 
time  before  making  a  further  f orwaid  move.  Hence  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  Khatak  country  from  the  Sham  plain  on 
the  South  to  the  Eohit  Valley  on  the  North.  They  are  a  power- 
ful and  entirely  independent  tribe,  and  mostly  pastoral  and  nomad 
in  their  habits  of  life.  In  personal  appearance  they  are  very 
different  from  other  Pathan  tribes  and  retain  many  customs  peculiar 
to  themselves." 

27.  The  history  of  the  Yi^sufzai  Pathans   is  given  in  detail 

„   ,  by  Dr.  Bellew  and  Mr.  Ibbetson.     They  now 

TheYiisufaaiPathAns.        ^  ^  ,      ,      -r        ^,  , 

hold  Swat,  Buner,  and  the  Lundkhwir  and 
Rftnizai  Valleys  in  the  North-West  of  Yiisufzai. 

28.  Mr.  Ibbetson's  remarks  again  deserve  reproduction  : — "  The 

true  Pathdn  is  perhaps  the  most  barbaric  of 
Character  of  the        ^kW  the  races  with  which  we  are  broucfht   in 

Pathins.  ,  .        . 

contact  in  the   Panjab.     His  life  is  not  so 

^hoe,  cii..  89. 
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80  that  they  look  down  on  the  Fath&ns  of  the  hills^  and  their 
proverbB  have  it:— 'A  hillman  is  no  man;'  and  again,  'DonH 
class  burrs  as  grass  or  a  hillman  as  a  human  being/  The  nearer 
he  is  to  the  frontier^  the  more  cloEely  the  Fathfin  assimilates  to  the 
original  type ;  while  on  this  side  of  the  Indus^  even  in  the  riverain 
itself,  there  is  little  or  nothings  not  even  language^  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  neighbours  of  the  same  religion  as  himself.  The 
Path&ns  are  extraordinarily  jealous  of  female  honour,  and  most  of 
the  blood  feuds  for  which  they  are  so  famous  originate  in  quarrels 
about  women.  As  a  race  they  strictly  seclude  their  females,  but 
the  poorer  tribes  and  the  poorer  members  of  all  tribes  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  their  poverty.  Among  the  tribes  of  our  territory 
a  woman's  nose  is  cut  off  if  she  be  detected  in  adultery ;  and  it  is 
a  favourite  joke  to  induce  a  Fathan  woman  to  unveil  by  saying  to 
her  suddenly  'You  have  no  nose.'  The  Fath&n  pretends  to  be 
purely  endogamons,  and  beyond  the  border  he  probably  is  so ;  while 
even  in  British  territory  the  first  wife  will  generally  be  a  Fathftn, 
except  among  the  poorest  classes.  At  the  same  time  Fath&n 
women  are  beyond  the  Indus  seldom,  if  ever,  married  to  any  but 
Fathftns.  They  intermarry  veiy  closelyi  avoiding  only  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  Islam.  Their  rules  of  inheritance  are  tribal  and 
not  Muhammadan,  and  tend  to  keep  property  within  the  agnatic 
society,  though  some  few  of  the  more  educated  families  have  lately 
begun  to  follow  the  Musalmdn  law.  Their  social  customs  differ 
much  from  tribe  to  tribe,  or  rather  perhaps  from  the  wilder  to  the 
more  civilised  sections  of  the  nation.  " 

SO.  In  these  Frovinces,  perhaps,  the  best  class  of  Fathins  are 
those  from  Rohilkhand,  who  are  active,  intelligent,  and  good  rulers 
of  men ;  many  of  them  hold  appointments  in  the  Kevenue,  Folicei 
and  other  Oovemment  Departments, 
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iinmber  of  local  sections  which  take  their  name  from  the  villages  in 
which  they  originally  settled.  These  are  Chh&niy&n^  who  are 
named  from  the  village  of  Chh&ni;  Ratha  from  B&th;  Tarela; 
Barauniya ;  Sikarwir ;  Kariya ;  Nas&niy&n ;  and  Jeorahiya.  Here 
it  is  said  that  the  sub-castes  are  exogamous^  which  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  But  these  local  divisions  or  sections  practise  h3rpergamy 
among  themselves.  Thus  the  Chh&niyan^  Nas&niyftn^  and  Baraun- 
iya give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Tarela^  Batha^  and 
Jeorahiya^  but  will  not  marry  their  sons  in  these  groups. 

4.  The  sub-castes  are  endogamous  and  follow  the  usual  formula 

of  exogamy^  which  prohibits  intermarriage  in 
the  family  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  un- 
cles and  aunts  for  two  or  three  generations^  or  as  long  as  any   rela- 
tionship is  remembered. 

5.  The  domestic  ceremonies  are  of  the  normal  type  practised  by 

respectable  natives  of  the  same  social   stand- 

DomoBtio  oeremonieB. 

mg. 

6.  Patwas   are  generally  Yaishnavas  of  the  Kabtrpanthi  or 

Satyan&mi  sect.  To  the  east  of  the  Province 
their  clan  deities  are  Mahabtr^  the  P&nchon- 
pir^  and  Hardiha  or  Hardaul  Lala^  who  is  the  household  godling. 
On  the  tenth  of  the  light  half  of  Ku&r  they  offer  flowers  and  sweet- 
meats to  Mah&btr^  Mah&deva^  Narsinha^  and  N&rayana.  At  the 
N&gpanchami  festival^  in  the  month  of  Sawan,  they  let  a  ram  loose 
in  the  name  of  Devi^  and  throw  over  it  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
pepper  dissolved  in  water.  Some  are  Nanakpanthis^  and  these  at 
the  Khichari  festival,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  M&gh,  worship  the 
scriptures  (^rjft^^ )  with  an  offering  of  the  Halwa  sweetmeat. 
This  is  known  as  iardAprasdd,  or  ^'  the  offering  from  the  boiler/' 
In  Ballia  some  worship  Durga  and  Bhairon  and  some  a  local  saint 
known  as  Ganinath.  These  deities  are  worshipped  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Euar.  Unmarried  girls  are 
excluded  from  this  worship^  and  only  women  married  by  the  regular 
ceremony,  and  not  women  married  by  the  sa^di  or  Jtdj  form,  are 
allowed  to  attend.  In  Hamirpur  they  specially  worship  Hardaul 
Lala,  prayer  to  whom  averts  danger  at  marriage  and  pregnane}'', 
and  brings  good  rain  and  keeps  off  storms.  In  addition  to  these 
they  worship  a  crowd  of  godlings,  such  as  Sati,  Dhy&n  Das,  Gharib 
D&s,  Gosw&mi,  to  whom  worship  is  done  by  making  a  fire-sacrifice 
(kom)   and  burning  some  incense   {dAilp).     To  the  east  of  the 
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DistribtUion  ofPaiwas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891'~oan\d, 


DiBTSICTB. 
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Distribution  of  the  Pdwariya  according  to  the  Census  of  1891, 


D18TBICT8. 


Gorakhpur 
Azamgarh 


Nambers. 


Total 


147 
865 


612 


Fokharna.— A  division  of  Br&hmans  of  whom  only  a  few 
scattered  families  are  found  in  these  Provinces.  According  to  the 
account  generally  received  they  take  their  name  from  the  sacred 
lake  of  Pokhar  or  Pushkar,  and  by  one  legend  they  were  the  navvies 
who  dug  the  lake^  and  who  were  msed  to  the  rank  of  Brahmans  for 
their  seiTices.  By  their  own  story  they  were  named  Pushpakarna, 
''having  a  flower  in  the  ear/'  because  they  offered  flowers  to 
Lakshmi,  and,  being  cursed  by  Parvati  for  refusing  to  eat  flesh, 
migrated  from  Jaysalmer  to  Sindh,  Cutch,  Multfin,  and  the 
Panjab.  Other  castes  affirm  that  the  Pokhama  is  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  a  Brahman  devotee  and  a  Mohani  fisherwoman,  who 
independently  undertook  to  ferry  the  holy  man  across  the  stream.^ 
They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  putting  it  on  with  little  ceremony, 
generally  at  a  relation's  marriage,  or  at  some  place  of  pilgrimage. 
High  caste  Brslhmans  do  not  eat  with  them.  Among  members  of 
the  same  gotra,  marriage  is  not  allowed.  On  the  sixth  day  after 
childbirth,  the  women  of  the  family,  singing  as  at  a  marriage,  bring 
a  clay  horse  from  the  house  of  the  mother's  father  to  the  husband's 
house.  At  marriages  the  men  dance  in  the  procession  and  the 
women  sing  immodest  songs.' 

2.  In  the  Panjab  they  still  worship  tl^e  pickaxe  with  which  they 
excavated  the  Pushkar  Lake.  They  are  the  hereditary  Br&hmans 
of  the  Bh&tiyas  of  Bajput&na,  and  are  more  strict  in  caste  matters 
than  the  Sarasvatas.  They  are  found  in  some  numbers  in  the 
Western  Districts  of  the  Panj&b.* 

Potgar *— (Hindi  poi,  "a  bead;"  Sanskrit  protakdra). — ^A 
small  caste  of  bead*makers  found  only  in  the  village  of  Naurera, 
Tahstl  Patti,  in  the  Part&bgarh  District,  and  numbering  only  92 
persons.      They  say  that  they  were  originally  Eshatriyas,  but  have 

1  Burton,  Bindh,  810. 

3  Bombay  OaMetteer,  V,  44. 

*  Ibbetaon,  Panjdb  Ethnography,  para.  513. 

*  From  a  note  by  Mr.  D.  Calnan,  C*  S. 
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Pnndir.— A  sept  of  Bajputs  who  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Dahima,  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  tribes,  of  whom  Colonel  Tod  * 
writes : — "  The  Dahima  has  left  but  the  wreck  of  a  great  name* 
Seven  centni'ies  have  swept  away  all  recollection  of  a  tribe  who 
once  afforded  one  of  the  proudest  themes  for  the  song  of  the  bard. 
The  Dahima  was  the  lord  of  Bayana  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
vassals  of  the  Chauhan  Emperor,  Prithivi  Raja.  Three  brothers  of 
this  house  held  the  highest  offices  under  this  monarch,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  elder,  Kaunas,  was  his  minister,  was  the  brightest 
in  the  history  of  the  Chauhan.  But  he  fell  a  victim  to  blind  jea- 
lousy. Pundir,  the  second  brother,  commanded  the  frontier  at 
Lahore.  The  third,  ChSond  Bae,  was  the  principal  leader  in  the 
last  battle,  where  Prithivi  Baja  fell,  with  the  whole  of  his  chivalry, 
on  the  banks  of  the  K&gar.  Even  the  historians  of  Shahab-ud-din 
have  preserved  the  name  of  the  gallant  Dahtma,  Chaond  Bad,  whom 
they  style  KhandS  Bad ;  and  to  whose  valour,  they  relate,  Shah&b- 
ud-din  himself  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice.  With  the  Chauh&n,  the  race 
seems  to  have  been  extinguished.''  The  original  seat  of  the  Panjdb  ' 
Pundirs  was  Tbanesar  and  the  Kurukshetra  of  Karnil  and  Amb&la, 
with  local  capitals  at.  Pundri,  Bamba,  Hftbri  and  Pundi-ak ;  but 
they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Chauhan  under  Bana  Har  B&S,  and 
for  the  most  paii  fled  beyond  the  Jumna.  From  this  event  most 
probably  their  settlement  in  these  Provinces  dates.  In  the  DuAb 
they  say  that  they  came  from  Hardwar  in  the  Sahai-anpur  District. 
Their  leader  is  said  to  have  been  Baja  Damar  Sinh,  who  established 
himself  at  Gambhira  in  Pargana  Akrabad  of  the  Aligarh  District. 
Their  fort  was  Bijaygarh,  which  took  its  name  from  Bijay,  brother 
of  Damar  Sinh.  It  was  captured  in  1803  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
Colonel  Gordon  and  other  British  officers.  It  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  B&ja  of  Awa.  These  Duab  Pundirs  hold 
a  respectable  rank  and  intermariy  with  the  higher  Bajput 
septs. 

2,.  In  the  Upper  Dudb  they  are  reported  to  give  girls  to  the 
BargAjar,  Chauhan,  Gahlot,  Eathiya,  Tomar,  Chhokar,  and  Bhatti ; 
and  to  take  brides  from  the  Bargfijar,  Chauhan,  Gahlot,  Tomar, 
Bais,  and  Bhatti  septs. 


*  AnnaU,  I,  128. 

-  IbbetsoD,  Panjdb  Ethnography^  sociion  44^. 
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for  the  office  which  aroee  between  the  families  of  Yaeishtha  and 
Visvamitra.^ 

2.  The  functions  of  the  Furohit  in  modem  times  are  confined  to 
the  performance  of  the  less  intricate  rites^  those  of  more  cei'emonial 
intricacy  and  importance  being  left  to  the  Ach&rya^  Hotri,  Sidua, 
and  other  priests  of  higher  rank.  He  helps  his  master  to  perform 
the  annual  Srddd^a,  acts  the  part  of  a  Br&hman^  who  mnst  be  fed 
before  his  employer  breaks  his  fast^  officiates  at  the  family  shrine  of 
the  household  gods^  helps  the  barber  to  find  a  husband  for  his  mas- 
ter's daughter^  cooks  for  him  on  a  journey^  and  arranges  for  the 
feeding  of  Brahmans.  He  sometimes  does  a  vicaiious  pilgrimage 
for  his  employer^  and  the  extension  of  these  functions  to  the  richer 
members  of  the  lower  castes  is  the  chief  method  by  which  they  are 
brought  within  the  fold  of  Brahmanism. 

8.  Of  these  Brahman  priests  Sir  Monier*Williams  writes :  • 
''  His  anger  is  as  terrible  as  that  of  the  gods.  His  blessing  makes 
rich,  his  curse  withers.  Nay,  more,  he  is  himself  actually  worship- 
ped as  god.  No  marvel,  no  prodigy  in  nature,  is  believed  to  be  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  power  to  accomplish.  If  the  priest  were  to 
threaten  to  bring  down  the  sun  from  the  sky  or  arrest  it  in  its  daily 
course  in  the  heavens,  no  villager  would  for  a  moment  doubt  his 
power  to  do  so.  And  indeed  the  priests  of  India,  in  their  character 
of  Brahmans,  claim  to  have  worked  a  few  notable  miracles  at 
difEerent  times  and  on  various  occasions.  One  of  their  number  once 
swallowed  the  ocean  in  three  sips,  another  manufactured  fire, 
another  created  animals,  and  another  turned  the  moon  into  a  cinder. 
The  priest  confers  incalculable  benefits  on  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member  by  merely  receiving  their  presents.  A  cow  given  to 
him  secures  heaven  of  a  certainty  to  the  lucky  donor.  The  conse- 
quences of  injuring  him  are  teixific.  A  man  who  does  him  the 
smallest  harm,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  whirled  about  after 
death,  for  at  least  a  centuiy,  in  a  hell  of  total  darkness.''' 

Fnrwaly  Pxirwar. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  who  are  believed  to 
take  their  name  from  Puri  or  Jagann&th.  According  to  Mr.  Sher« 
ring  *  they  live  in  large  houses  in  Benares  and  are  persons  of  conse- 

>Miiir,  Ancient  Samkrit  Texts,  1,128,  Note:  Mana,  Institutei,  XII,  46. 
Hang,  Aitareya  Brdhmanam,  I,  67 :  II,  528.  Max  Miller,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Litsra- 
iure,  485,  sqq. 

3  Monier-WiUiamB,  BrAhmanitm  and  Rinduiim,  457. 

s  Hindu  Castes,  I,  283. 
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Qadiri^  Qadiriya. — Ad  order  of  Muhammadan  Faqirs^  who  arc 
ihe  followers  of  Abdul  Qddir  Jilani^  who  is  buried  in  Baghd&d. 
The  Arabs^  who  have  no  hard  g  letter,  alter  to  Jilan  the  name  of  his 
birth-place  Gilan,  a  tract  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea. 
HeisalsoknownasPiran-i-PirandPir  Dastgir,  "the  saint  of  saints, 
the  helper  of  the  helpless/'  and  as  Ghaus-ul-Azam,  Ghaus-ul-Sum- 
d&ni,  Mahbub  Subhani,  and  so  on.  He  was  born  in  1078  A.D., 
and  died  in  1166  A.D.^  and  was  buried  at  Baghdad,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  guardian  of  Abu  Hanifa's  tomb.^  Mr.  Maclagan 
writes  : ' — "  Most  of  the  Sunni  Maulavis  of  the  Pan  jab  belong  to 
this  order,  as  does  also  the  Akhund  of  Sw&t.  They  practise  both  the 
silent  and  the  loud  form  of  service  (the  zikr^i-khafi  as  well  as 
the  zikr'i'jalli).  In  youth  they  shout  the  Kalima  with  a 
particular  intonation  of  the  words  illah  'iil4/fu,  but  afterwards 
articulate  it  with  suppressed  breath.  They  reject  musical  accom- 
paniments, and  seldom  indulge  in  songs,  even  unaccompanied  by 
music,  in  their  religious  devotions.  They  wear  green  turbans,  and 
one  of  their  garments  must  be  of  ochre,  a  colour  first  used  by  the 
saint  Hasan  Basri.  The  repetition  of  the  Darud,  or  salutation  to 
the  Prophet,  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremonial  of  this  order. 
Their  chief  places  of  sanctity  in  the  Panjab  are  the  Khanqih  of 
Maulana  Muhammad  F4zil  in  Bat&la ;  the  Mausoleum  in  Lahore  of 
Shah  Muhanmiad  Ghaus,  whose  disciples  are  found  as  far  as  K&bul, 
Ghazni,  and  Jal&l&bad ;  the  shrine  of  Tdhir  fiandagi  in  Lahore,  and 
that  of  Shah  Kamal  at  Hujra  Sh&h  Muqim  in  the  Montgomeiy 
District.  There  is  also  a  shrine  of  his  between  the  fort  and  the  city 
at  Ludhiana,  where  the  saint  is  said  to  have  left  his  tooth-brush.  A 
fair,  called  the  Roshani  Fair,  is  held  here  on  the  14th  of  Babi-us-S&ni ; 
cattle  are  tied  up  at  night  at  the  shrine  for  good  luck,  and  are  said 
to  keep  watch  {cAaukt)  at  the  shrine,  and  women  who  desire  off- 
spring make  offerings.'' 

2.  The  order  has  a  special  interest,  as  it  was  into  this  that  Sir 
R.  Burton  was  initiated  before  his  famous  pilgrimage  to  Makka 
and  Madina.  The  curious  may  consult  the  record  of  the  journey 
for  a  copy  of  the  diploma  investiture  which  he  received.' 


1  Beal,  Oriental  Dictumary^  s.  v. 
3  Panjdh  CeniUi  RepoH,  194. 
*  i/,  3^7, 
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Qalandar.— A  caste  of  Mnhammadan  Faqirs,  bear  and  monkey 
eaders.  According  to  Mr.  Platts,  the  word  is  used  for  the  original 
ialandar,  "a  rongh,  unshaped  block  or  log."  They  trace  their 
origin  to  the  Saint  Bo  ^M  Qalandar,  who  died  in  1828-24.  Of  him 
many  wondrous  tales  are  told.  He  used  to  ride  about  on  a  wall^ 
but  at  last  settled  down  ut  Panipat.  '^  The  Jamna  then  flowed 
under  the  town^  and  he  prayed  so  continuously  that  he  found  it 
convenient  to  stand  in  the  river  and  wash  his  hands  without  moving. 
Alter  seven  years  of  this  he  got  stiS^  and  the  fishes  ate  his  legs ;  so 
he  asked  the  river  to  step  back  seven  paces  and  let  him  dry.  In  her 
hurry  to  oblige  the  saint^  she  retreated  seven  miles,  and  there  she  is 
now.  He  gave  the  people  of  FUnipat  a  charm  which  drove  away 
all  flies  fiom  the  city.  But  they  grumbled  and  said  they  rather 
liked  flies,  so  he  brought  them  back  a  thousandfold.  The  people 
have  since  repented.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  his 
funeral.  He  died  near  Karnil,  and  there  they  buried  him.  But 
the  Panipat  people  claimed  his  body,  and  came  and  opened  his  grave  ; 
on  which  he  sat  up  and  looked  at  them  till  they  felt  ashamed. 
They  then  took  some  bricks  from  his  grave  with  which  to  found  a 
shrine ;  but  when  they  got  to  Panipat  and  opened  the  box,  they 
found  his  body  in  it ;  so  he  now  Ues  buried  both  at  Panipat  and 

2.  The  Qalandar  of  these  Provinces  is  generally  a  lazy,  swindling 
^        ^  rascal,  some  of  whom  so  about  with  snakes : 

others  with  tame  bears  and  monkeys.  He 
wears  round  his  neck  several  strands  of  white  stones  or  beads 
and  glass.  He  also  carries  a  bead  rosaiy  (^a^»irA),and  usually  on 
his  right  wrist  two  or  a  single  brass  bangle.  On  his  right  leg  he 
has  an  iron  chain.  He  also  has  a  vessel  (kish/o),  made  of  cocoanut 
shell  (darydi  ndriyal),  and  a  brass  lota.  Sometimes  he  has  an 
iron  bar  as  well.  He  announces  his  approach  by  twanging  the 
damaru,  or  little  drum,  shaped  like  an  hour  glass.  Those  who  have 
monkeys,  the  male  being  generally  called  Maula  Bakhsh  and  the 
female  Zahiiran,  make  them  dance  to  amuse  children.  Those  who 
have  bears,  make  them  dance,  and  allow  for  a  consideration  little 
boj  8  to  ride  on  their  backs,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  charm  against 
the  small-pox.     They  also  sell  some  of  their  hair,  which  is  a  favourite 


^Ibbetson,  Pan^^b  Ethnographyj  leotion  224  :  Lady  Bxirton,  Arabian  Nights, 
J,  81 ;  VI,  227. 
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R&mpur.  In  Rampur  and  the  neighbourhood  they  use  the  former, 
and  towards  Lneknow  the  latter.  They  travel  about  in  the  cold 
and  hot  weather,  but  in  the  rains  they  settle  down  and  occupy 
themselves  in  begging.  Their  wives  and  children  accompany  them, 
but  they  do  not  encumber  their  movements  with  any  luxury,  such 
as  cattle,  furniture,  etc.,  having  only  one  or  two  ponies  for  the  trans- 
port of  their  pei*sonal  effects,  in  addition  to  which,  hidden  among 
their  quilts  and  blankets,  are  reins,  ropes,  and  headstalls  for  the 
stolen  ponies.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  they  have 
bitherto  never  been  classed  as  a  criminal  tribe,  nor  have  raised 
suspicion  as  to  their  real  character.  They  pass  the  night  under 
trees  or  in  the  fields^  or,  if  neai*  a  populous  place,  in  a  convenient  grove. 
During  the  day,  disguised  as  beggars,  they  mark  down  the  horses 
and  ponies  which  they  purpose  to  steal.  When  they  obtain  a  fair 
number  of  animals,  they  pass  off  as  horse-merchants^  and  make  their 
escape  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Animals  stolen  near  Lneknow  are 
sold  in  the  northern  parts  of  Oudh  and  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces— their  chief  markets  being  Bilaspur  in  the  R&mpur  State, 
Durao  in  the  Tarai,  and  Chichait  in  Bareilly .  They  chiefly  frequent 
the  districts  of  Pilibhit,  Kheri,  Bahrftich,  and  the  Tarfti,  as  they 
are  close  to  Nep&l,  where  ponies  and  fodder  are  plentiful. 

6.  These  people  have  a  regular  thieves'  argot  of  their  own,  of 
Thieves'  ar^ot  of  the       ^^ich  the  following  are  examples  :— 

Langrd  Qalandars. 


Bidna 

•     Man. 

Bidni 

.     Woman. 

Basta 

»         •     Rupee. 

Bairgi        •         • 

.    Cot. 

Botay         % 

•     Sheet,  quilt. 

Baffin       •          • 

•    Oun. 

Bodi 

•     Hair  tuft. 

cm 

•     Hair. 

Chetha 

.     Flour. 

Chiki 

.     Kre. 

Ciitya       . 

.    Cat. 

Chimmi      •          •          • 

.     Ilsh. 

Charya 

.     Tree. 

Ckirma      .         • 

.    Colt. 

Lhaind     . 

.    Burglary. 
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Hwili       ....    Village. 

Niilu 

• 

• 

•    Bread 

Oi    . 

• 

• 

•         •    A  well. 

Phirkni     . 

» 

• 

•     Cart. 

Peeha 

• 

• 

•    Pice. 

Patii 

•                  < 

» 

•    Orass. 

Rip. 

• 

• 

.     Foot. 

Ratiila 

• 

• 

•     Stomach. 

Hatki 

• 

1          ( 

.     Wheat. 

Mpiln 

t                  1 

1                              4 

•     Shoe. 

Sttrpna      , 

)                   « 

» 

•     Noee. 

Thmnda     . 

• 

1 

•     Boy. 

Tinndi     . 

• 

• 

.    Girl. 

TiHb 

• 

• 

•     Hand. 

Tena 

• 

• 

.     Head. 

Thum 

« 

• 

•    Grain. 

Tundul     . 

• 

•     Bice. 

Thetnan     , 

(                  • 

• 

.     Salt. 

Tiimman  . 

1 

>                              1 

•     Coarse  sugar  (gur)^ 

Tkimjii     , 

1 

• 

•     Sweatmeat. 

TAubbdk    , 

1 

• 

•     Beins. 

Tioiay      . 

• 

• 

•     Jungle. 

Urina       . 

»                  < 

1                             « 

•    Grain. 

DkuUndir    dya    hat,    palS  /The    Snlv-lDBpector  is 
hog.                                     \     coming,  run  away. 

Khurehna  iudlo            .         .     Smoke  the  imqqai. 

Oi  li  ehaj/a 

[fi  mati 

apldo 

r  Fetch  the  water  from  the 
•  I     well. 

Phirni  par  dkurrup  lo 
Dkurangi  bakutsa         • 

Khunnat/  nun  dhaind  lagi 


•  Get  into  the  cart. 

•  A  European  approaches. 

{A burglary  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  house. 


Jdohiddr      haUna,      jnrhi  ( ^  ,7**?.^°  "  T^?^' 
,,   ,  LL       J  '^         \      take  the  pony  mto  the 

thokay  men  khon  do.  1      jungle. 

Nukka  Hudli  men  kurka        .  {  ^  .^^^^  ^^fS  in  the 
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natnrally  an  object  of  detestation  to  orthodox  Hindus.  A  oommon 
proverb  runs  :  Jahdn  sagarS  gdon  qasudi,  tahdn  eh  Ramdds  hi  kd 
basdi  ?  "  How  can  a  single  servant  of  God  live  in  a  village  of 
bntehers  ?  *'  In  effecting  his  purchases,  he  often  has  to  assume 
disguises,  and  sometimes  procures  his  supplies  through  the  agency 
of  Nats.  In  Lucknow  ^  there  are  two  classes  of  Qassabs  :  Kamela- 
dar  and  Ghair  Kameladar,  Kamela  meaning  the  '^shambles;''  the 
former  are  slaughtermen,  who  sell  wholesale,  and  the  latter  are 
retailers  of  meat,  who  buy  from  them  and  sell  at  shops.  The  former 
always  count  the  hide  their  profit,  and  the  latter  sell  at  a  fixed  charge 
of  one  anna  per  ser  for  meat  with  bone,  and  one  and  a  half  annas 
per  ser  for  boneless  meat.  Chikwas  sometimes  combine  in  a  pai't- 
nership  of  three  or  more ;  one  remains  in  charge  of  the  cattle  yard 
and  the  other  two  go  to  neighbouring  villages  and  buy  up  sheep 
and  goats.  Both  Qassftbs  and  Chikwas  again  deal  in  hides.' 
Some,  again,  add  to  their  meat  business  a  trade  in  cloth  and  stone  : 
a  few  hold  land  as  non-occupancy  tenants.  "The  Indo-Euro- 
peans  all  make  their  appearance  in  history  as  meat-eating  peoples, 
and  only  among  the  Hindus  did  animal  food  as  early  as  Vedic 
times  gi\e  way  more  and  more  to  a  vegetable  diet,  obviously  because 
o£  the  chmate.'^ '  In  Vedic  times  the  Vaikarta  was  the  butcher,  who 
cut  up  and  distributed  the  flftsh  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  the 
custom  is  distinctly  recognized  and  prescribed  by  Manu.^  In 
Buddhist  times,  however,  we  learn  that  in  Madhyadesa  "they  do  not 
keep  swine  or  fowls,  they  do  not  deal  in  living  animals,  nor  ai'e  there 
shambles  or  wine  shops  round  their  markets."  ^ 

Disfribuiion  of  Chikf  and  Qassdbs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891, 


D18TBICT8. 


Ghik. 


Khatik 


Others. 


Q48BAB. 


Bakar- 
qassib. 


Dohra  Diin 
Sabiranpur 
MuzaflfarDagar     • 


••• 


17 


Others. 


79 
11,751 
12.170 


1  Hoey,  Monograph,  163. 

3  See  Hoey,  ibid,  90,  iqg, 

'  Sohrfkder ^Prehistoric  Antiquities,  315. 

*  Institutes,  V,  82,  sqq, 

*  Bcal,  Fahhian,  55. 
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Diifribution  of  Chiki  and  Qatsdbi  according  to  the  Cemut  of  ISBl—conold, 


DI8TBICTB. 

Chik. 

Qabsab. 

1 

Khatik. 

Others. 

Bakar- 
qaasAb. 

Others. 

Bidlm         .        .        .         . 

••• 

•  •  • 

8               885 

1 

Gonkhpor.        •        • 

••• 

••  t 

19 

1,524 

BMti           •         .          .          . 

••• 

••• 

1,256 

248 

Anmgarh  .        .         •         . 

••• 

•  •« 

124 

2,510 

T4imi          .        .        «        . 

••• 

2 

••  • 

696 

Oarhw4l     •        .         •         . 

••• 

••• 

8 

••* 

Lncknow    •        .         .        . 

.    ••• 

25 

2,954 

2,161 

UdAo.        .        «        •        • 

••• 

•  ( t 

297 

2,880 

BAdBarelU 

1  •  • 

11 

1,929 

1,448 

Sltapnr       .         .         .         . 

(«• 

•I* 

1,183 

1,888 

Hardoi       •         •         .         . 

13 

50 

1.559 

892 

Kheri         .         •        •        . 

••• 

1 

1,183 

829 

YniMkd    .        .       •         . 

••• 

••• 

570 

1,105 

Qonda        •        •        •        • 

••• 

•  •  • 

231 

1,909 

Bahriioh    •         .         •         • 

••• 

••• 

918 

675 

Saltlopnr  •  •         •         •         • 

••• 

••• 

1,191 

520 

Part&bgarh 

••• 

••• 

506 

801 

B&nUnki  .... 

••• 

••• 

1,962 

1,268 

Total 

49 

9,381 

23,155 

1,25,361 

Vou  IV. 
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B&dha  :  Bhagat.^ — A  tribe  found  chiefly  in  Rohilkhand  and 
Oudh.  Thfe  people  returning  themselves  as  Bhagat  in  the  last 
Census  retui-ns  are  probably  the  same  people.  In  Bareilly  they 
have  three  endogamous  sub-castes  :  the  Bhatela^  Khatiya,  and 
Bichaui-i.  The  rule  of  exogamy  is  that  common  to  all  tribes  of 
this  grade.  According  to  tribal  usage  polygamy  is  forbidden ;  but 
this  regulation  is  violated  by  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe.  They 
know  nothing  of  their  origin  except  that  they  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  Badha^  the  mistress  of  Krishna.  They  are  perhaps, 
like  the  Kingariyas,  akin  to  the  great  Nat  race.  They  have  now 
settled  down  and  do  not  admit  outsiders  to  their  tribe.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  practise  infant  marriage  ;  the  poor  seldom  marry  till 
they  aie  adult.  The  women  are  allowed  no  license  either  before 
or  after  marriage.  Polyandry  is  prohibited  as  well  as  widow 
marriage.  A  wife  detected  in  adultery  is  expelled  from  the  house. 
They  are  Hindus  and  worship  Parameswar,  Devi,  Mah&deva,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Miyan  of  Amroha,  who  is  honoured  with  a  sacri- 
fice of  sweet  cakes  (gulgula)  and  goats.  These  offerings  are  reoeived 
by  the  Madaris  who  attend  his  shrine.  Men  and  women  both 
worship  this  godling.  They  engage  Br&hmans  for  their  religious 
and  ^Ma«t-religious  ceremonies.  Such  Br&hmans  are  received  on 
equal  terms  with  their  brethren.  They  burn  their  adult  dead  and 
bury  children.  The  ashes  are  consigned  to  the  Ganges  or  any  of 
its  tributaries.  They  perform  the  usual  srdddka  in  the  month  of 
Kuftr  as  a  propitiation  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

2.  Their  profession,  as  is  shown  by  their  name,  is  singing  and 

dancing,  and  it  has  been  so  from  time  im- 
memorial. Their  musical  insti*uments  are  the 
table,  or  tambourine,  and  the  tdrangi,  or  guitar.  Some  of  them  have 
now  turned  to  cultivation.  They  do  not,  like  other  similar  tribes, 
prostitute  their  girls  or  married  women.  They  abstain  from 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  eat  no  meat  but  that  of  goats. 


1  Based  on  notes  by  tho  Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  Bareilly. 
Vol.  IV.  ^  2 
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Badha  Vallabhi.— A  Ghisftin  order  founded  by  Hari  Yaos,  of 
whom  Mr.  Growse^  says: — "His  father  Vy&sa  was  a  (Janr 
Brfthman  of  Devaban  in  the  Sahiranpur  District  who  had  long 
been  childless.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  attending  him  on  his  march  from  Agra,  when  at  last 
his  wife  Tara  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  the  little  village  of  BSd,  near 
Mathura,  in  the  Sambat  year  1559.  In  grateful  recognition 
of  their  answered  prayers,  the  parents  named  the  child  after 
the  god  they  had  invoked  and  called  him  Hari  Vans,  i.e,, 
'  Hari^s  issue.'  When  he  had  grown  up  he  took  to  himself  a  wife 
by  name  Rnkmini,  and  had  by  her  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
After  settling  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  world  and  live  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  With 
this  resolution  he  set  out  alone  on  the  road  to  Brindaban,  and  had 
reached  Charthawal  near  Hodal,  when  there  met  him  a  Br&hman, 
who  presented  him  with  his  two  daughters,  and  insisted  on  his 
marrying  them,  on  the  strength  of.  a  divine  command  which  he 
said  he  had  received  in  a  vision.  He  further  gave  him  an  image  of 
Krishna  with  the  title  of  B&dha  Yallabha,  which,  on  his  arrival  at 
Brindaban,  was  set  up  by  Hari  Vans  in  a  temple  that  he  had  erected 
between  the  Jugal  and  the  Koliya  Ghslts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jamuna.  Originally  he  had  belonged  to  the  Madhvacharya  Sam- 
prad&ya,  and  from  them  and  the  Nimb&raks,  who  also  claim  him^ 
his  doctrine  and  ritual  were  professedly  derived.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  mysterious  incident  by  which  he  had  been  induced  to  forego 
his  intention  of  leading  a  celibate  life,  and  to  take  to  himself  two 
wives,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  his  strong  natural  passions 
vehich  he  was  unable  to  suppress  and  therefore  invented  a  fiction  to 
excuse,  his  devotion  was  all  directed,  not  to  Krishna  himself,  except 
in  a  very  secondary  degree^  but  to  his  fabled  mistress  BMha,  whom 
he  deified  as  the  goddess  of  lust.'' 

2.  After  quoting  some  of  his  poems,  Mr.  Growse  goes  on  to 
say  : "  If  ever  the  language  of  the  brothel  was  borrowed  for  temple 
use  it  has  been  so  here.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  Gus&ins,  who 
accept  as  their  gospel  these  nauseous  ravings  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion, are  for  the  most  part  highly  respectable  married  men,  who 
contrast  rather  favourably  with  the  professors  of  rival  sects  that 
are  based  on  more  reputable  authorities.     Several  of  them  have  a 


1  Maihurat  185^  8qq» 
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thar  present  abode  ever  since  the  time  of  their  eponymous  ancestor. 
For  centuries  they  resisted  successfully  the  threatened  encroachments 
of  the  Bachgotis ;  and  maintained  intact  a  frontier  marked  by  a 
little  nameless  affluent  of  the  Gumti.  It  was  not  till  within  the 
half  century  of  disorder  and  misrule  which  preceded  the  annexation 
of  the  Province,  that  they  succumbed,  and  even  now,  though  only 
in  a  subordinate  position,  they  retain  no  considerable  portion  of 
their  ancient  heritage  In  Sitapur^  they  have  suffered  much  in 
recent  times,  and  are  gradually  dying  out.  In  their  estates  a 
tradition  exists  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  fatal  to  the  farmer, 
and  that  the  tiling  of  a  house  brings  down  divine  displeasure  upon 
the  owner ;  hence  to  this  day  no  sugar  is  grown  and  not  a  tiled 
house  is  to  be  seen. 

2.  In  Sultanpur  they  marry  girls  of  the  Bilkhariya,  Tashaiya, 
Chandauriya,  Kath  Bais,  BhalS  Sult&n,  Chandel,  and  Palwftr  septs; 
and  give  brides  to  the  Tilokchandi  Bais,  Mainpuri  Chauh&nsi 
Surajbansis  of  Mslhul,  Oautams  of  N&gar^  Majhauh  Bisens,  Raj. 
kum&r  and  Bachgoti,  Their  potra  is  Kasyapa.  In  Jaunpur  they 
take  brides  of  the  Nikumbh,  Gaharwar,  Chaupat  Khamb,  Bais 
Bisen,  Kakan,  Siughel,  Sombansi,  and  Ujjaini. 


Diiiribution  of  the  Bapiubaniti  Bdjputi  accorditig  to  the  Cemut  of 

1891. 


DI8TBI0T8. 

Nnmbera. 

D18TBIOT8. 

Numbers. 

Sab&raupur     . 

Meerat 

Aligarb 

Matbura          • 

Agra      .         .         .         . 

Farrukb4blLd  . 

Mainpnri 

Et&wab 

£iab      .         .         .         . 

9 

21 

46 

19 

83 

210 

221 

294 

414 

Bareilly 
Budinn 
Mor&d4b&d    . 
Sbibjab4npur 
Pilibhit 
Cawnpnr       • 
Fatebpur 
B4nda  • 
Hamtrpur     • 

59 

842 

95 

1,396 

114 

261 

479 

1.725 

614 

1  Oudh,  Qatetteer,  III,  890. 
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and  tending  camels,  who  are  there  always  Muslims.  Here  they 
are  a  distinct  tribe  and  Hindns,  employed  in  rearing  camels,  or  in 
stealing  them,  in  which  they  evince  a  peculiar  dexterity,  uniting 
with  the  Bhattis  in  the  practice  as  far  as  D&ftdputra.  When  they 
come  upon  a  herd  grazing,  the  boldest  and  most  experienced  strikes 
his  lance  into  the  fii*st  he  reaches,  then  dips  a  cloth  in  the  blood, 
which,  at  the  end  of  his  lance,  he  thrusts  close  to  the  nose  of  the 
next,  and,  wheeling  about,  sets  off  at  speed,  followed  by  the  whole 
herd,  lured  by  the  scent  of  blood  and  the  example  of  their  leader/' 
Of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  tribe  we  are  told  that  ''in  Eachohh 
they  say  they  came  from  Mftrwtlr^  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  seat  of  their  tribe  goddess  Sikotra  is  at  Jodhpur.  The 
story  of  their  origin  is  that  Siva,  while  performing  religious  penance 
{iap),  created  a  camel  and  a  man  to  graze  it.  This  man  had  four 
daughters,  who  married  RSjputs  of  the  Chauhan,  Gambhir, 
Solanki,  and  Fram&r  tribes.  These  and  their  offspring,  were  all 
camel  drivers.  Tall  and  strongly  made,  with  high  features  and  an 
oval  face,  the  Bahwari^  like  the  Ahtr,  takes  flesh  and  spirits,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  eat  with  Musahnfins.  He  lives  for  days  solely 
on  camels  milk.  Except  a  black  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  the 
Bahwari  wears  cotton  clothes.  This  waist  cloth  {dhoti)  is  worn 
tucked  through  his  legs,  and  not  wound  round  the  hips  like  a  B&j- 
put's.  They  live  much  by  themselves  in  small  hamlets  of  six  or 
eight  grass  huts.  They  are  described  as  civil  and  obliging,  honest, 
intelligent,  contented,  and  kindly.  They  are  very  poor,  living  on 
the  produce  of  their  herds.  Each  family  has  a  she-camel  called 
M&ta  Meri,  which  is  never  ridden,  and  whose  milk  is  never  given  to 
any  one  but  a  Hindu.''  ^ 

2.  They  pretend  to  possess  a  complete  set  of  gotras  ;  but  no  one 

The  Bahw&ria  of  the  ^^  ®^®^  attempt  to  give  a  full  list  of  them. 
North-West  Provinces.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  j^jg  mother's  or  grand- 
mother's gotra.  They  claim  to  be  Bsijputs,  but  cannot  designate 
any  particular  sept  as  that  from  which  they  have  sprung.  They 
do  not  admit  outsiders  into  their  tribe.  Both  infant  and  adult 
marriages  are  allowed,  and  no  sexual  license  on  the  part  of  the  girls 
is  tolerated  before  marriage.  Polyandry  is  prohibited,  and  polygamy 
allowed  up  to  the  extent  of  three  wives  at  a  time.  The  marriage  is 
celebrated   in  the   usual    Hindu  fashion,   and   the   perambulations 

» Bomhay  Oatetleer,  V,  80 :  see  also  VII,  137,  tq. 
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when,  during  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  through  Hindustan  on  the 
decline  of  the  house  of  Tughlaq,  the  two  brothers,  Pratap  Sah  and 
Dondi  Sah,  Sui-ajbans  Rajputs,  migmted  from  Raika  in  Kashmir, 
whence  they  profess  to  take  their  name,  and  finally  took  up  their 
abode  at  Ramnagar  in  the  Barabanki  District.  His  sons  overcame 
the  Bhar  Raja  and  acquired  his  estate  about  1450  A.D.,  and  since 
then  the  Raikwars  have  been  masters  of  the  western  part  of  the 
district.  In  the  time  of  Akbar,  Harihar  Deva,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Frat&p  Sah,  who  had  been  summoned  to  court  to  explain  a  breach  of 
good  manners  in  levying  toll  from  one  of  the  Princesses  as  she 
passed  through  his  estate  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Sayyid 
Salar,  rendered  such  assistance  to  the  Emperor  in  his  campaign 
against  the  rebellious  Governor  of  Kashmir,  that  he  was  gi*anted 
nearly  nine  parganas.  The  connection  of  the  Un&o  *  family  with 
the  great  Rfijas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghfigra  had  been  entirely 
broken  ofE ;  but  when  they  began  to  rise  in  political  importance  they 
sought  to  renew  it,  and  Mitthu  Sinh  and  Bakht  Sinh  went  to  R&m- 
uagar  and  claimed  brotherhood  with  the  R&ja.  He  heard  their 
story  and  entertained  them  with  hospitality,  and  sent  them  out  food. 
Amongst  other  things  he  provided  tooth-brushes  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  nim  tree.  All  other  Rajputs  place  a  special  value  on  this 
wood ;  but  the  Raikwars  alone  are  forbidden  to  use  it.  The  rejec- 
tion of  these  tooth-brushes  by  his  guests  proved  to  him  that  they 
were  truly  of  his  own  kin.  The  brother  of  the  founders  of  the 
families  of  Baundi  and  Ramnagar '  was  Bhainvanand.  His  nephews 
concocted  a  prophecy  that  their  uncle  should  be  sacrificed  to  secure 
the  future  greatness  of  the  family,  and  he  gave  up  his  life  for  their 
sake.  A  platform,  erected  in  the  village  of  Chanda  Sihali,  marks 
the  tradition  that  Bhairwanand  fell  into  a  well  and  was  allowed  to 
drown  there  in  the  hope  that  the  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled  and 
their  rule  continue  for  ever.  To  the  present  day  Raikw&rs  make  an 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  platform  of  Bhairwanand. 

2.  In  Rae  Bareli' their  sons  marry  girls  of  the  Bisen  and 
Trans-Gh&gra  Bais  ;  their  daughters  maiTy  in  the  Bais,  Panw&r»  and 
Amethiya  septs.     In  Bareilly  they  select  brides  from  the  Bachhal 


1  £lliott  Chronicles,  44,  $q, 

^Manual  of  Titles  in  Oudh,  10:   Oudh    Gatetteer,!,  117,    120  sg.,  257»  285, 
288. 

*  Settlement  Report,  Appendix  C. 
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Distribution  iff  the  Baihwar  Rajputs  aeeording  to  the  Ceuius  of 

iSPi— ooncld. 


DiBTBIOTB. 

Hindus. 

Mnbani* 

Total. 

BAnda 

i            28 

1 

••• 

28 

Hamtrpor    . 

63 

•  •  • 

63 

AllabibAd    . 

401 

45 

446 

Jbinsi 

• 

•        < 

4 

•  •• 

4 

JAlaon 

462 

1 

463 

Lalitpur 

8 

•  •  • 

3 

Benares 

1 

#•• 

1 

JaaopuT 

95 

••• 

95 

Oh&zipar     • 

228 

•  •• 

228 

Ballia 

701 

•  •  t 

701 

Gorakbpor   . 

843 

14 

857 

Basil 

881 

••• 

881 

Azamgarb    • 

1,026 

•  •  • 

1,025 

Lnoknow     . 

407 

••  • 

407 

UdAo 

2,070 

431 

2,501 

B&^Bareli  . 

168 

39 

207 

Sltapar 

1.165 

62 

1,227 

Hardoi 

2,078 

•  •• 

2,073 

Kberi 

306 

9 

315 

FaizAbAd      . 

1,758 

••• 

1.758 

Oonda 

787 

•  •  • 

737 

Babiiiob      . 

4.247 

350 

4,597 

SultAnpur    • 

"282 

42 

324 

Part&bgarb  . 

• 

916 

116 

1,032 

B&rabanki   . 

2.678 

17 

2,595 

rOTAI 

23,909 

1,798 

25,707 
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8.  Prom  Hissftr  Mr.  Fagan  writes: — "In  Hissar  they  are 
exclusively  Musalman  and  claim  Rajput  descent^  their  ancestor 
having  lost  caste  by  taking  to  agriculture.  Their  gotraB  appear  to 
bear  Bdjput  names^  such  as  Siroha^  Chauh&n^  and  Bhati.  There  is 
however  one  gotra  called  Katma^  which  is  said  to  consist  of  the  true 
Arfiins^  who  are  not  Rajputs.  The  tradition  of  the  Sirsa  Rains  is 
that  they  were  expelled  from  Uchh,  near  Multan,  by  their  enemies^ 
and  escaped  by  abandoning  their  military  rank  and  taking  to 
market  gardenings  the  tribal  occupation  of  their  neighbours^  the  true 
Rftins.  They  came  and  settled  on  the  Ohaggar^  and  up  to  the 
&mine  of  1795  A.D.  they  are  said  to  have  held  the  whole  of  the 
Ohaggar  valleyfrom  Bhatner  up  to  Tohana  in  Fatehabfid.  The 
famine^  combined  with  the  attacks  of  the  marauding  Bhatti  Rajputs, 
weakened  their  hold  on  the  land,  and  they  finally  broke  before  the 
Ch&lisa  famine  of  1783  A.D.  (Sambai  1840)  and  many  of  them 
emigrated  to  Bareilly,  Fihbhit,  and  Rampur  in  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces. On  the  advent  of  British  power  they  again  expanded,  prin« 
cipally  in  Sirsa.  One  clan  deny  any  connection  with  the  MusalmSn 
Kambohs,  which  the  Sirsa  Rains  appear  to  admit/' 

4.  Mr.  Ibbetson  says^  :*-''  The  Satlaj  Ar&ins  in  Sirsa  say  that 
they  are,  like  the  Arains  of  Lahore  and  Montgomery,  connected  by 
origin  with  the  Hindu  Kambohs.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  it  probable 
that  both  classes  are  really  Kambohs  who  have  become  MusalmUns, 
and  that  the  Ghaggar  Arains  emigrated  in  a  body  from  Mult&n, 
while  the  others  moved  gradually  up  the  Satlaj  into  their  present 
place.  He  describes  the  Arains  of  the  Ohaggar  as  the  most  advanced 
and  civihsed  tribe  in  the  Sirsa  District,  and  he  considers  them 
at  least  equal  in  social  status  to  the  JAts,  over  whom  they  them- 
selves claim  superiority/' 


Distribution  of  Bdins  according  to  the  Censm  of  189 L 


Districts. 

Hiodns. 

Masalm&ns. 

Total. 

Dehra  Ddn          ..... 

Sah&ranpur           .         . 

MozaQftrnagar 

131 
12 

136 
1,168 
2,009 

135 
1.299 
2,111 

Panjdb  Ethnography,  267. 
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Di9tr{liu*ion  of  the  Raj  Hdislris  according  to  the  Census  of  1891    contd. 


DI8TBICT8. 

Hindus. 

MuaabiidnR 

Total. 

EtAwah 

•         . 

157 

2 

159 

EUh            .... 

•         . 

145 

90 

235 

B^nor         .... 

1         • 

... 

258 

258 

l^udlLun       .         •         • 

1         . 

41 

827 

S:68 

Mor&diLb&J 

•         . 

26 

290 

816 

Sh&hjtihanpar       • 

•         • 

12 

122 

1          134 

1 

Pilibhtt       .... 

t         * 

•** 

3 

3 

Cawnpnr     .         .         .         , 

■         • 

... 

38 

88 

Fatehpur     .... 

>         • 

... 

• 

• 

158 

158 

Hamirpnr   . 

t         • 

26 

1 

27 

AlUhab&d    .         .         .         < 

,     .       21 

35 

56 

Jh^nsi          •          .          •          . 

t         . 

123 

3 

126 

JilaiiD         •         .         •         1 

•         . 

10 

... 

10 

Benares        .... 

• 

•  •• 

98 

98 

JacDpur 

• 

•  •* 

109 

109 

Gh&aipur     .... 

»         • 

... 

10 

10 

Goiakhpar           •         . 

» 

34 

128 

162 

fiasti           .... 

i 

... 

112 

112 

Azamgrarh   .... 

t         « 

••• 

12 

12 

Tarii          .... 

1 

«•• 

5 

5 

Laokaow     •         <         •         < 

> 

2 

5 

7 

UnAo           .... 

t         • 

... 

249 

249 

R&dBareli  .... 

. 

... 

184 

184 

Sitapnr        .... 

.          ••• 

4 

4 

Hardoi 

»         • 

4 

4 

8 

Kberi          .... 

t         . 

145 

36 

IHI 

Faiz&b&d     .... 

»         . 

... 

1 

90 

1 

90 
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Professor  Ritter  found  in  it  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  a  Negro 
race  may    have  been  among  the  aboriginal    inhabitants  of  the 
HimMaya  and  Euen-ltm.     There  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  the  Doms  have  curly  hair  inclining  to  wool.     Out  of  hundreds 
that  have  come  under  notice^  not  a  single  one  can  be  said  to  have 
any  Negroid  characteristic^  though    many  are  of    an  extremely 
dark  complexion^  like  the  other  similar  servile  castes  in  the  plains. 
Dr.    Pntchard  ^    conjectured  that  the   Rajis  vrould  be  found  to 
resemble  the  other  numerous  aboriginal    tribes  found    along    the 
Himalayan  border^   all  ^^  possessing  the  physical  character  of  the 
Bhotiyas  in  general  and  very  unlike  the  Doms. ''    Dr.  Latham  ' 
too  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Rsijis  are  ''  the  equivalents  to 
the  Chepang  of  Nepal.''      Captain    Strachey    noticed  *' nothing 
very  remarkable  about  them^  except  an  expression  of  alarm  and 
stupidity  in  their  faces^  and  they  are  perhaps  darker  and  otherwise 
more  like  lowland  Hindustanis  than  theavei*age  Eumaun  Pahdris." 
They  manufacture  wooden  bowls  for  sale  and  'Mive  under  tem- 
porary huts,  frequently  moving  from  place  to  place  amidst  the 
jungles  of  Chipula ;  their  principal  subsistence  being  certain  edible 
sorts  of  wild  plants  and  what  game  they  can  catchy  and   they  occa- 
sionly  get  presents  of  cooked  food  from  the  villagers.     They  have 
a  dialect  of  their  own,  but  some  of  them  can  conmiunicate  with 
their  civilized  neighbours  in  Pahdri  Hindi.''     The  scanty   vocabu- 
lary of  the  B4ji  languages   that  has  been  collecte9  supports  the 
connection  with  the  tribes  of  Nepdl  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham. 

3.  The  following  more  particular  account  of  the  Rajis  has  been 

prepared  from   notes  by    Bhaw&ni    Singh, 
Teacher  of  the  Deohya  Kot   School  in  the 
Almora  District : — 

4.  They  are  known  by  two  names :  R&ji  and  R&wat.     These 

names  are  used  by  the  people  themselves  as 
age.  well  as  by   outsiders.     They  say  that  they 

are  descended  from  the  servants  of  the  Rftja 
of  Kutpur,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  for  some  fault.  Since 
then  they  have  been  wandering  about  in  the  hills  and  forests, 
living  on  jungle  produce.  At  the  time  of  their  expulsion  the 
R&ja  of  Eutpur  was  Nil  Kapal,  but  they  cannot  say  how  many 


»  Retearchei,  IV,  206,  231. 

*  Ethnology  of  the  BHt%$h  Coloniei,  182 ;  AtkinsoD,  loc.  cit.,  366. 
Vol.  IV.  0  2 
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7.  They  bury  their  dead  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  jungle. 

The  clothes  of  the  dead  person  and  the  sheet 

Disposal  of  the  dead.        .,.,,,  ,  i  .  <. 

m  which  the  corpse  is  wrapped  are  laid  over 
the  grave  and  not  removed  by  the  friends.  It  may  bs  conjectured 
that  the  idea  is  to  provide  clothing  for  the  naked  spirit  in  the 
next  world. 

S.  The  children  of  the  deceased  and  his  younger  brothers   get 

their  heads^  beards^  and  moustaches  shaved, 

Ancestor  worship.  i    ii       i    •     •      .i_  xi.  o 

and  the  hair  is  thrown  on  the  grave  as  ^ 
sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man.  They  appear  to  perform  no 
ceremony  in  the  nature  of  the  srdddha^  and  no  loss  of  ceremonial 
purity  results  after  death,  childbirth,  or  menstruation. 

9.  They  call  themselves  Hindu    by    religion.     They  worship 

Devi  in  the  month  of  October  under  a  large 
tree  with  an  offering  of  cooked  food  and 
animal  sacrifice.  When  any  one  gets  ill,  they  worship  the  gods, 
ghosts,  and  demons  of  the  jungle ;  but  they  erect  no  temples  in 
their  honour,  and  make  no  pilgrimages.  They  appear  to  have  no 
caste  initiation  ceremony,  and  no  priests.  Their  religious  duties  are 
performed  by  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  family.  The  wor- 
ship of  Devi  is  performed  publicly  by  day ;  but  that  of  the  ghosts 
and  demons,  secretly  by  night.  The  special  offering  to  Devi  con- 
sists of  goats ;  the  demon  and  ghosts  are  propitiated  by  a  sacrifice 
of  fowls.  These  offerings  are  made  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  under 
some  large  trees.  After  the  offering  is  made,  the  meat  is  consumed 
by  the  worshippers. 

10.  Their  festivals  are  the  Kark  Sankrftnt,  or  '^  passage  of  the 

sun  into  the  sign  of  Cancer ; ''  and  those  of 

FestiTals.  ,  . 

Aries  and  Capricomus,  Meiha,  Makara  ki 
Sanhrdnt ;  marriage  days  and  after  childbirth.  On  these  festivals* 
they  eat  specially  good  food  themselves  and  entertain  their  rela- 
tions and  friends.  They  believe  that  demons  and  ghosts  inhabit 
the  tops  of  mountains,  rivers,  wells,  and  wherever  water  accumu- 
lates. If,  after  a  visit  to  the  jungle,  a  person  becomes  ill,  they 
attribute  the  attack  to  the  wrath  of  the  jungle  demon.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  propitiate  him  with  appropriate  sacrifices.  The  fields 
are  haunted  by  a  special  demon  known  as  Chhal,  who  is,  as  a  rule, 
benignant.  Though  they  keep  no  annual  feasts  in  their  honour, 
they  live  in  excessive  dread  of  the  ghosts  of  their  deceased  rela- 
tions.    These  ghosts  are  of  two   kinds :  some  are  worshipped  as 
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language  is  always  spoken  by  the  women  and  children.  Most  of 
the  adult  males  are  able  to  communicate  with  strangers  in  rude 
Pahdri  Hindi.  They  are  constantly  on  the  move  in  search  of  jungle 
produce  of  various  kinds;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they 
have  begun  to  settle  down  and  have  taken  to  a  rude  form  of 
cultivation  in  which  they  bum  down  scrub  jungle  and  sow  the  seed 
in  the  ashes.  This  is  the  dahya  cultivation  of  the  Central  Indian 
Plateau.  At  present  one  of  their  chief  industries  is  the  making 
of  rude  vessels  out  of  the  wood  of  the  genii  tree ;  these  they  ex- 
change in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  jungle  for  scraps  of  coarse 
cloth  and  grain.  When  they  acquire  any  grain  by  barter  in  this  way 
or  by  cultivation,  they  hide  it  away  in  caves  or  tie  it  up  in  leaves 
and  hang  it  from  the  branches  of  trees.  I^eanwhile,  they  live  on 
any  roots  and  fruits  they  can  secure,  and  return  to  their  grain 
stores  only  when  pressed  by  extreme  hunger.  Some  roots  and  fruits 
they  hide  away  in  caves  for  use  in  time  of  need.  Their  cultivation 
has  hitherto  been  of  the  most  casual  and  careless  kind ;  but  in 
recent  years  they  have  been  helped  by  Government  to  obtain  cattle 
and  implements,  and  the  younger  generation  show  signs  of  taking 
more  steadily  to  cultivation  than  their  forefathers.  The  bride-price 
is  almost  invariably  paid  in  coarse  earthen  or  wooden  vessels  and 
implements  for  digging  jungle  roots. 

15.  From  this  account  they  appear  to  be  in  about  the  same 
stage  of  culture  as  the  Korwas  of  Mirzapur. 

2.  Sajbumar  (Sanskrit  rSja  kumdra,  ''a  prince  ^0. — A  sept 
of  Rajputs  in  Oudh  and  the  Eastern  Districts.  The  term 
R&jkumar  is  commonly  appUed  to  the  junior  branches  of  all 
houses  in  which  a  R&j  exists,  and  thus  there  are  R&jkum&r 
Bais,  Rajkumir  Kdnhpuriya,  and  R&jkum&r  Bachgoti.  It  is 
to  the  last  of  these  that  the  term  is  most  generally  applied,  and 
the  only  explanation  suggested  of  their  appropriation  of  the  title 
is  that  it  is  to  distinguish  them  from  their  brethren  the  Rajw&rs, 
who  could  once  pride  themselves  on  their  chief  being  a  R&ja. 
With  them  alone  the  distinction  has  superseded  the  broader 
appellation  of  the  clan.^  The  clan  to  which  Bariy&r  Sinh 
the  common  ancestor,  belonged,  has  now  five  branches,  from 
which  circxmistance  it  is  Ukened  to  the  five  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand;  these  are  the   Chauh&n,   the  Rijkum&r,   the  Rajw&r^  the 

liSuUiinpur  8«itt«men(  A«/)oH,  152. 
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Distrihution  of  the  Rdjkttm&r  R&jputs  according  to  the  Ceruui  of  /SPi—oonold, 

D18TBICT8. 

\ 

Numbera. 

D18TBIGT8. 

Nnmbers. 

Ballia        .... 

6 

Sitapur    .... 

2 

Oorakhpnr 

285 

FaizAbAd. 

1,675 

Btisti         .... 

337 

Goiida      .... 

10 

Azamgarb           • 

212 

PabrAicb .... 

23 

Lacknow  .         .         •         . 

29 

SultAnpnr 

15,299 

Undo        .         »         .         • 

8 

PartAbgarh 

123 

R&dBareli 

219 

;  BArabanki 

Total 

61 

24.764 

Bajput  (Sanskrit  rajj-puira,  "son  of  a  king'').— The  warrior 
and  land  owning  race  of  Northern  India,  who  are  also  known  as 
ThSknr,  "  lord  '^  (Sanskrit  Ihdkkura),  or  Chhatri,  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Eshatriya.  All  or  most  of  the  RAjput  tribes 
in  these  Provinces  have  legendary  accounts  of  their  origin  from  the 
country  known  as  Rajwara,  Rajasthan  or  Rajpulana.  As  General 
Cunningham  writes  ^: —  *'  The  term  Rajputanais  at  present  restricted 
to  the  States  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  Narbada^  of  which  the 
Jumna  forms  the  eastern  boundary  ;  but  previous  to  the  Mahratta 
conquest  it  really  extended  from  the  Satlaj  on  the  west  to  the  Chhota 
Sindh  River  of  MdrwAr  on  the  east. 

2.  ''Withia  these  limits  the  old  States  of  RajputSna  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  large  groups  according  to  their  rela- 
tive positions,  as  Western,  Eastern,  and  Southern, 

3.  "  Western  Rajputana  including  the  R&thaur  States  of  BikAner 
and  MArwAr ;  the  Jfidon-  Bhatti  State  of  JAysalmer ;  the  Kachh  * 
wAha  States  of  Jaypur  and  ShaikhAwati ;  and  the  ChauhAn  State 
of  Ajmer. 

4.  '^  Eastern  Rajput&na  would  include  the  present  Narfika-Eachh* 
wAha  State  of  Alwar ;  the  JAt  States  of  Bharatpur  and  Dholpur ; 
the  Jadon  State  of  Karauli;  the  British  Districts  of  GrurgAon, 
Mathura,  and  Agra ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Districts  of 
GwAlior,  which  still  bear  the  names  of  their  old  RAjput  proprietors, 


^  ArchiBological  Reporlt,  XX,  1,  tqq. 
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The  Chauh&ns  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  o{  country  and 
broken  up  into  many  small  estates^  while  the  powerfal  Grahlots  of 
Chithor  and  Kachhw&has  of  Amber  maintained  their  independence  for 
three  centuries  more  and  threw  out  hardly  any  colonies.  The  Oudh 
Bftjputs  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes  :  the  Bisen,  Gaharw&r, 
and  Chandel  were  settled  in  the  pre-lustoric  period ;  the  Grautam^ 
JanwAr,  Chauhin,  RaikwsLr^  Dikhit,  and  Sakarw&r  emigrated  after 
the  incursion  of  Shah&b«ud-din  Ghori  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  the  Gahlot,  Sengar^  Panw&r,  Gaur,  and  Farihir  came  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Muhammadan  power;  the  lUwat  and 
Mahror  are  indigenous  to  Un&o  and  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gh&zipur  traditions,  only  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
generations  have  elapsed  since  the  first  advent  of  their  forefathers. 
Except  the  Hayobans  and  Kinwar  septs^  all  the  tribes  name  places 
in  the  north,  north-west^  or  west  as  the  homes  of  their  race.  Malw&, 
Bundelkhand,  the  Gbnges-Jumna  Du&b,  the  country  beyond  the 
Jumna  from  Agra  to  Delhi,  Oudh,  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Gh&gra,  all  are  named  as  the  old  home  of  tribes  now  found  in  Ghi- 
zipur.^  The  Oudh  septs  which  claim  an  exti'a-provincial  origin, 
trace  their  descent  to  single  Chhatri  leaders  and  not  to  troops  of 
B&jput  invaders.  Such  are  the  Bais  of  Baiswara,  who  claim  descent 
from  Tilokchand,  who  came  from  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the 
Rftjkum&rs,  from  BariyAr  Sinh  Chauhftn  of  Mainpuri,  through  whom 
they  claim  kindred  with  Prithivi  B&ja  of  Delhi.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions none  of  the  clansmen  of  Eastern  Oudh  claim  Western 
origin.* 

8.  The  traditions-  of  the  septsj  which  have  been  separately  re« 
ferred  to,  exemplify  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  probably  con* 
nected  closely  with  the  aboriginal  races,  and  that  there  are  grave 
grounds  for  suspecting  the  purity  of  their  descent.  Thus  the 
Kftnbpuriya  and  Bandhilgoti  septs  are  traditionally  descended  from 
misalliances  between  two  Br&hman  brothers  and  women  of  the 
Ahir  and  Dhark&r  castes.  The  Chamar  Gaur  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  Chamftr  father  and  a  Gaur  woman.  Within  the 
memory  of  man  an  Amethiya  chieftain  has,  according  to  General  Slee- 
man,  taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  an  eX'T&ei  village  watchman 
and  raised  up  orthodox  seed  unto  himself.     The  BAot&rs,  another 


1  Oldham,  lf«mo.,  I,  45. 

^Cameffy,  Journal,  Agiaiic  Society  of  Bengai,  1876. 
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fonn  temporary  connections  with  women  of  the  low  wandering 
tribes^  such  as  Nats^  Kanjars^  Beriyas^  and  the  like.  There  has 
thns  grown  up  in  many  of  the  septs  two  classes  of  different  social 
rank  :  one  the  offspring  of  wives  of  legitimate  descent^  married  in 
the  orthodox  way ;  the  other  the  descendants  of  irregular  connec- 
tions with  low  caste  women.  Such  people^  as  a  rule^  if  they  marry 
at  all,  marry  in  their  own  giade,  and,  unless  they  are  wealthy,  find  it 
impossible  to  procure  brides  of  unequivocal  ancestiy.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  connection  of  Bajput  youths  with  women  of  these 
criminal  races  is  a  fertile  source  of  crime.  Gypsy  gangs  hang  roimd 
Rajput  villages  and  are  supported  and  protected.  During  recent 
epidemics  of  violent  crime  in  these  Provinces,  it  has  always  been 
found  that  the  dacoit  bands  were  largely  recruited  from  these  half- 
bred  Bajputs  and  their  criminal  associates. 

11.  The  countiy  legends  abound  with  instances  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Rd.jput  and  the  Brdhman  in  pre-historic  times.  As  a 
survival  of  this  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  Bundelkhand,  Brahmans 
will  not  allow  the  navel  string  {ndra)  of  Bajput  children  to  be 
buried  in  their  villages  lest  the  latter  tribe  may  some  day  supplant 
and  dispossess  them.^ 

Distribution  of  BdjpuU  according  to  the  Census  of  1891, 


DiSTBICTB. 

HinduB. 

Mnham- 

Aryas. 

Jainaa- 

SikhB. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dtin    • 

46,065 

677 

131 

••• 

3 

46,876 

Sah&ranpar   . 

37,806 

21,089 

59 

•  •  • 

66 

59.010 

Mazafianiagar 

21.911 

20,526 

82 

•.* 

•  .* 

42,519 

Meerut 

60,954 

30,656 

215 

1 

13 

91,839 

Bulandshahr 

84,351 

31,406 

1,585 

..• 

... 

117,342 

Aligarh 

77,856 

808 

188 

... 

2 

78,854 

Mathura 

59,005 

8,040 

31 

355 

14 

67,445 

Agra    •         •         • 

93,232 

5,501 

82 

73 

67 

98,955 

FaiTukh4bl^ 

58,802 

1,697 

92 

..  • 

... 

59,591 

>  Elliot,  SupfiVemeniaX  Qiouary,  t.v.Athmana, 
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Distribution  qf  B/^fputi  according  to  the  Cenmt  of  iSPi— oonold. 


DiBTBICTS. 

Kindns. 

Muham- 

Aryaa. 

Jainas. 

Sikhs. 

Total. 

TarAi    . 

16.667 

686 

6 

••• 

17,098 

Lnoknow       • 

26,666 

1.808 

28 

119 

28,020 

UnAo   . 

60.766 

2,028 

26 

28 

62,848 

B&ftBareli     . 

69.664 

7,767 

••• 

6 

77,427 

SiUpnr 

87,693 

9.067 

•  t  • 

•10 

87,760 

Hardoi 

79,866 

2.288 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

81,648 

Kheri    . 

26,861 

11,887 

28 

••• 

38.271 

Faiz&b&d       . 

68,880 

11,662 

•  •  • 

10 

80,662 

Qonda           .         • 

61,861 

27,481 

0«* 

••• 

88,792 

Bahr&ich        . 

28,462 

11,812 

6 

290 

36,670 

Solt&npuT 

88,647 

26,497 

••• 

••• 

114.044 

Part&bgath    . 

61,487 

4,796 

••• 

••• 

66,282 

B4rabaDki     • 

40.616 

7.604 

••• 

17 

48,086 

Total 

8.261,418 

876.888 

3,710 

481 

849 

3,682,241 

Bamaiya^  (Sanskrit  raw,  Hindi  ramna,  "to  wander''). — A 
pedlar  class  found  in  small  numbers  to  the  west  of  the  Province- 
The  Bamaiya  of  the  east  of  the  Panj&b  is  the  Bh&tra,  under  another 
name.  '^  The  Bhfttra  claims  Br&hman  origin,  and  his  claim  would 
appear  to  be  good,  for  he  wears  the  sacred  thread,  applies  the  tilai, 
or  forehead  mark,  and  receives  offerings  at  eclipses  in  that  capacity. 
He  is  probably  a  low  class  of  Oujar&ti  or  Dakaut  Brfthman,  and, 
like  them,  practises  as  an  astrologer  in  a  small  way.  The  Bhfttras 
of  Gujarit  are  said  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  south  beyond  Mul- 
t&n.  The  Bhfttras  hawk  small  hardware  for  sale,  tell  fortunes,  and 
play  on  the  native  guitar,  but  do  not  beg  for  alms.'' '  The  Bamaiya 
of  these  Provinces,  who  is  a  pedlar  and  beggar,  is  properly  a  Sikh ; 
but  he  is  now  so  thoroughly  domiciled  here  that  it  is  difficult  to 


1  Mainly  based  on  notes  by  Pandit  Janardan  Dat  Joshi.  Deputy   CoUeotor, 
Bareilly. 

s  Ibbetson,  PanjAh  EH  nogtaphy,  para  552. 
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charity  is  distributed  to  Brfthmans  and  to  the  poor^  and  the  child  is 
named  by  the  BrShman  on  the  eleventh  day. 

6.  The  betrothal  is  marked  by  the  distribution  of  some  coarse 

sugar  to  the  clansmen  bv  the  father  of  the 

Maxriasre oeremonies*      .    .,  j    xi_        *xi-  ,    . 

bridegroom,  and  then  the  engagement  is 
announced.  The  binding  poi-tion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  the 
walking  of  the  pair  seven  times  round  the  sacred  fire. 

7.  They  burn  their  dead.     The  ashes  are  thrown  into  some  river 
^   ^,  and  some  of  the  framients  of  the  bone  are  kept 

Death  oeremonieB.  ;  ^  ^ 

to  be  consigned  to  the  Ganges.  The  corpse  is 

tied  on  a  bier^  9kpinda  is  offered,  some  gold  is  put  in  the  mouth,  and 

with  an  appeal  for  aid  to  Guru   Grovind  and    the  words  Edm  I 

Bdm  I  it  is  cremated.    They  do  not  perform  the  regular  srdddia; 

on  the  third  day  (Ufa),  the  clansmen  bathe  and  eat  at  the  house  of 

the  deceased  ;  they  are  regarded  as  impure  by  their  neighbours 

until  this  ceremony  is  done.     On  the  tenth  day,  the  Br&hman  is 

given  food^  clothes,   bedding,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of 

the  spirit  in  the  other  world.    This  ceremony  is  repeated  on  the 

first  anniversary  of  the  death,  and  after  this  nothing  more  is  done. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Kanigat  fortnight,  they  place  food  on  the 

house  roof  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  ancestors.     A  little  water  is 

then  sprinkled,  and  the  Bamaiya  with  folded  hands  invokes  the 

spirits  of  the  departed,  and  first  of  all  that  of  Guru  Govind.     Those 

who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Gaya,  even  once  in  their  lives,  omit  this 

ceremony.     The  invocation  and  all  the  prayers  are  in  Hindustftni. 

They   call  this  the  srdddia  ;  but   of  course  it  does  not  conform  to 

the  regular  ritual.     They  employ  Brfihmans  as  their  priests,  but 

consider  it  more  meritorious  to  give  charity  to  the  son  of  a  sister  or 

daughter  than  to  a  Brahman. 

8«  By  religion  they  are  Sikhs,  and  particularly  respect  the  Gtiru 
„  ,.  .  and  the   Grantha.     But   they   also  worship 

Beligion. 

the  ordinary  Hindu  deities,  such  as  Ganesa, 
Devi,  Siva^  and  Bh&miya.  They  visit  the  Sikh  temples  at  Patna, 
Amritsar^  Dehra  Dfln,  and  Nfinakmatha,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
favourite.  The  married  pair  after  the  ceremony  go  to  the  temple 
of  Bhfimiya  and  make  an  obeisance.  They  also  worship  snakes,  like 
ordinary  Hindus,  and  respect  the  pipal  tree.  Some  visit  the  tomb 
of  Guru  R&m  Ri&  in  the  fair  during  the  month  of  Bh&don.  Their 
temple  is  known  as  Dharms&la  or  N&nakshahi  Dharms&la.  It  bears 
the  flag  of  the  Guru,  and  contains  the  holy  book  known  as  the 
Granth  S&hib.  During  the  ])asahra  they  hold  a  festival  known  as 
Vol.  IV.  F 
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say  they  came  from  the  Fanj&b.  Some  shave  their  heads,  and  some 
do  not.  In  fact  they  seem  to  have  two  sects,  and  account  for  it 
thus : — Guru  Nanak  had  two  sons  :  Srichand,  who  founded  the  Sddhu 
Branch ;  and  Lakshmi  DSlb,  who  founded  the  Sikh  Branch.  The 
descendants  of  Srichand  shave  and  look  like  Hindus,  but  they  are  a 
drunken  lot,  eat  meat,  but  do  not  worship  the  cow.  They  travel  all 
over  India,  chiefly  in  the  Dakkhin,  while  the  Sikhs  travel  chiefly  in 
the  Panj&b.  The  small  number  of  males  as  compared  with  females 
in  Bijnor  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  males  travel  about 
and  earn  their  living,  while  the  women  stay  at  home.  They  do  not 
cultivate,  but  are  well  oS  and  earn  large  sums  by  peddling  goods/' 

LUtiibution  of  the  Samaiyas  according  to  the  Censui  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Mnham- 

Total. 

Dehra  Dun 

4 

... 

4 

Sab&ranpor           •         .         • 

156 

•  a. 

156 

Mnzaffamagar      •         • 

'  95 

158 

253 

Meerut         •         •         •         • 

308 

... 

908 

Bolandshahr         .         •         • 

4 

•*• 

4 

Bareilly 

53 

t«« 

53 

Bijnor          •         .         .         • 

2,980 

... 

2,980 

Morid4b&d            .... 

t         . 

58 

••• 

58 

Pnibhit 

21 

••• 

21 

T4rai 

86 

. .  • 

86 

TOTIL 

3.766 

158 

• 

3,923 

Males     .         .         •        1.371 
Females           .         .        2,99^ 

Sanghar,  Bangar. — A  sept  of  Muhammadan  R&jputs  princi- 
pally found  in  the  Upper  Ganges- Jumna  Duftb.  According  to 
Colonel  Tod*  the  word  is  derived  from  rana,  "  strife/'  in  the  sense 
of  "  turbulent  /'  but  this  is  very  doubtful.    Mr.  Ibbetson  *  says  :  — 

1  AnnaU,  I,  487. 

sPanidb  Ethnography,  para.  446;  Centut  B€pcTt,  North'W9$iem  Provine€$, 
1865, 1,  Appendix  8 
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DisiributWH  of  tie  Rdnghars  i 

leeording  to  the  Census 

0/ 1891. 

D18TBZCTS. 

Nnmbers. 

D18TBICT8. 

Nomberi. 

DebraDib     ...          138 

Bijnor 

2,256 

8ah4ranpi2r     . 

368 

Paibhtt 

168 

MQcaffarnagar         • 

1,174 

CawDpur       • 

2 

Meerut 

2 

JULnsi 

7 

Balandsbahr   •         • 

21 

Lalitpxir        .         • 

5 

Mathara 

5 

TarAi 

166 

Agra 

44 

Looknow 

23 

Mainpuri 

16 

Ud&o 

2 

EtaH 

4 

Total 

4,401 

Bangrez^  {Rang  =  "colour;*'  rej,  rekktan  =  " pouring'') •— 
The  dyer  caste.    The  Census  returns  show  in  the   Hindu  Branch, 
which  is  very  scantily  represented  in  the  Provinces,  as  one  sub- 
caste — Haral.     There  are  81  sections  of  the  Muhammadan  Branch| 
which  are  of  the  usual  type, — some  territorial,  like  Desi,   Desw&la, 
Gaur,   Multani ;  others  occupational  or  connected  with  other  tribes 
or  castes,  such  as  Bh&t,  Chandelwsll,  Chauh&n,  Ghosi,  Gu&l  Fathftn, 
Kam&ngar,  Khatri,  Quraishi,  Nilgar,  Fath&n,  Shaikh,  Sadiqi,  and 
Usm&ni.     In   Mirzapur  there  are  three  endogamous  sub-divisions : 
Rangrez,  MaualS  (who  take  their  name  from  the  town  of  Mau  in 
Azamgarh),  and  Marwari  Eangrez.     Each  of  these  again  is  broken 
up  into  a  Path&n  and  Shaikh  sept,  which  are  also  endogamous. 
They  appear  to  aim   at  the  full  prohibited  degree  of  Isl&m,*  but 
practically  only  sisters'  daughters  are  excluded.    Religious  differ- 
ences are  so  far  regarded  that  a  Sunni  cannot  marry  a  Shiah.     All 
marriages  are  local,  and  are  contracted   with   those  families  with 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  eac  and  smoke.     They  believe 
themselves  to  be  descendants  of  one  Khw&ja  Bali,  who  was  a  very 
pious  man,  about  whom  the  following  verse  is  current : — Khwdja 


1  It  ii    really   a  HindoaUni    oomiptioxi    of   Feniaa  Bangras— iln-i-ilUart, 
Bloohmann,  I,  807. 

«  QurAn,  Q^rah,  !▼•  26,  27. 
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EANGEEZ. 


have  now  taken  to  agricalture  and  petty  shopkeeping.  Tbeir 
women  are  reputed  chaste.  They  indulge  in  liqour,  but  secretly, 
and  the  practice  is  reprobated.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats^  sheep, 
cows,  buffaloes,  camels,  and  fowls,  and  all  fish  except  the  fresh 
water  shark  (piinek).  All  Muhammadans  eat  and  smoke  with 
them.  The  women  will  not  eat  food  touched  by  Hindus.  Only 
Cham&rs  and  Doms  eat  their  leavings.  Their  social  status  is  low, 
and  they  rank  about  on  a  level  with  JuUbas  and  other  low  Musal- 
mftn  castes. 


Distribution  of  the  Bangrez  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindas. 

MubAin- 

Total. 

Dehra  Dtn 

48 

48 

Sfth&raDpur 

1,681 

1.681 

Mnzaffarnagar 

4^39 

4,839 

Meerut 

4,910 

4,919 

Bnlandshahr         , 

1,679 

1,679 

Aligarb 

• 

602 

602 

Mttthara 

616 

616 

Ag^ 

878 

878 

FarmkhAbAd 

• 

667 

667 

Mainpnri     • 

193 

193 

EtAwah 

619 

619 

Etah 

488 

4i88 

BaieiUy       . 

1.39S 

1,392 

Bijnor          • 

2,666 

2,666 

BodAan 

616 

616 

Morlkdibid  . 

1 

1,176 

1.177 

8bAhjah&npnr 

•  ' 

806 

805 

Pilibhtt        . 

• 

496 

496 

Cawnpnr 

2 

882 

884 

Faiebpnr 

•* . 

866 

856 
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Bangsaz  {Banff,  '^colour/'  sdz,  idiitan,  "maidng^').^The 
caste  of  painters  and  vamishers.  With  the  almost  entire  disap- 
pearance  of  the  palanqnin  their  business  has  reduced ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  carriage  painting  and  house  painting  in 
the  larger  cities  and  towns. 

Didribntion  of  the  Bangsda  aeconHng  to  the  Ceneue  of  1891. 


DI8T&IOT8. 

Hindas. 

Mnbam- 
madans. 

Total. 

Sah&ranpxir           •         • 

•        • 

••• 

245 

245 

Mnzaffaroagar      •                  • 

• 

1 

240 

241 

Meerut        •        •         •        • 

•        • 

••• 

452 

453 

Bulandshahr 

•         • 

.  ••• 

28 

23 

Mathura      •         •         .         • 

•         • 

••• 

1 

1 

Fairukh&b&d 

• 

17 

••• 

17 

Maiopuri     •        •        •        •         . 

1         • 

29 

15 

44 

EtAwah 

>         • 

•  •• 

22 

22 

EUH           .         .        •        .        . 

• 

•  •• 

36 

86 

BadAnn       •        •         •         •        . 

•  •• 

6 

6 

Hor&dAbAd           •        .        .        , 

• 

•  •• 

88 

88 

Sliilijahiopnr        •         •         •         , 

)         • 

4 

22 

26 

Gawnpar 

• 

1 

12 

13 

Fatehpnr     < 

>        «        •        •         t 

• 

••• 

18 

18 

Hamlrpnr    . 

•         •         •        • 

• 

•  tt 

80 

89 

AllahibAd    . 

•         •        •         • 

t 

••• 

8 

8 

JbAnsi 

•         •        •         • 

• 

••• 

11 

11 

JAlaoD 

1         •         •         •        • 

••• 

87 

87 

Gorakhpiir  . 

1         •         •         •         • 

••• 

24 

24 

Asamgarh 

• 

7 

14 

21 

UnAo 

I         •        •         •         • 

• 

••• 

8 

8 

BidBareli  . 

• 

••• 

12 

18 

Sltapnr 

• 

••• 

7 

7 
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taugi's  augahi  bait  is  a  curiosity.  It  is  ruled  like  a  chess- boards 
but  has  twelve  columns.  As  each  month's  instalment  is  realized^ 
it  is  entered  in  a  square  until  the  twelve  squares  are  filled.  He 
generally  also  keeps  a  separate  bah  in  which  the  principal  is  noted 
when  lent.  It  may,  however^  be  noted  in  the  margin  of  his  check- 
pattern  account.  Rozahi  is  money  lent  to  be  realized  in  daily  instal- 
ments with  interest  at  25  per  cent.  Thus^  if  a  rupee  be  lent^  one 
half  anna  [taka  roz)  will  be  realized  daily.  The  account  of  this 
money  is  kept  in  a  similar  way^  but  the  account-book  will  be 
ruled  in  lines  of  forty  squares.  A  Rastaugi  keeps  his  accounts 
by  locality  ;  that  is^  he  has  several  '  fields  '  {khe().  Debtors  are 
called  asdmiy  and  the  amount  to  be  collected  is  *  rent '  {lagdn).  A 
separate  set  of  account-books  is  kept  up  for  each  kket^  and  a  servant 
(generally  a  Brfihman)  is  employed  to  oollect  at  each  kket,'^ 


LUfribiiiion  of  Ba$tdogi  Banyas  according  to  Ike  Census  of  1891, 


Districts. 

Nambera. 

DiSTBICTB. 

Nnmbera. 

Sahftranpur        •         , 

8 

JbAnai     •         •         .         . 

1 

Mnzafiamagar  •         • 

107 

J4laan    . 

3 

Meernt     •         . 

3»109 

Benares  . 

« 

888 

Bulandsbahr      • 

799 

Mirzapnr 

97 

Agra 

22 

GbAzipor 

442 

Famikbib&d     . 

814 

Ballia      . 

1 

Et&wah    . 

1 

Gorakbpor 

167 

Etah 

37 

Basti      • 

496 

Bijnor 

554 

Azamgarh 

420 

£nd4an    . 

892 

Tar4i       . 

100 

Morad&b&d 

1,679 

Lucknow 

1,966 

PilibLit    . 

9 

Unio      . 

1 

Cawopxir           • 

292 

Rid  Bareli 

85 

Fatehpnr 

488 

Faiz&bAd . 

56 

B&nda     • 

91 

Gonda     • 

81 

Hamtrpor         • 

3 
453 

BabrHicb 

21 

AUablLbid 

• 

TOTA] 

I 

14,133 

237  bIthavb. 

tlie  way  to  the  Muhammadan  invasion ;  until  finally^  in  1191  A.D., 
Mahammad  Ghori^  after  the  fall  of  Delhi^  marched  on  Kananj  and 
defeated  Jay  Chand  at  Benares^  where  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Ganges.  Thus  ended  the  R&thaur  kingdom  in  the  Ganges-Junma 
Duib.! 

8.  Subsequent  to  these  events^  Sivaji,  who  was  by  one  aoeount 
the  grandson^  and  by  another  the  nephew^  of  Jay  Chand^  entered 
M&rw&r  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwarika^  and  halting  at  the  town  of 
F&li^  displayed  his  valour  by  routing  a  body  of  marauders.  The 
Br&hmans  requested  his  protection^  and  he  established  himself  there 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  R&thaur  dynasty  of  M&rw&r.  In 
less  than  three  centuries  after  their  migration  from  Kanauj  the 
BAthaurs  occupied  an  area  of  80^000  square  miles.  Colonel  Tod  * 
estimated  their  numbers  in  his  time^  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  war 
and  pestilence^  at  half  a  milUon  of  souls.  This  estimate  must  have 
been  much  too  high.  The  Census  of  189 1  shows  the  total  B&thaur 
population  of  Rajputana  to  be  178^909^  of  whom  86^858  are 
in  MsLrw^'.  The  Mughal  Emperors  owed  half  their  conquests 
to  the  one  hundred  thousand  Rathaurs  {Idki  lalwdr  Bdthaurdn) 
who  served  under  them.  In  Bikaner '  they  have  fewer  pre- 
judices than  their  more  Eastern  brethren:  they  will  eat  food 
without  enquiritig  by  whom  it  was  dressed^  and  will  drink  either 
wine  or  water  without  asking  to  whom  the  cup  belonged.  The 
opium  draught  {piydla)  is  a  favourite  with  every  one  who  can 
afEord  it. 

4.  According  to  Dr.    Hoernle  *  the  so-called  R&thaurs  were  a 
mi.  «.i.v         « XV       branch  of  the  Graharw&rs,  and  it  may  well  be 

The  Batbaan  of  the  .  . 

North-Weatern  Provin-     that  about  the  time  of  Mahip&la  a  separation 

occurred  in  the  Ghibarw&r  clan^  possibly  on 
religious  grounds.  For  the  Palas  professed  Buddhism^  while  the 
Chandras  were  Brahmanists.  The  secession  was  marked  by  tho 
departure  of  the  latter  to  Kanauj,  and  by  a  change  in  nomenclature 
—Chandra  and  RsLthaur  for  Pala  and  Gaharwar.  The  contempt 
for  the  Gaharwai's,  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Tod,  may  perhaps  be  account- 
ed for  by  their  heretical  faith  in  the  time  of  the  Palas.  The  head  of 
the  family  in  these  Provinces  is  the  Rftja  of  Rftmpur  in  the  Etah 


1  Conningham,  ArchaologieaX  ReporU,  I,  283. 

^AnnaU,  11,24. 

»/6id,II,  218. 

<  Indian  Aniiquaryt  ZIV,  9%tq, 
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2>utmiM(<0N  0/  tke  SAtkamr  BiJpuU  aeeordipg  totk«0»n*utofl8Sl—imAA. 


CRwnpnr S,A17 

i 
FfttohpsT S38 

Binda 170 

H&mlrpar  .         .         .         .         ,  833 

AlUbibld 

JUnci 

Jilwn 1,180 

Lklitpor 

Bbdvm 

Utnapnr    •         .         ■        *         . 

Jftonpor      .        .         .         .         • 

GUupm    .        •         •         .         . 

Billi* 1,699 

Gorftkbpar i.gbi 

BMti 1,135 

ABMKKirh S.137 

Tuii 

LnekDOw    ..... 

Unto 

BiABmli  .... 


1,699 
1.691 
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Marriage. 


they  have  broken  up  into  two  endogamous  groups  :  Chhatri  and 
Samri  (who  are  probably  akin  to  the  Samarihas  of  Mirzapur)  :  the 
former  of  whom  claim  to  be  Rajputs  from  the  North- West  Pi-ovinces, 
who  were  degarded  for  intermarrying  with  women  of  the  Banya  caste. 

3.  Rauniy&rs  marry  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.     They  cannot 

take  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
unless  she  be  barren.     As  in   Bengal  they 

make  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  they  allow  widow  marriage.^ 

4.  Some  of  them  are  Saivas^  but  they  appear  to  prefer  the 

Yaishnava  sect.     In  Mirzapur  they  employ 
Sarwariya  Br&hmans  as  their  priests^  but  in 

Bihar  they  say  that  they  are  usually  served  by  those  of  the  S&ka- 

dwipi  tribe. 

5.  In  these  Provinces  they  say  that  their  real  business  was  sell- 
ing salt,  whence  they  derive  their  own  name 
and  that  of  their  two  endogamous  groups. 

But  they  are  very  often  what  is  known  as  pheriwdlat  or  ladahas 
and  wander  about  with  bullocks  from  village  to  village,  collecting 
grain  and  other  country  produce,  which  they  exchange  for  salt^ 
sugar,  etc.    They  are  generally  men  of  small  capitaU 

6.  Those  who  are  not  initiated  into  any  particular  sect  use  meat 

and  spirits ;  but  there  is  no  drinking  allowed 
at  meetings  of  the  tribal  council,  and  if  a 

man  is  found  drunk  at  such  occasions,  he  is  put  out  of  caste.  BrSh- 
mans  and  Kshatriyas  in  Bih&r  are  said  to  eat  pakki  from  their 
hands ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Mirzapur.  They  will  eat  kachehi 
cooked  by  Br&hmans  and  pakki  cooked  by  Halw&is,  Br&hmans,  and 
Kshatriyas. 

Diitribution  of  the  Baunij/dr  Banyai  according  to  the  Ceusus  of 

1891. 


Ooonpation. 


Social  mles. 


DiBTBICTB. 

Nnmbera. 

DiSTBIOTS. 

Nnmbara. 

FarrukbAblbd 

Mirzapar 

Gb&zipar       .         •         • 

1 

649 

474 

2.703 

Gorakhpar 

Azamgarb     •        •         » 

Gonda 

Total 

4.821 

14 

2 

Ballia  .... 

8,164 

iQ'  Bonnol,  Bengal CemuiRepaHt^Oi. 
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Bor.^A  small  caste  of  cultivators  in  the  Western  Districts. 
Of  their  kinsmen  in  the  Panj&b  Mr.  Ibbetson  writes  :^ — "The  real 
seat  of  the  Panj&b  Bors  is  in  the  great  dhdk  jungles  south  of 
Tbanesar  on  the  borders  of  the  Kam&l  and  Ambala  Districts^ 
where  they  hold  a  Chaurdsi,  nominally  of  eighty-four  villages,  of 
which  the  village  of  Amin,  where  the  Pandavas  arranged  their 
forces  before  their  last  fight  with  the  Kauravas^  is  their  head  village. 
But  the  Rors  have  spread  down  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  into  the 
lower  parts  of  Kam&l  and  into  Jind  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
are  fine  stalwart  men  of  very  much  the  same  type  as  the  J&ts,  whom 
they  almost  equal  as  husbandmen ;  their  women  also  working  in  the 
fields.  They  are  more  peaceful  and  less  grasping  in  their  habits 
than  the  Jftts,  and  are  consequently  readily  admitted  as  tenants, 
where  the  latter  would  be  kept  at  arm's  length.  Of  their  origin  I 
can  say  nothing  certain.  They  have  the  same  story  as  the  Aroras, 
of  their  having  been  Rajputs,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  Parasur&ma 
by  stating  that  their  caste  was  aur,  or  '  another/  The  Aroras  are 
often  called  Roras  in  the  east  of  the  Panjftb ;  yet  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  frank  and  stalwaii  Ror  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Arora.  The  Amin  men  say  that  they  came  from  Sambhal  in 
Moradibid ;  but  this  may  be  only  to  connect  themselves  with  their 
neighbours  the  Chauh&n  R&jputs,  who  certainly  came  from  there. 
But  almost  all  the  Rors  seem  alike  to  point  to  Badli  in  the  Jbajjar 
Tahsil  of  Rohtak  as  their  immediate  place  of  origin,  though  some 
of  them  say  they  came  from  Rajput&na.  Their  soda!  status  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  JtLts ;  and  they  practise  karewa,  or  '  widow 
marriage,'  though  only,  they  say,  within  the  caste.  Their  divisions 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  numerous;  some  of  them  are  Sagw&l, 
Maipla,  Khichi,  and  Jogr&n." 

2.  In  Saharanpur  the  Rors  claim  to  have  been  created  at 
Kaithal  by  Sri  Krishna  in  the  war  of  the  Mah&bh&rata.  Their 
marriage  ceremonies  resemble  those  of  J&ts  and  O&jars ;  they  per* 
mit  widow  marriage ;  and  the  levirate  is  practically  compulsory. 
They  eat  mutton,  fish,  pork,  and  venison,  and  drink  spirits.  It  is 
said  that  they  will  eat  kaehehi  and  pakki  and  drink  and  smoke  with 
Jats  and  Gi^jars. 

3.  From  an  account  of  the  Rors  of  Bijnor  supplied  by  the 
District  Officer,  it  appearo  that  the  tribal  tradition  of  their  origin 


>  Panjib  Bthnogrofhy,  leoiioii  478. 
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Sadgop^  Satgop  (also  known  as  Chasa). — A  cultivating  caste 
of  Bengal  Proper^  who  are  supposed  to  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  Ou§,!as  by  abandoning  pastoml  pursuits  and  taking  ex- 
clusively to  agriculture.  Mr.  Risley  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
tribe.'     Those  found  in  these  Provinces  are  only  Bengal  pilgrims. 

Distribution  of  the  Sadgops  according  to  tl^  Census  of  1891^ 


DI8TBICT8. 

Numbers. 

1 

1 

D18TBICT8. 

Nambers. 

Sabaranpar     . 
Matbara 

6 

144 

3 

Allab&b&d     . 
Gorakpnr 

Total 

22 
2 

Et&vtab          •         • 

177 

Sadh— (Sanskrit  sddku,  "pure,  saintlike '0-— The  word  SMh 
ordinarily  means  nothing  more  than  a  Hindu  ascetic  or  devotee ;  but 
it  is  appUed  in  a  special  sense  to  a  sect  of  Hindu  Unitarians,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Panj&b,  but  has  now  widely  spread  into  these 
Provinces.  In  the  Sambat  year  1600  (1543  A.D.)  Btrbhan  of 
Bijesar,  near  Namaul^  is  said  to  have  received  a  mysterious  commu- 
nication from  Udho  D&s,  who  was  a  pupil  of  B&S  D&s,  the  founder  of 
the  Satnami  sect,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cham&rs.  To  Birbhan  was  communicated  the  present 
creed  of  the  Sidhs.  Udho  D&s  gave  at  the  same  time  to  Birbh&n 
sundry  marks  by  which  he  might  know  him  at  his  re-appearance— 
Fint,  that  whatever  he  foretold  should  happen ;  teeond,  that  no  sha- 
dow should  be  cast  by  his  figure ;  tHrd,  that  he  would  tell  him 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart ;  /ourii,  that  he  would  be  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth ;///^,  that  he  would  bring  the  dead  to  life. 

2.  The  Sddhs  of  these  Provinces  are  known  by  that  name  to 
outsiders^  but  they  generally  use  the  name  Satn&mi  among  them- 
selves. Adults  are  required  to  wear  a  white  dress ;  and  ornament 
and  the  use  of  rich  apparel  of  every  kind  are  prohibited.  They 
never  wear  a  cap,  but  use  instead  a  turban  of  a  peculiar  shape. 
They  are  enjoined  by  their  reUgion  never  to  tell  a  lie  and  never  to 
take  an  oath.      They  are  in  the  same  way  prohibited  from  using 

I  Trtbcf  and  Caite$,  II,  212. 
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dependent  for  snpport  on  another ;  beggary   is   unknown  among 
them. 

4.  Children  are  betrothed  in  in&ncy,  and   marriage  is  solem- 
nised at  the  age  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen. 

MarriAgo.  _  . 

No  bride-price  is  given,  but  the  bride  usually 
receives  a  dowry.  Polygamy  is  not  approved  and  polyandry  is  un- 
known, and  the  very  idea  of  such  an  institution  is  most  abhorrent 
to  them.  As  they  all  live  close  together,  their  betrothals  are  arranged 
privately  among  themselves.  When  the  father  of  the  youth  con- 
templates his  marriage  with  a  certain  girl,  he  sends  a  man  or  woman 
of  his  family  as  an  envoy  to  the  &ther  of  the  girl.  As  they  have 
no  horoscopes  there  is  none  of  the  almost  endless  bother  which 
accompanies  the  pi*eliminaries  of  a  betrothal  among  respectable 
Hindus,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  match  is  unobjectionable  from 
the  astrologer^s  point  of  view.  If  the  father  of  the  girl  agrees  to 
the  proposal  of  the  marriage,  he  feeds  the  envoy  with  sweetmeats  or 
makes  him  drink  some  milk,  and  gives  him  money.  This  settles  the 
engagement  {mangni  pakkt). 

5.  When  the  pair  reach  puberty  the  marriage  day  is  fixed. 
The  notice  of  the  appointed  date  is  sent  by  the  father  of  the  girl,  and 
on  receipt  of  the  message  the  father  of  the  youth  calls  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  sect,  to  whom  the  approaching  marriage  is 
announced.  The  envoy  is  fed  and  is  given  a  present  of  a  turban 
and  a  sheet.  During  all  this  time  the  songs  known  as  Mangal  or 
*^  rejoicing,''  of  which  examples  are  given  below,  are  sung.  From  that 
day  begins  the  usual  anointing  [ubtaHni)  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Every  day  the  members  of  the  sect  assemble  at  the  meeting-room 
(ciaM^t),  and  the  Mangal  is  recited.  On  the  wedding  day  the  father 
of  the  bride  gives  a  feast  to  the  members  of  the  sect  at  noon*  In 
the  evening  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  &ther  and  friends, 
goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  they  are  all  seated  on  a  white 
floor-cloth.  Opposite  them  the  pair  are  seated  on  two  cushions. 
After  sitting  in  this  way  for  a  short  time,  the  garments  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  knotted  together,  and  both  of  them  move  four 
times  round  the  cushions^  while  some  member  of  the  sect  reads  the 
Mangal  verses.  This  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  marriage  service. 
The  binding  portion  of  the  service  is  the  revolutions  round  the 
cushions  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  All  then  return  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride  stays  for  a  short  time  at  the 
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praise  and  gloiy  of  God ;  and  amuse  not  yourselves    with  stories, 
nor  fiibles^  nor  singing,  nor  music,  but  only  with  hymns. 

(5)  Do  not  greedily  desire  anything,  whether  wealth  or 
beauty,  and  take  not  what  belongs  to  another.  God  is  the  giver 
of  all ;  and  as  you  put  your  trust  in  Him,  so  you  will  receive. 

(6)  When  you  are  asked  '^  Who  are  you  ?  "  say,  '*  I  am  a 
Sadh/'  Make  no  mention  of  caste,  and  enter  not  into  controversy. 
Rely  firmly  on  the  strength  of  your  religion ;  rest  not  your  pride 
and  hopes  on  man. 

(7)  Wear  white  clothes;  use  not  antimony,  nor  belladonna, 
nor  henna.  Wear  not  caste  marks,  either  on  the  body  or  forehead. 
Put  on  no  chaplet,  nor  Brahmanical  thread,  nor  jewels. 

(8)  Eat  vegetables,  not  fleshy  nor  certain  kinds  of  fish.  Eat 
no  betel.  SnufE  not  up  sweet  perfumes,  smoke  not,  and  make  no  use 
of  opium.  Lift  not  up  your  hand  and  bow  not  your  head  before 
any  idol  or  man. 

(9)  Slay  not;  tyrannise  over  no  one;  give  no  evidence  on 
oath ;  take  nothing  by  force. 

(10)  Let  each  man  have  one  wife  ;  and  each  wife  have  one 
husband.  A  married  man  should  not  eat  the  leavings  of  his  wife ; 
but  a  wife  should  eat  what  is  saved  from  her  husband's  food,  as  is 
customaiy  ;  and  the  wife  should  obey  her  husband. 

(11)  Assume  not  the  guise  of  faqirs  and  ask  not  for  alms; 
take  no  presents ;  fear  not  magic ;  before  you  trust  in  anything, 
test  it  well.  The  assembly  of  good  men  is  your  place  of  pilgrim- 
age.    Recognise  good  people  before  they  salute  you. 

(12)  The  Sftdh  should  observe  no  particular  days.  Pay  no 
attention  to  the  intercalary  months,  nor  the  months  themselves. 
Do  not  look  upon  as  your  own  the  voice  of  any  bird  or  beast. 
Seek  only  the  word  of  God,  and  be  content  therewith/' 

Writing  from  Fatehgarh  Mr.  Steel  says  :— "  In  spite  of  the 
injunction  to  say,  when  asked  who  they  are,  '  I  am  Sfidh',  there 
was  a  marked  tendency  in  the  recent  Census  operations  to  put 
down  the  Sadhs  as  Hindus.  Also  the  order  to  wear  plain  clothes 
is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,  the  wealthy 
Ssldhs  of  Farrukh&b&d  being  very  gorgeous  in  their  attire.  A 
stoiy  is  told  (perhaps  by  their  enemies),  but  denied  by  the  Sftdhs 
themselves,  that  in  Naw&bi  times  their  funeral  ceremony  consisted 
in  tying  the  corpse  in  a  standing  position  to  a  tree  with  its  &ce 
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I  am  full  of  faults  and  sin ;  do  thou  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Take  not  my  faults  and  failings  into  thy  regard  I 

O  thou  that  freest  the  soul  from  sin  I  maintain  my  honour  ! 

Forget  me  not  even  for  a  moment^  and  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 

Show  me  thy  form  and  forget  my  sins  of  the  present  I 

Cast  thine  eyes  full  upon  me^  and  sever  not  thy  love  from  me  I" 

9.  Death  song  of  the  Sadhs  : — 

Tufhe  bindna  kiya  pari  tu  apna  nibet  ? 
Bdjai  tdl  bajant  re  wan  bdware  I  Suiari  na  ehker  ? 
Par  haqq  ehhdro  haqq  pichhdro.  Samajhwdla  pher. 
Jhittha  bdtifagat  ka,  man  bdware  f  Sun  shahd  ki  ter. 
Kdya  to  nagri  sakal  bkaman  pdnck  jamen  ser, 
Ouru  gydn  kkarag  sam  bkal  IS,  man  bdtoarS ! 
Yam  karai  na  ter, 

Terajitoana  ckkin  pal  ek,jag  men  pkir  na  aisi  ber. 
Tera  para  jahdn  samudra  men,  man  bdwarS  I  pkir  sakai  pker, 
Sabhi  mutdjlr  rdk  k(  sab  kkare   kamar  kate. 
Lend  hoe  so  lijiye^  man  bdware,  bitijdt  aber, 
Kar  sumaran  Sdi  Ouru  ekkdro  dnnd  dukel. 
TijSbhdm  milain  Sdt  ndm  se,  man  bdware  f  man  bdware,  jagat 
ki  na  ler. 

'*  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  others  ?  Guard  against  the  danger 

that  awaits  thee  I 
Why  needest  thou  awake  the  sleeper  ? 
Abandon  what  is  unreal.     Recognise  what  is  real 
This  is  only  the  perversion  of  the  understanding. 
O  foolish  mind  I  The  things  of  this  world  are  false ;  so  saith  the 

Voice  of  Truth. 
The  body  is  like  a  city ;  in  it  are  five  lions. 
Oird  on  the  sword  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Preceptor^  and  then, 

O  foolish  mind  I  thou  needest  not  fear  the  Lord  of  Death  I 
Thou  livest  for  a  moment^  yea  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Thou  shalt  never  have  such  time  at  thy  disposal. 
Thy  bark  has  sailed  into  the  deep ;  O  foolish  mind  I  If  thou  canst 

steer  it  safe  to  the  yonder  shore  : 
All  thy  fellow-passenger  stand  ready  with  their  loins  girt. 
Take  what  thou  desirest  to  take,  O  foolish  mind  I     The  time   is 

fast  passing  away. 
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sections  are^  as  has  been  already  said^  exogamous.  Bat  as  is  nsnal^ 
the  rule  of  exogamy  is  reinforced  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage 
between  at  least  first  and  second  cousins.  Of  their  origin  and  his- 
tory they  can  give  no  account.  In  Lalitpur  they  profess  to  be  in- 
digenous to  the  district. 

3.  When  the  bride  is  admitted  into  the  family  of  her  husband^ 

she  has  to  perform  the  rite  of  eonfarreatio, 
which  is  known  among  them  as  dudha  hhdlii 
or  '^  the  eating  of  boiled  rice  with  milk.''  A  man  may  marry  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleases^  but  he  cannot  take  a  second  wife  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  first^  unless  she  is  barren  or  suffering  from  some  seri- 
ous disease.  Concubinage^  with  the  leave  of  the  tribal  council^  is 
permitted.  Unmarried  girls  are  obliged  to  be  chaste.  If  an  unmar- 
ried girl  is  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  man  of  the  tribe^  she  and 
her  relations  are  put  out  of  ca&te^  until  they  feed  the  brethren  ;  she 
can  then  be  married^  usually  to  her  paramour.  As  far  as  possible  in- 
fant marriage  is  the  rule^  and  a  girl  should  not  remain  unmarried 
after  the  age  of  ten.  '  There  is  no  regular  bride-price,  but  by  tribal 
custom  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  pays  eight  rupees  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  marriage.  If  a  married  woman  is  found  intriguing 
with  an  outsider,  she  is  permanently  expelled,  and  this,  being  done 
with  the  sanction  of  the  tribal  council,  operates  as  an  absolute  divorce, 
and  such  a  woman  cannot  be  i*emarried  or  taken  as  a  concubine 
by  a  member  of  the  tribe,  on  pain  of  the  man  she  lives  with  being 
also  excommunicated.  But  if  her  paramour  be  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  council,  and  on  giving  the 
necessary  dinner  to  the  bi'ethren,  her  husband  can  take  her  back, 
if  he  be  so  disposed ;  if  he  refuse,  she  is  made  over  as  a  concubine  to 
the  man  who  seduced  her.  Children,  the  offspring  of  an  adulterous 
connection  with  a  stranger  to  the  tribe,  are  not  admitted  to  full 
caste  rights,  and,  being  considered  as  of  a  lower  grade,  find  husbands 
and  wives  for  themselves  as  best  they  can  among  persons  of  their 
own  rank.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  allowed  under  the 
usual  restrictions.  If  the  deceased  husband  leave  a  brother  who  has 
no  wife,  and  is  of  the  suitable  age,  he  generally  takes  over  the  widow 
of  his  brother ;  but  under  no  circumstances  can  an  elder  brother  take 
the  widow  of  his  younger  brother.  If  a  widow  marry  an  outsider, 
she  loses  all  right  to  the  custody  of  her  children  and  to  a  share  in 
the  goods  of  her  late  husband.    The  heirs  of  a  man  are  his  sons,  and 
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worthies  of  the  tribe.  They  swear  standing  in  water  or  with  a  piece 
of  hot  iron  in  the  right  hand.  They  have  the  usual  belief  in  the 
demoniacal  theory  of  disease^  witchcraft^  and  the  Evil  Eye. 

8.  They  eat  mutton^  goats'  fleshy  and  pork,  and  drink  spirits. 

They  salute  each  other  in  the  form — Rdm  I 
Rdm  I  SUardm  I  Rddha  Krishna  !  Their 
mode  of  life  is  the  collection  of  various  kinds  of  jungle  produce  and 
cultivating  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  They  are  classed  generally  as 
a  criminal  tribe^  but  it  has  not  been  as  yet  found  necessary  to  take 
any  special  coercive  measures  against  them.  The  chief  ofEences  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  addicted  resemble  those  of  the  Sanaurhiyas— 
burglary^  petty  theft^  and  an  occasional  robbery  or  dak&iti. 

Sain,  Sanin,  Sani.— (Sanskrit  aydvUka,  svdmi, "  lord^  master  ") 
— An  order  of  Muhammadan  ascetics.  The  term  is  very  usually  em- 
ployed in  a  general  sense  to  designate  any  religious  Muhammadan 
mendicant.  In  the  Fanj&b,  the  Sains  or  Oul&bd&sis  are  a  Sikh  sect, 
who^  according  to  Mr.  Ibbetson,^  are  chiefly  interesting  in  the 
near  approach  of  their  doctrines  to  Epicurianism.  They  disbelieve 
in  the  existence  of  Ood^  and  venerate  only  living  persons  of  their 
own  persuasion.  They  are  profligate  both  in  profession  and  practice-^ 
esteeming  wine,  women,  and  personal  enjoyment^  and  all  that  life 
offers  which  is  worth  having,  and  seeing  no  wrong  in  adultery  and 
incest.  These  have,  of  course^  no  connection  with  the  Muhammadan 
order  of  the  same  name  in  these  Provinces. 
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Nnmbers. 

DllTBICTB. 

NnmberB. 

Sah&rAopTir 

625 

BAnda 

12 

Muzaftaroagar 

1 

Hamirpur 

3 

Farrukb&b&d  . 

2 

Jh^nsi 

8 

Bijnor  .... 

4.131 

Ghisipar      . 

78 

Pilibhlt 

68 

tiorakhpnr    . 

167 

Fatehpur 

20 

Fasti  .... 

02 

Panjdb  Ethnography,  para.  2$S, 
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millet  fodder  with  chaff  and  water  for  farm  cattle.     In  their  cus- 
tomB  and  manners  they  are  identical  with  the  Mali. 

2.  In  Saharanpur  many  of  them  breed  ducks  for  the  markets  in 
the  adjoining  hill  stations. 

Distribution  of  He  Sainii  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Baheniya. 

Bhigi- 
ratm. 

Gold. 

Phm- 
m&li. 

Others. 

Total. 

Dehra  D^a 

8ab&ranpur 

MoEaffarnagar 

Meemt      •         • 

Agra 

Bijnor 

Benares     . 

Tarai 

••• 

2,265 

1,816 

221 

••• 

7,184 
... 
. .  • 

••• 

2,898 

19,022 

4,265 

* .  * 
37,663 

•  •  • 
.  •  • 

••• 
7,191 
578 
••• 
• .. 
126 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 
... 
47 

... 
... 

... 

•  a. 

97 

7,910 

1,714 

3,022 

1 

3,886 

18 

1 

97 

20,264 

23,177 

7,608 

1 

48,849 

18 

1 

Total     . 

11,486 

63,848 

7,895 

47 

16,149 

99,425 

Saiqalgar,  Siqligar,  Sikligar-«(Arabic  saiqal, ''  a  polisher'') 

—The  caste  of  armourers  and  polishers  of  metals.  They  are  also 
known  as  Bdriya  {bdr,  '^  the  edge  of  a  weapon''^  Sanskrit /)<f/0  or 
S&nwala^  SAndhara  (sdn,  "  a  grindstone''),  but  these  ai-e  especially 
cutlers  and  razor  setters.  In  Mirzapur  some  call  themselves  Shaikh 
and  others  Pathan^  and  these  do  not  intermarry.  In  Benares  they 
say  that  they  were  originally  Rajputs  from  Marwar.^  At  Mirzapur 
they  trace  their  origin  to  Fart&bgarh,  and  call  themselves  the  des- 
cendants of  DAud  or  David,  probably  in  reference  to  the  passage  in 
the  Quran  which  says  {Surah  XXI,  79-80)  :  "  We  taught  him 
(David)  the  ai*ts  of  making  coats  of  mail  (for  before  his  time  plates 
of  metal  were  used)  for  you  among  mankind  in  general,  that  they 
might  defend  you  from  your  suffering  in  warring  with  your  enemies." 
They  follow  the  ordinary  Musilman  rules  of  exogamy,  marriage, 
and  inheritance.     Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  recognised, 


>  Sherring,  Hindu  Tribes  and  Caitet,  I,  S17. 
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Distribution  of  the  Saiqalgars  according  to  the  Censui  <>/ i^Pi— coutinoed. 


Et&wah 
Etah  . 
Bareilly 
Budaon 


Mor&dab&d     . 

Sh&hjahanpar 

Pilibbit 


Cawnpnr 

Fatehpar 

Hamirpar 

Allab4b&d 

Jb&nei 

J&lann  . 

Lalitpur 

Jannpnr 

Gb&zipur 

Gorakbpar 

Basil     . 

Azamgarb 

Tar&i     . 

Lacknow 


Un&o 
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Hindus. 


Mabam- 
madans. 


2 
23 


88 
23 
53 


1 


••t 


BAS  Bareli 

Sltapur . 

Uardoi  •        • 

Khcri 

Faiz&b&d        ••••••■ 


148 

86 

1 


12 

1 

66 


Total. 


39 
7 

18 
9 

17 
112 

11 

14 
4 

12 

65 


••• 


53 

1 

108 

72 
305 
107 
234 


••• 


••t 


89 
230 
116 
181 
130 


41 
7 
20 
32 
17 
200 
34 
67 
4 
12 
65 
1 
53 
1 
103 
72 
805 
107 
234 
148 
93 
1 
89 
242 
117 
247 
130 
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imposed  upon  them  peculiar  distinguishing  marks.  He  made  the 
Yavanas  shave  their  heads  completely,  the  Sakas  to  shave  the  upper 
half  of  their  heads,  the  Faradas  to  wear  their  hair  long,  and  the 
Pahlavas  to  let  their  beards  grow.  He  deprived  them  of  all  reli- 
gious rites,  and  thus,  abandoned  by  Brahmans,  they  became  Mlech- 
chhas.^*'  This  notable  instance  of  early  ethnogi'aphy  shows  that  the 
writers  of  the  early  Pauranik  periods  believed  that  these  Scythian 
races,  some  of  whom  like  the  Chinese  shave  the  fronts  of  their 
heads,  were  of  common  origin  with  themselves.  ''  They,  at  the 
same  time/'  as  Dr.  Muir  notes,*  "erroneously  imagined  that  these 
tribes  had  fallen  away  from  Brahmanical  institutions ;  thus  assign- 
ing to  their  own  polity  an  antiquity  to  which  it  could  in  reality 
have  no  claim/'  What  real  connection  there  may  be  between  these 
Indo- Scythian  Sakas  and  the  S&kadwipi  Br&hmans  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

2.  The   legend   of   their   origin  is  thus  told   by  themselves  : 

Siiraj  Narayan,  the  Sun  god,  married  the 
daughter  of  Visvakarma,  the  craftsman  of 
the  gods.  When  she  was  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  her  spouse, 
she  went  and  complained  to  her  father ;  but  he  said  that  he  could 
not  interfere  unless  Suraj  Ndrayan  himself  asked  him  to  come 
with  her  to  Visvamitra.  When  he  arrived,  Visvakarma  told  him 
that  the  only  way  by  which  his  heat  could  be  diminished  was  by 
cutting  him  into  twelve  pieces.  Sfiraj  N&rayan  agreed  to  have  this 
operation  pei*formed,  and  thus  came  to  existence  the  twelve  units 
{iala).  As  Visvakarma  was  cutting  the  Sun's  body  with  his  file, 
eighteen  fragments  fell  in  S&kadwipa  and  from  these  sprang  the 
eighteen  divisions  of  S&kadwipi  Br&hmans.  It  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  Sun  worship  prevailed  largely  among  the  Indo- Scythian 
tribes.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Sri  Krishna,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Sun,  summoned  these  Brahmans  from  Sakadwipa  to  cure  his  son 
Samba,  who  had  been  stricken  with  leprosy.  They  came  flying 
through  the  air  on  the  back  of  Oaruda  and  effected  the  cure,  for 
which  they  would  take  no  remuneration.  Again  they  started  on 
the  back  of  Garuda  for  Gaya,  where  the  R&ja  Suloma  was  afflicted 
with  the  same  disease.  Him  they  also  cured,  and  the  Rini  was  so 
pleased  that  she  secretly  made  to  some  of  them  a  gift  [ddna)  of  five 


1  Profesior  Wilson's  WotU,  VIII,  294. 
^Andent  HamkHi  Tetth,  I,  488. 
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role  which,  according  to  Mr.  Risley,  prevails  in  Bihir^  represents  a 
&lling  off  from  the  stricter  rules  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
tribe.  In  these  Provinces  the  Sakadwipi  act  as  family  priests 
and  astrologers  and  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  the  Tantrika 
rites. 

Distribution  of  Sdkadwipi  Brdhman$  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Districts. 


Sah4ranpar 
Meernt 
BQlaDdshahr 
Mathura 
Farrukh&b&d 
Mainpuri  . 
Bareilly    • 
Morad&bid 
Pilibhtt     . 
Cawnpnr  • 
B^da 
Benares    . 
Mirzapnr  . 
Jaanpnr    • 
GhAzipor  . 
Ballia 


Nnmbers. 


DI8TBICT8. 


7 

11 

1 

2 

3 

179 

3 

15 


24 

22 

1,773 

657 

47 

1,938 

2,381 


Gorakbpur 
Baati       • 
Azamgarh 
Tar&i       . 
Lacknow  • 
R&d  Bareli 
Sitapur   • 
Hardoi    • 
Eberi     • 
Faiz&b&d 
Gonda     • 
BahrAicb 
Snlt4npar 
B4rabanki 


Total 


Nnmbera. 


12,272 
6,736 
2,697 
1 
121 
471 
1,313 
5 
495 
4,545 
8,263 
14,526 
1,654 
7.121 


67,186 


Sakarwar. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  who  take  their  name  from  some 
place  named  Sikri.  This^  by  one  account^  is  Fatehpor  Sikri^  where 
Akbar  built  his  famous  palace  near  Agra.      ^'  In  Un&o  ^  they  are  the 


1  EUiott,  ChronieUif  48,  sq. 
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Dittributiott  of  the  Sakartedr  Bdjputi  according  to  the  Centut 

of  1691. 


Districts. 

Hindna. 

Mnham- 
madans. 

Total. 

Bnlandsliahr 

31 

17 

48 

Matbura 

228 

34 

262 

Ajjra       .     . 

10.001 

13 

10.014 

Farrakh4bAd 

276 

••• 

276 

Mainpuri 

384 

3 

387 

Et&wah 

840 

m. 

340 

Etab    . 

405 

3 

408 

Bad&nn 

349 

••• 

349 

MorAd4b&d   . 

506 

••• 

506 

Sb4bjab4DpQT 

35 

••• 

35 

Cawnpur      • 

46 

10 

56 

Fatebpar 

112 

••• 

112 

B&nda . 

56 

*•• 

56 

AlUb&bAd    . 

57 

1 

68 

Jb&nsi          • 

24 

■•  • 

24 

JAIaon         • 

112 

3 

115 

Benares 

485 

18 

408 

Mirzapnr 

5 

•  •  • 

5 

Jannpnr 

121 

116 

237 

Gb&zipor      • 

5.616 

6.101 

11.717 

Ballia 

1.776 

31 

1.807 

Gorakbpnr    . 

2.702 

141 

2,843 

Basil  . 

585 

103 

688 

Azamgarb     • 

2.179 

284 

2.463 

Lacknow      • 

i             90 

9 

99 

Ud4o  • 

222 

••• 

222 

B&dBareli    . 

444 

••• 

444 
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Kanauj ;  thence  up  the  KfiUnadi  to  the  western  border  of  Alipur, 
Patto,  through  Bhonganw,  Sij,  Bibamau,  and  down  the  Jumna  to 
the  junction  of  the  Chambal.  Instances,  of  course,  occur  of  occupa- 
tion by  either  party  on  the  other  line,  but  they  are  very  rare.  On 
the  North-West  the  Sanadh  are  met  by  the  Gaur  Brfihmans,  whose 
boundaiy  line  is  also  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  description. 
It  runs  through  the  Rampur  territory  as  far  as  the  R&mganga, 
thence  through  Sarauli,  Seondara,  NarauU,  Bahjoi,  Rajpui-a^ 
Dabhai,  and  the  western  border  of  Koil,  Chandausi,  Noh- Jhil,  and 
Kosi/' 

2.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  According 
to  one  authority  ^  it  is  derived  from  sana,  "  austerity,'^  and  adiya, 
"wealth,''  a  conjunction  which  applied  to  a  Br&hman  would  imply 
''one  possessed  of  the  wealth  of  religious  austerities/'  According 
to  others,  tana-adhya  means  ^'absorbed  in  asceticism/'  Mr.  Nesfield, 
without  much  apparent  reason,  would  connecf  the  name  with 
that  of  the  criminal  Bundelkhandi  tribe  known  as  Sanaurhiya. 
They  claim  to  be  a  sub-branch  of  the  Kanaujiya,  and  the  tribal 
legend  as  given  by  themselves  tells  how  R&ma,  on  his  return  from 
Lanka,  assembled  a  large  number  of  Br&hmans  at  the  great  Bu- 
dayan  tank,  near  Sh&hpur  Tahla,  in  Fargana  Azamgarh  of  the  Etah 
District,  to  perform  a  sandka  yuga,  or  sacrifice.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony,  he  distributed  among  them  grants  of  land  and 
money,  and  hence  the  name  Sanildh,  either  from  the  ceremony  in 
which  they  participated,  or  from  the  Sanskrit  root  sana,  '^  to  obtain 
as  a  gratuity.''  There  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  this  story 
and  the  account  given  of  themselves  by  the  Tagas  of  Meerut  and 
the  Nagars  of  Bulandshahr.  Most  of  the  San&dhs  of  Etah  represent 
themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the  BrAhmans  of  Rftma's  days ;  a 
few  belonging  to  the  Dandotiya  al  say  that  they  came  from  the 
Gwalior  territory,  where  tbe  Emperor  Akbar  had  given  them  a  group 
of  eighty-four  villages  {chaurdii]  on  the  banks  of  the  Chambal. 
These  villages,  known  as  the  Dandtoghar  Chaurftsi,  are  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  San&dhs  to  the  present  day.  The  Bhateli 
Brahmans  of  Etah  are  an  offshoot  of  the  San&dhs.  In  Et&wah 
Sanadh  Brahmans  of  the  Singhiya  and  Merha  goiras,  the  former 
with  the  title  ChaubS,  are  found  in  Pargana  Auraiya.     They  trace 


1  Rdja  Laobhman  Sinh,  Bulandshahr  Memo.,  153. 
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Pandits  in  his  Court.  To  the  four  sons  of  the  cliief  Pandit,  known 
as  Misi-aji,  he  gave  four  villages  for  their  support,  viz.,  SarSha,  Ra- 
hariya,  Tarapui-,  and  Bbatta.  These  originated  four  sections,  the 
Misi-as  of  Sar Aha,  Rahariya,  and  Taiapur,  and  the  Pathaks  of  Bhatta. 
These  four,  being  descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  cannot  inter- 
marry. The  second  Pandit  was  named  Sankhadhara.  He  had  also 
four  sons,  and  to  them  the  Raja  gave  four  villages  :  Auni,  Dhamai, 
Reunai,  and  Pai'sara.  Hence  ai'ose  four  sections,  the  members  of 
which  being  of  the  same  stock  cannot  intermarry  :  Aiini  k6  Sankh- 
dh&r,  Dhamai  kS  Sankhdhar,  Reunai  kS  Sankhdhar,  and  Parsara  ke 
Sankhdhar.  The  village  of  Auni  is  close  to  Bud&un,  and  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  these  Brdhmans.  The  descendants  of  the  third 
Pandit  are  called  after  h'\m  Parasari,  and  from  the  villages  held  by 
his  descendants  spring  four  sections,  r/i.,  Para,  Chandawali,  Pipam, 
and  Ubra.  I'he  section  taking  its  name  from  Ubra  is  known  as 
Trigorayat,  because  their  ancestor  had  mastered  the  three  Vedas. 
The  others  are  known  as  Parasari.  These  four,  being  of  the  same 
stock,  cannot  intermarry.  The  fourth  Pandit  had  only  two  sons  to 
whom  the  Raja  gave  two  villages  :  Dungarpur  and  Kataiya. 
These  are  known  as  the  Misras  of  these  two  places.  The  fourteen 
families  thus  enumerated  constitute  the  ^^  three-and-a-half  houses." 

6.  There  is  also  some  connection  between  the  Sanadh  and  the 
Kataha  or  Mahabrahman.  The  story  runs  that  this  same  Raja 
Adisur  was  once  going  on  a  pilgrimage,  when  he  became  seriously 
ill.  The  Raja  of  N&gadesa,  where  he  was  at  the  time,  sent  him  a 
skilful  physician,  who  restored  Adisur  to  health.  His  patient  was 
so  pleased  that  he  gave  him  the  name  of  Kashtaha,  or  "  remover  of 
trouble,  '^  of  which  Kataha  is  without  much  probability  said  to  be 
a  corruption  It  is  alleged  that  Raja  Adisur  compelled  the  '*  three* 
and-a-half  houses  "  to  intermarry  with  these  Katahas,  an  assertion 
which  clearly  marks  some  fall  in  status  of  which  the  real  explana- 
tion has  been  forgotten. 

7.  The  domestic  rites  of  the  Sanadhs  are  of  the  normal  type.     At 

marriage  they  have  a  ceremony  which  seems 

DomeBiio  rites.  c  ^ 

to  be  peculiar  to  them  called  nitatuii.  The 
bridegroom  is  made  to  sit  behind  the  bride,  and  behind  him  the 
eldest  man  of  the  family  and  the  other  relations  sit  in  a  Hne.  The 
barber's  wife  moves  a  milk  churner  (rai )  and  a  bundle  of  thread 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  men  and  women  present.  Then  one  or 
more  vessels  of  sweetmeats  are  shown  to  the  bride  and  she  is  asked 
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Dutribution  ofSandJh  Brdhmans  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891  ^concluded. 


D18TB10T8. 


Jaonpur 
Gbazipnr 
BalUa    . 
Gorakhpur 
BaBti     • 
Azamgarh 
EamauD 
Tar&i   . 
Lucknow 
Uu&o    . 

R&d  Bareli 


Numbers. 


411 

149 

69 

2,110 

1,429 

474 

9 

634 

548 

113 

814 


D18TBICT8. 


Sitapnr 
Uardoi 

Kheri  • 

Faiz4b4d  . 

Gonda  • 
Bahr&ich 

SnIlAnpQr  • 

Part&bgarh  . 

B&rabanki  • 


Total 


Numbors. 


1,056 

908 

1»844 

610 

2,320 

1,306 

1,582 

399 

2.867 


648,261 


Sanaurhiya^  Sanorhiya. — A  so-called  caste  of  criminals  in 
Bnndelkhand.  They  seem  to  have  escaped  separate  enumeration  at 
the  last  Census  by  recording  themselves  as  a  tribe  of  Brdhmans, 
and,  in  fact,  they  claim  to  be  akin  to  the  San&dh  Brdhmans  of  the 
Granges- Jumna  Dudb.^  Attention  was  first  distinctly  called  to  their 
criminal  propensities  in  1851,  when  they  were  called  Uthaigiras  or 
Sanorhiyas,  and  were  estimated  to  number  4,000  inTehri  State,  SOO 
in  B&npur,  and  800  in  Datiya.  The  B&jas  of  Tehri  and  B&npur 
gave  them  protection,  receiving  presents  in  return,  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted this  when  addressed  by  the  Political  Agent. 

2.  The  Sanaurhiyas  are  not  a  caste  but  a  confraternity  recruited 
by  the  initiation  of  promising  boys  from  all  castes  except  sweepers 
and  Chamars.  A  census  taken  of  them  in  1882  showed  that  they 
then  included  Brihmans,  Lochans,  Tells,  Th&kors,  Kanjars,  Ahirsi 
Dhimars,  Sunars,  Kurmis,  Lodhas,  N&is,  and  Dhobis.  One  account 
of  their  origin  is  that  they  are  San&dh  Brdhmans  who  were  excom- 
municated, because  they  attended  the  feast  given  by  R&m  Chandra 
when  he  was  defiled  with  the  blood  of  R&vana.    Another  story  is 


iSee  Mr.  D.  T.  Bobort'B  note  in  oonneotion  withlthe  Police  Commission  of  1890. 
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Distribution  of  the  Sanjogi$  aerording  to  the  Census  of  i^Pi— concluded. 


DI8TBIOT8. 

Nnmbon. 

D16TBICTB. 

Nofflbera. 

JAlaun 
Lalitpar 
Gli4zipur 
Ballia 

178 
136 
539 
832 

996 

Easti 
Hardoi 
Gonda         • 

Total 

741 
67 
86 

Gorakhpur  . 

4538 

Sannyasi— (Sanskrit  sanuydsi,  ''abandonment  of  the  world/')— 
a  term  which  is  often  used  in  very  vague  and  uncertain  senses. — It 
properly  means  the  ascetic  stage  of  life  through  which  every  Brah* 
man  should  pass.  But  the  term  is  specially  applied  to  the  followers 
of  the  famous  reformer  Shankar  Achirya.  '^  The  Saivas/'  writes 
Mr.  Maclagan/ ''  have  generally  been  defenders  of  the  faith  against  in- 
novation.  The  final  struggles  against  Buddhism  in  the  south  and 
centre  of  the  peninsula  gave  rise  to  one  sect  of  Saivas,  known  hence- 
forth as  Sannyasis,  and  the  contest  against  the  innovating  Bhagats 
of  Northern  India  in  the  fifteenth  century  gave  rise  to  another  sect 
now  known  as  the  Jogis/'  Some  account  from  local  sources  of 
Shankar  Acharya  and  his  disciples  has  been  already  given  under  the 
head  of  the  Gasains.  Mr.  Maclagan's  account  from  the  Fanjab 
tradition  is  somewhat  difEerent  and  may  be  given  here  :  ''  Shankar 
Achftrya,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  commentator,  a  very  vigorous 
defender  of  orthodoxy,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth,  or,  according  to  Professor  Monier  Williams,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  helped  in  the  final  extinction  of  Buddhism  in  In- 
dia. Shankar  Ach&rya  is  said  to  have  had  four  pupils,  from  whom 
are  derived  the  ten  classes  of  Sannyftsis,— from  Padman  Achftrya,  the 
Tiratha  and  Asrama  classes ;  from  Sar&pa  Ach&rya,  the  Bana  and 
Arana  ;  from  Tamaka  or  T&nk  Achirya,  the  Gin,  S&gara,  and  Par- 
vata;  and  from  Prithodar  or  Prithivi  Ach&rya,  the  Pun,  Bhirthi,  and 
S&raswati.  According  to  others  the  order  is  divided  into  four 
Maths,— the  Joshi  Math  containing  the  Gin,  Puri,  and  Bh&rthi ;  the 
Sangri  Math  containing  the  Bana,  Arana,  and  Tiratha ;  the  Nararft- 
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sect  not  indigenous  in  the  Fanjab,  and  their  chief  places  of  pilgrimage, 
—Benares,  Amarn&th,  Narsinhnath,  etc— are  outside  the  Province. 
Thejr  are  especially  remarkable  for  some  customs  which  are  foreign 
to  the  Hindus  of  this  and  most  parts  of  India.  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  generally  wear  the  scalp-lock  (cioU),  but  either  wear  all 
their  hair  or  shave  it  all.  Further,  the  true  Sanny&si  does  not,  it  is 
said,  wear  the  sacred  thread  (janeu).  And,  again,  their  usual  cus- 
tom is  not  to  burn  their  dead,  but  to  bury  them  or  throw  them  into 
rivers.  When  buried,  the  dead  are  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  fac- 
ing East  or  North-East,  and  the  hands  and  arms  are  rested  on 
crutch.'^ 

5.  In  these  Frovinces  the  rite  of  initiation  takes,  according  to 
one  account,  three  days.     On  the  first  day,  his  body  is  purified  with 
milk,  ghiy  cow-dung,  cow-urine,  and  curds,  and  all  his  hair,  except 
the  scalp-lock,  is  shaved  off.     On  the  third  day,  the  homa  and  irdddAa 
ai'e  peiformed  and  his  scalp-lock  and  Brahmanical  cord  are  removed. 
Then  the  matifras  of  the  order  are  recited  into  his  ear  by  the  Guru, 
and  he  receives  a  dand  or  bamboo  stick  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth  tied 
to  one  end  of  it.     Then  he  is  known  as  Dandi.    Only  Brahmans  can 
become  proper  Sannyasis.     There  is  no  condition  of  age.      Most  be- 
come members  of  the  order  on  account  of  trouble,  as  the  verse  runs 
— Nari  mui^  ghar   tampaiti   ndsi ;  Mund  murdi,  bide  Sannj/dsi, 
*'  When  a  man's  wife  dies  and  he  loses  his  home  and  property,  he 
shaves  his  head  and  becomes  a  Sanny&si.^' 

6.  The  sectarial  mark  is  the  tripund :  three  horizontal  lines 
drawn  on  the  forehead.  Their  di*ess  is  the  hopin  or  small  loin  cloth 
with  a  broader  piece  of  cloth  rolled  round  the  hips.  They  carry  a 
water-pot  known  as  kamandal  and  a  rosary  of  the  rudrdkska  berry. 
They  get  their  food  either  at  alms-houses  (kthetra)  or  from  charita- 
ble Hindus.  When  they  ask  for  alms  they  say  Ndrdyatiy  *^  Great 
God/'  The  respectable  title  for  them  is  Swami,  "Lord.''  The 
proper  Sannydsi  ought  to  eat  a  meal  of  only  milk,  fruits  or  vege- 
tables once  a  day,  and  they  are  particular  in  abstaining  from  meat 
and  other  substances,  such  as  garlic  {laisan)^  which  are  supposed  to 
excite  passion.  They  do  not  cook  for  themselves.  They  prefer  to 
eat  food  cooked  by  a  Br&hman  or  Kshatriya ;  but  if  such  a  person  is 
not  present,  they  can  eat  from  the  hand  of  a  Yaisya  or  SMra.  Their 
cooking  vessels  are  of  the  usual  Hindu  pattern,  and  they  are  careful 
not  to  vise  the  vessels  belonging  to  a  member  of  another  religion. 

They  do  not  enter  Jaina  temples,  but  visit  all  the  ordinary  Hindu 
Vol.  IV.  8  2 
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Diitribuiion  of  the  SannyAsis  according  to  the  Census  qf  iSPi— 'conelnded. 


LuokDow 
UnAo 
RAd  Bareli 
Sftapur 
Hardoi 


Faiz&bid 

•         • 

• 

218 

Gonda 

•         • 

• 

13 

Bahriioh 

•         • 
Total 

• 
• 

1 

4,406 

Males 
Females    . 


2,668 
.    1.788 


Sansiya.''— A  vagrant  thieving  tribe  who  were  at  the  time  of  the 
last  CensuB  confined  to  the  Western  Districts  of  the  Province.     Of 
their  name  no  satisfactory  account  has  been  given.     Some  derive  it 
from  the  Sanskrit   evdia,  "  breathing/'  or  srasta,  ^'  separated  /^ 
others  with  svagdnika^  '^one  «vho  has  to  do  with  dogs/'  or  evapdka, 
"  dog-cooking/'  a  person  of  a  degraded  and  outcaste  tribe^  who^  by 
the  older  law^  was  required  to  live  outside  towns^  to  eat  his  food  in 
broken  vessels^  to  wear  the  clothes  of  the  dead^  and  to  be  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  other  people ;  he  could  possess  no  other 
property  than  asses  and  dogs^  and  his  office  was  to  act  as  public 
executioner  and  to  carry  out  the  bodies  of  such  as  die  without  kin- 
dred.    It  is  true  that  these  are  now-a-days  the  functions  of  the 
Dom^  but  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Sinsiya  is  sufficiently  degraded 
to  make  it  perhaps  possible  that  he  may  have  inherited  the  name* 
The  S&nsiya  is  no  doubt  the  near  kinsman  of  the  other  degraded 
wandering  races  who  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  country,   such  as 
the  Eanjar^  Beriya,  H&b&ra^  and  Bhitu.     Their  tribal  legends,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  recorded,  do  not  throw  much  light  on  their 
history  of  origin.     Some  of  them  allege  that  they  are  a  sub^caste  of 
Nats ;  but  the  Nats  do  not  acknowledge  kinship  with  them.     An- 
other  of  their  legends  appears  in  various  forms.     By  one  account 
when  the  Agnikula  or  fire*bom  races  were  created,  the  Chauhin 
R&jputs  created  the  S&nsiyas  to  act  as  their  bards  and  sing  their 

1  PriDoipally  based  on  an  excellent  report  bj  Mr.  F.  W.  Court,  District  Soper- 
intendent,  Police,  Aligarh ;  notes  collected  at  Mirsapor  and  by  the  IXepntj  In- 
spector of  Schools,  Bijnor. 
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Kalka  or  those  of  pu)*e  Sansiya  blood  and  Malla^  whose  motihers 
were  Sdnsiya  women  and  their  fathers  men  of  other  castes.  That 
the  tribe  is  much  mixed  is  quite  certain.  It  is  well  known  that 
(hey  habitually  kidnapped  girls  of  other  castes.  Of  the  seven 
gangs  in  the  Aligarh  District  it  was  recently  ascertained  that  the 
women  leaders  of  four  were  women  of  other  tribes^  who  had 
been  either  kidnapped  or  introduced  into  the  tribe.  Even  now  it 
is  admitted  that  they  will  take  into  the  tribe  men  of  almost  any 
tribe  except  the  lowest  menials.  The  only  ceremony  is  that  the 
convert  is  made  to  eat  and  drink  with  members  of  the  tribe. 

3.  Another  veiy  curious  fact  about  them  is  that  they  act  as  a 

sort  of  Bhats  or  bard  and  genealogists  to  some 

The  SAnsiyas  as  bards.  •  <•  i 

tribes  of  Jats  and  to  some  Chauhftn  R&jputs. 
Many  of  the  S&nsiyas  of  these  Provinces  refer  their  origin  to 
Bhaiiipur,  where  they  allege  they  were  bards  to  the  original  ruling 
family.  So  in  the  Fanjab  we  find  that  in  Hoshi&rpur  ^  they  receive 
an  allowance  from  the  Jats  known  as  birl.  *'  Towards  them  they 
hold  the  same  position  as  that  of  Mirasis  or  Doms  among  other 
tribes.  Each  Jat  family  has  its  Sansi ;  and  among  the  J&ts  of 
theMalwa  and  Manjha^  the  Sansi  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  author- 
ity on  genealogy  than  the  Mirasi ;  for  this  he  takes  a  fee  at  mar- 
riages. If  the  fee  is  not  paid^  he  retaliates  effectuaUy  by  damaging 
crops  or  burning  ricks.''  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Ibbet- 
son '  in  relation  with  various  other  Jat  and  K&jput  tribes  of  the 
Fanjab.  How  this  connection  can  have  arisen  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  the  case  of  the  Fataris,  the  degraded  priests  of  the  MAn- 
his^  is  a  case  in  pointy  and  the  relation  between  these  tribes  furDishes 
apossibleanalogy  which  may  account  for  the  creation  of  the  de- 
graded Brahman  tribes^  Uke  the  Mah&br&hman  and  Dakaut. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  seotion 
^     .         ,  there  is  the  additional    prohibition   against 

marrying  in  the  families  of  first-cousins, 
until  at  least  three  generations  have  passed  since  the  last  connection 
by  marriage.  They  generally  marry  in  the  same  neighbonrhood, 
but  the  feeling  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  selecting  a  bride  from 
another  camp^  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  primitive  forms  of 


1  Settlement  Report,  106. 

3  PanjAh  Ethnography,  para.  577. 
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ttofch  and  fortieth  day,  the  four  men  who  carried  the  corpse  to  the 
grave  are  fed  in  the  same  way. 

6.  The  religion  of  the  Sansiyas  is  of  a  very   elementary  type. 

.  They  have  a  vague  idea  of  a  great  God,  whom 

they  call  Bhagwan,  or  Farameswar,  or  Nara- 
yan ;  but  of  his  character  and  functions  they  can  give  no  satisfactory 
account.  Some  of  them  worship  Devi  or  K&li  in  the  same  vague 
way  whenever  they  are  sick  or  in  trouble.  They  are,  like  all  the 
allied  races,  continually  in  fear  of  the  malignant  ghosts  of  the 
dead,  who,  if  not  duly  propitiated,  turn  into  Bhiiti  or  evil  spirits 
and  injure  the  survivors.  They  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
ifrdddHa,  and  one  way  of  propitiating  the  Pnrkha  log  or  '^  sainted 
dead  '^  is  by  feeding  some  of  the  unmarried  girls  of  the  tribe  in 
their  honour.  They  also  have  a  vague  belief  in  a  godling  known 
as  Miyan,  who  may  be  Ghazi  Miy&n  or  the  saint  of  Amroha 
and  Jalesar.  He  is,  they  say,  the  king  of  the  serpents,  and  when 
they  do  honour  to  him  thay  and  their  &milie8  are  safe  from  snake 
bite.  They  believe,  of  course,  in  the  demoniacal  theory  of  disease, 
and  when  they  fall  sick  call  in  a  Syana  or  Ojha  to  mark  down  the 
ghost,  which  is  causing  the  mischief,  and  suggest  the  appropriate 
sacrifice  which  should  be  made  to  him. 

7.  They  do  not  pay  much  regard  to  an  oath  on  the  Ganges  or 
^.,       J     J    1  on  the  heads  of  thsir   sons    or  daucrhters. 

Oaths  and  ordeals.  ^ 

They  have  three  binding  forms  of  oath  :  Firdy 
they  kill  a  cock  and  pouring  its  blood  on  the  ground  swear  over  it ; 
secofid/y,  they  throw  some  salt  into  a  cup  of  spirits,  and,  throwing  it 
on  the  ground,  swear  over  it ;  thirdly,  they  crush  a  leaf  of  the  pipal 
tree  in  their  hands  and  swear.  "When  a  woman  is  suspected  of  in* 
fideUty  and  denies  the  charge,  she  is  made  to  undergo  the  following 
ordeal  :  Five  leaves  of  the  pipal  tree  are  placed  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  one  over  the  other.  She  has  then  to  take  in  her  hand  a  red  -hot 
gadaila  or  '^  spud,  '^  which  is  the  national  implement  of  the  tribe,  and 
used  by  them  in  digging  out  vermin,  etc.  "With  this  she  has  to 
walk  five  steps,  and  if  her  hand  shows  no  sign  of  burning,  she  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  innocent.  Similarly,  of  the  EoMtis  of  the  Dakkhin, 
Major  Gunthorpa  writes  : — •'  The  ordeals  men  and  women  of  this  race 
have  to  pass  through  to  prove  their  innocence,  if  they  deny  an  accusa- 
tion, are  curious.  For  a  woman  seven  leaves  of  the  pipal  tree  are 
placed,  one  over  the  other,  in  the  open  palms  of  both  hands.  A  wet 
thread  is  wound  seven  times  round  both  hands  and  leaves.    An  axe 
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son  to  suspect,  the  same  process  of  amalgamation  of  castes  owing  to 
sexual  intrigue  and  the  formation  of  caves  o£  AduUam,  like  these 
existing  vagrant  tribes,  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  the  anthropo- 
metrical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pi-actical  unity  of  the  existing 
races  ceases  to  be  surprising. 

9.  That  the   SSnsiyas  are  one  of  the  most  audacious  criminal 

The  SAnsiyas  as        tribes  in  the  Province  is  now  admitted  and 
criminala.  formed  the  justification  for  the  recent  string- 

ent proceedings  which  have  been  taken  against  them.    In  the  year 
1890,  they  wei*e  all  simultaneously  arrested ;  the  younger  members 
were  removed  to  a  reformatory,  and  the  elders  distributed  through* 
oat  the  Province  in  the  hope  that  they  would  adopt  an  honest  course 
of  Uvehhood,  an  expectation  which  has  certainly  not  been  realised. 
In  the  Upper  DuSb  careful  enquiry  conclusively  proved  that  they 
had  no  other  means  of  Uvelihood  except  dakAiti,  road  robbery,  thefts 
from  vehicles,  threshing  floors  and  persons  sleeping^n  the  fields.     In 
the  course  of  their  operations,  unlike  the  H&biira  or  Beriya,  they 
were  always  ready  to  commit  violence,  and  have  been  known  to 
cause  serious  bodily  injury  and  even  death  with  the  heavy  bludgeons, 
which  in  recent  years  thev  had  substituted  for  short  clubs  which 
they  carried  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  our  Police,  and 
which  soon  became  an  inconvenient  means  of  identifying  them  and 
were  consequently  abandoned.      When  bent  on  highway  robbery, 
their  usual  modui  operandi  was  to  hide  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
suddenly  attack  passengers  or  the  drivers  of  vehicles  with  showers 
of  stones.     If  this  failed  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their  property, 
they  fell  on  them  with  their  bludgeons.    Another  device  was  to  dis- 
guise themselves  as  constables,  and  in  the  course  of  a  mock  search  to 
rob  travellers.     They  do  not  usually  take  the  plundered  property  to 
their  camp  for  a  considerable  time,  but  bury  it  at  a  distance.     They 
use  the  railway  freely  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  scene  of 
crime.     On  their  journey  they  do  not  stay  at  sardii  or  other  recog- 
nised halting-places,  but  encamp  outside  a  village  or  town,  and,  being 
well  dressed,  pretend  to  be  Banj&ras  or  merchants.     Their  operations 
^tend  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  some  few  years  ago  a  series 
of  daksLities  in  the  Panjab  was  traced  to  one  of  the  Aligarh  gangs. 

10.  They  dispose  of  stolen  property  through  Kalw&rs  and  Su- 

n&rs ;  they  will  not  take  it  with  them  to  the  shop,  the  intending 

purchaser  has  to  accompany  them  to  the  jungle,  and,  strange  to  say, 

the  Sinsiya  is  usually  found  very  honest  in  such  transactions.    If 
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Social  habits. 


12.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  real  vagrant  S&nsiya  will 

eat  all  kinds  of  meat,  vermin  and  the  leavings 
of  almost  any  tribe  except  perhaps  sweepers* 
In  Aligarh  it  is  reported  that  they  will  eat  with  sweepers  when  en- 
gaged with  them  in  the  commission  of  crime.  Those  who  are  be- 
ginning to  settle  down  claim,  however,  a  much  greater  degree  of 
purity  and  pretend  not  to  eat  kaehehi  except  from  high  castes  like 
BrsQmians,  Bajputs  and  Banyas.  The  vagrant  branch  of  the  tribe 
live  under  portable  reed  mats  {iirki).  The  men,  as  a  rule,  sleep 
till  9  A,  M.,  sleep  again  during  the  day,  eat  again  at  5.  p.  m.  and 
then  spend  the  night  on  the  prowl.  The  women  help  by  going  about 
begging  and  pretending  to  sell  roots  and  other  jungle  medicine ; 
they  thus  obtain  entrance  into  respectable  houses  and  obtain  infor- 
mation which  is  of  use  to  their  male  relations.  They  are  very  fond 
of  dogs  and  keep  a  number  of  them  to  guard  the  camp.  The  camp 
is  usually  pitched  on  one  of  the  high  sandy  ridges  which  are  such  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of  the  Upper  Duab.  They  are 
no  doubt  guided  in  this  by  sanitary  considerations  and  the  sand 
is  a  convenient  hiding  place  for  property  and  the  meat  and  hides  of 
stolen  animals.  They  themselves  keep  numerous  bullocks  and  don- 
keys which  they  use  for  the  carriage  of  their  huts  and  goods,  as 
well  as  cows  and  goats  for  milk ;  these  they  habitually  let  loose  in 
the  fields  adjoining  their  camp.  Hence  the  Sslnsiya  is  not  by  any 
means  a  favourite  visitor  to  a  respectable  village,  and  they  could  not 
wander  about  with  impunity,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
were  it  not  that  they  were  protected  by  landowners  and  merchants 
who  shared  in  their  plunder.  Every  true  Sansiya  woman  must  have 
her  ears  bored,  and  some  time  ago  this  fact  was  used  in  C!ourt  to 
prove  the  identity  of  a  kidnapped  girl.^ 


Distribution  of  the  Sdnsfjfa*  aeeording  to  the  CeMsns  of  1891} 


DUTBICTB. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

Total. 

SabAranpar 

Jlluzafianiagar 

3,048 
71 

••* 
8 

3,043 

74 

1  neporU  NtMdmat  Addlai;  Mm$ammai  Dofho,  lOth  April  1852. 
'  Tl^»  of  oonrse,  does  not  represent  the  present  distoibntion  of  the  oaste  sinoe 
they  were  brought  nnder  the  operations  of  the  Criminal  Ttibee  Act. 
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appears  to  Lave  been  to  the  early  Hindus  what  the  Ganges,  which 
is  named  only  twice  in  the  Veda,  became  to  their  descendants.^ 

2.  The  Saraswatis,  who  in  these  Provinces  are  found  principally 

in  Agra,  Mathura,  Aligarh  and  Morftdab&d^ 

Tribal  organiBation.  .     .  i      t»       i      ^,       i 

are  ranked  among  the  Fancha  Gauda  and  are 
the  chief  Brihmans  of  the  Panjab  proper.      Dr.  Wilson  *  gives  a 
list  of  their  sections  which  ai*e  said  to  number  no  less  than  four  hun- 
dred  and    sixty-nine.     Mr.    Sherring,'   on    information    received 
from  Benares,  divides  them  into  fom*  great  classes,  the  Panj&ti, 
who  should  by  their  name  have  five  clans ;  the  Ashthans,  with  eight 
clans;   the  Barahi,  with  twelve  clans;  and  the  Bawanjftti,  -mih 
fifty-two  clans.     It  has,  however,  been  found  quite  impossible  to 
secure  a  complete  and  consistent  account  of  these  gotraB.     As  Pan- 
dit Badha  Krishna,  Dr.  Wilson^s  authority,  admitted,  such  a  list 
could  only  be  prepared  by  the  collation  of  the  registers  kept  by  the 
Pandas  of  Hard  war,  Thanesar  and  Mathura,  who  keep  genealogies 
of  every  family  of  note,  any  member  of  which  has  visited  the  holy 
place  within  the  last  three  or  four  centuries. 

8.  After  the  bride  has  come  to  live  with  lier  husband  the  first 

period   of     menstruation   which  occurs  is  a 

J^omestio  rit6B :  Birth* 

season  of  rejoicing.     The  women  of  the  house- 
hold and  their  friends  assemble  and  sing  songs  of  joy ;  sweetmeats 
are  sent  to  the  houses  of  friends.      On  the  fourth  day  when  the 
bride  is  pui-e,  she  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  her  best  clothes  and 
jewelry,  and  in  the  evening  her  husband^s  sister  leads  her  and  her 
husband  into  a  room  where  they  are  shut  up  together  for  the  night. 
When  pregnancy  occurs,  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fifth  month, 
the  tribal  deities  ai'C  worshipped   and  an  offering  of  sweetmeats 
made  of  rice  and  sugar  is  made  to  them,  which  after  dedication  are 
distributed  to  the  friends  of  the  family.    At  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  or  ninth  month  the  same  rite  is  performed  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale.     When  the  child  is  born  the  nandi  mukh  trdddka  for 
the  propitiation   of    the  sainted   dead   of  the  household  is  done. 
A  Cham&rin  is  called  in  who  outs  the  umbilical  cord,  which  she 
buries  under  the  bed  on  which  the  mother  lies.     The  mother  and 
child  are  bathed  and  the  eldest  woman  of  the  &mily  plasters  with 


1  WilBOD,  Viihnu  Pur6.na,  Preface  LXVII ;  Mair,  An€ieM  8aH$krit  Texjj,  V,  838. 
3  Indian  Casle,  II,  124,  Bqq. 
>  Hindu  Caslci,  1, 62,  8q<i. 
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kancihedan^  ianhedha  or  ear  piercing  is  often  done  at  the  same 
time.  The  child  makes  an  offering  to  the  faimily  god,  sweets  are 
distributed  and  songs  are  sung. 

5.  The  marriage  rites  are  of  the  usual  form.     As  a  nile  the  bride 

does  not  live  with  her  husband  until  after  the 
gauna  rite  which  takes  place  after  one^  three, 
five,  or  seven  years  from  the  marriage.  During  the  first  year  cer- 
tain gifts  are  sent  to  her  from  her  house  on  festivals.  The  technical 
phrase  is  teohdr  bhefna.  Thus  at  the  Kajari  feast  in  the  month  of 
S&wan,  her  husband^s  friends  send  her  a  coloured  sheet  {ehundart)^ 
some  henna  {mekndi),  fine  clothes,  cards  and  backgammon  {jganji/a, 
ekauiar)^  sweetmeats  and  cakes,  cowries  and  dice,  red  powder  and 
coloured  rice.  The  bride's  family  also  send  some  clothes  for  the 
mother  of  the  bridegroom.     Similar  gifts  are  sent  at  the  Holi. 

6.  The  gauna  (Sanskrit  gamana  ''  going  '')  generally  takes 
place  in  Aghan  or  Phalgun.  The  husband  and  his  friends  go  to  the 
bride's  house  and  are  entertained  on  choice  food  in  a  place  {janwdn^ 
sa)  arranged  for  their  i*eGeption.  When  the  auspicious  moment 
arrives,  the  bridegroom  in  his  best  clothes  and  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  possibly  a  survival  of  marriage  by  capture,  goes  to  the  house 
of  the  bride.  In  the  courtyard  a  platform  is  made  on  which  a 
water  jar  {kalas)  and  images  of  Gauri  and  Ghinesa  are  placed. 
The  garments  of  the  pair  are  knotted  together  and  in  the  knot  some 
betel-nut,  turmeric,  and  money  are  placed.  The  bridegroom  sits  in  a 
square  (ciauk)  with  the  bride  behind  him  and  Gkturi  and  Oanesa  are 
worshipped.  The  bride's  hand  is  placed  on  that  of  her  husband  and 
the  Pandit  repeats  texts.  Her  mother  comes  up  with  a  dish  con- 
taining red  powder  {rori),  sweetmeats,  and  money,  and  marking  his 
forehead  with  the  powder,  puts  the  sweets  and  money  in  the  corner 
of  his  sheet.  The  Pandit  sprinkles  water  over  the  pair  with  a 
wisp  of  Kuta  grass  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  go  ta  the  J  anwdn^ 
9a,  The  barber's  wife  carries  a  tray  full  of  large  laddu  sweetmeats. 
The  girl's  father  stands  before  the  father  of  the  boy  and  says : — '^  I 
place  my  daughter  under  your  protection.  I  am  to  blame  in  every- 
thing. My  daughter  will  serve  you.''  The  girl's  mother  says  the 
same  to  the  boy's  mother  and  both  of  them  accompany  this  appeal 
with  a  money  present.  Then  the  bride  retuma  to  her  father's 
house  and  weeps  and  embraces  each  of  her  female  relations.  She  ia 
given  a  box  containing  the  $ohdg  or  paraphernalia  of  a  married 
woman,  sweets,  bangles,  red  lead,  etc.,  which  are  taken  with  her  by  » 
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travel  across  the  seas  to  collect  payments  for  their  patrons^  Cutch 
Yanya  traders  settled  in  Mozambique  and  Africa.^ 

"  Dr.  Wilson  says  that  they  are  Shukla  Yajurvedis.  In  using 
animal  food  they  abstain  from  that  of  the  cow  and  tame  fowls ;  but 
eat  sheep,  goats^  deer,  wild  birds  of  most  species,  and  fish  killed 
for  them  by  others.  They  also  eat  onions  and  other  vegetables  for- 
bidden in  the  Smritis.  They  are  generally  inattentive  to  sectarian 
marks.  They  dress  like  the  Hindu  merchants  and  Amins  of  Sindh^ 
though  using  white  turbans.  They  shave  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
but  have  two  tufts  of  hair  above  their  ears.  Their  physiognomy 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  not  so  distinctly  of  the  Aryan  type 
as  that  of  other  Brahmans.  They  are  partial  to  the  Ourmukhi 
written  character" used  in  the  Panjab." 

10.  In  these  Provinces  they  are  the  special  family  priests  of  the 
Khatris.  They  have  in  recent  times  commenced  to  intermarry  with 
the  Gaur. 


Lisirihttiion  of  Sdratwati  Brdhmans  according   to  the 

Census  of  1891. 


Dtstbicts. 


Debra  Diia  • 
Sab&ranpar  . 
Mozaffarnagar 
Meemt  • 

Bulandshahr 
Aligarh 
Mathura         • 
Agra 

FMirukhUbftd 
Et&wah 
Etah     . 
Bareilly 


Number. 


8,261 

1^78 

500 

2,461 

1.016 

8,136 

7,419 

2,943 

886 

290 

230 

1,239 
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Bijoor . 

BudAan 

Mor&d&b4d 

Sb&hjah&npnr 

FiUbbit 

Cawnpnr 

Fatebpar 

BAnda 

Ham!rpar 

Allab&bAd 

JbAnei 

•'Alaun 


Number. 


714 
1,623 
3,901 

271 
89 

615 
62 
31 
20 

259 

337 
22 
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Sarpakariya. — A  R&jput  sept  found  in  Azamgarh  who '  say 
they  are  descended  from  a  serpent  {tar pa).  Some  of  them  are 
Chhatris  and  some  Bhntnhars.  They  are  of  low  standing  among 
R&jputS;  but  rank  high  among  Bhuinhars.^ 

Sarwariya.— A  division  of  the  Kanaujiya  Br&hmans,  who 
take  their  name  from  living  beyond  the  river  Sarju  ( Sfirjupdr, 
Sarapu'pdra) ,  They  say  themselves  that  they  settled  on  the  east 
of  the  river  Sarju  in  the  time  of  Raja  Aja^  grand-father  of  Rima. 
Mr.  Risley  '  gives  from  Bihar  a  legend  of  their  origin  which  as  he 
says  ' 'throws  light  upon  the  part  which  misunderstood  tradition 
may  play  in  the  growth  of  popular  tradition.  Once  upon  a  time 
there  were  two  brothers,  Eanha  and  Kubja ;  they  lived  in  Kanauj. 
and  their  descendants  were  called  Kanaujiya  Brahmans.  Now  Rim 
Chandra,  ^i^g  of  Ajudhya,  wished  to  perform  the  great  sacrifice 
of  a  horse,  and  sent  for  the  Kanaujiya  Brahmans  to  help  him.  When 
they  were  starting,  their  father  made  them  promise  not  to  take 
any  present  for  what  they  were  going  to  do.  But  it  seems  that 
tha  sacrifice  was  of  no  efEect  unless  the  Brfihmans  were  duly 
rewarded.  The  Raja  knew  this,  and  caused  diamonds  to  be  hidden 
in  the  packets  of  betel  which  he  gave  to  the  Brahmans.  When 
they  got  home  their  father  asked  them  if  they  had  taken  any 
presents,  and  they  said  they  had  not.  But  when  the  packets  of 
betel  were  opened  the  diamonds  were  found,  and  these  Br&hmans 
were  at  once  turned  oufc  of  their  caste,  so  they  went  back  to  the 
king,  ready  to  curse  him  for  his  treachery.  But  he  a]>pea8ed  them 
with  smooth  words  and  with  grants  of  land  to  dwell  on,  and  the 
grants  were  made  in  this  way.  The  king  shot  an  arrow  as  far  as 
he  could,  and  the  place  where  it  fell  was  the  boundary  of  the  land. 
Now  the  name  of  an  arrow  is  sar  so  these  Br&hmans  were  called 
Sarwariya.'' 

2.  The  Sarwariya  Brfihmans  have  the  usual  Brfthmanic  organi- 
_  .    ,  sation  of  sections   {golra )  and  local  groups 

Tnbal  organiiatioii.  .7 

{dih)  ;   there  are    two   snpenor  sections  in 
these  Provinces  :— 

1.  Garga  gotra,  called  Sukla  with  the  following  groups  (  aik  ) : 
M&mkhor,  Mehra,  Bhenri,  Bakrua,  Kanail,  Majhganwa. 


1  Sdtlemeni  Report,  99. 
9  Tnbei  and  Castes,  I.  157. 
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three  of  the  highest  gi'ade  are  exogamous  and  so  are  the  thirteen 
lower  divisions  ;  but  a  kind  of  hypergamy  prevailS|  and  while  the 
higher  three  divisions  give  daughters  to  the  lower,  they  do  not  take 
brides  from  them.  The  Pantihas  of  the  lower  grades  exchange 
brides  indiscriminately.  But  there  is  a  constant  efEort  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale  on  the  part  of  those  of  inferior  grade  by  contracting 
marriage  alliances  with  those  of  higher  status.  When  a  man  emi- 
grates he  takes  his  dii  with  him  and  the  area  of  the  group  is  thus 
constantly  extending. 

4.  When  a  woman  is  five  months  gone  in  pregnancy  she  invites 
^        .    .  her    mother-in-law   and   entertains    her  on 

Dom^Btio  ntes :  Birth. 

cakes,  sweetmeats  and  milk.  Five  Br&hmans 
are  also  fed  at  the  same  time.  The  woman  gives  her  mother-in-law 
a  present  of  a  sheet  {sdri),  petticoat  (laknga)  and  boddioe  {eholiya), 
accompanied  with  a  present  in  cash  varying  with  the  wealth  of  the 
family.  If  her  father-in-law  be  alive  she  gives  the  garments  suit- 
able to  a  married  woman  ;  if  he  be  dead,  only  two  white  sheets  are 
presented.  Up  to  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy  the  expectant 
mother  wears  a  blue  sheet  as  a  protective  against  the  Evil  Eye.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighth  month  eight  sweet  cakes  (pua)  are  sent 
to  the  houses  of  each  of  the  near  relations.  From  that  day  the 
woman  gives  up  wearing  her  blue  garment,  and  the  mother  lays  her 
head  at  the  feet  of  her  mother-in-law  and  makes  her  a  present  of 
two  rupees,  known  as  pdnw  lagdi, 

5.  When  the  baby  is  bom,  if  it  be  a  boy,  the  nandi*muih  irdd^ 
dha  is  done  as  described  in  the  case  of  other  Br&hmans.  The  father, 
after  this  ancestor  worship  is  over,  binds  the  umbilical  cord  with 
his  Br&hmanical  thread  and  buries  it  in  the  confinement  room.  A 
fire  is  kept  burning  over  it  for  six  days ;  during  this  time  whoever 
wishes  to  enter  the  confinement  room  washes  his  feet  and  then 
dries  them  by  holding  them  over  fire.  This  repels  the  evil  spirits 
which  may  have  accompanied  him  from  outside.  This  also  keeps 
off  the  dreaded  demon  Jamhua,  which  represents  the  in&ntile  lock- 
jaw resulting  from  the  cutting  of  the  cord  with  a  blunt  instru* 
ment  and  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  mother  bathes  at  an  auspicious  moment  selected  by  the  Puro- 
hit.  She  bathes  again  on  the  tenth  and  twelfth  day  and  then 
acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of  purity  to  allow  her  to  be  touched  by 
her  relatives.  But  she  cannot  touch  the  drinking  water  of  the 
family,  or  cook  for  them.    On  the  day  the  child  is  bom  the  mother- 
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8.  The  maniage  and  death  rites  are  of  the  usual  type    as  else* 
Other  domestdo  rites,    where  described. 

9.  Of  the  Sarwariya  Brahmans  of  Gorakhpur  Dr.  Buchanan^ 

writes  : — '*  The  Sarwariya  Brahmans,  and  all 
the  sacred  order  here  imitate  their  eiample, 
do  not  eat  rice  cleaned  by  boiling,  that  is  purchased  in  the  market. 
What  is  cleaned  without  boiling  may  be  anywhere  purchased ;  yet 
the  distinction  is  very  slight,  for  the  Brahman   women  never  clean 
the  rice  themselves,  and  low  women  are  employed  to  boil  the  rice 
before  it  is  cleaned.    The  conscience  is  saved  by  this  operation  being 
perf  oimed  in  the  Brdhman's  house,  and  by  the  water  used  being 
drawn  and  carried  home  in  his  vessels,  for  this  is  done  by  the  low 
women  employed  to  clean  the  grain.    The  Brahmans  here  in  general 
decline  to  eat  parched  grain  purchased  from  a  shop,  and  sweet- 
meats consisting  of  grain   and  sugar  fried  in  oil  they  altogether 
reject ;  but  they  use  the  confections  made  of  sugar  and  ourds^  and 
they  carry  grain  to  the  parchers'  shop,  who  prepare  it  before  them, 
and  this  they  eat  without  scruple.     They  never  eat  either  of  these 
refreshments  without  purifying  the  place  on  which  they  sit  with 
cow- dung  and  water  ;  a  ceremony  which  elsewhere  is  only  considered 
necessary  at  regular  meals.     They  eat  goat^s  flesh  both  when  sacri- 
ficed and  when  killed  on  purpose,  but  will  not  purchase  a  joint  from 
the  shop  of  a  professed  butcher.    They  also  eat  deer,  porcupines  and 
hares,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  and  wild  ducks  of 
several  kinds. 

''  It  is  admitted  that  according  to  the  written  law  they  might 
eat  wild  hog,  lizards,  turtles  and  wild  pullets,  but  anyone  who  pre* 
sumed  to  do  so  would  infallibly  lose  caste.  Two  or  three  Pandits 
are  shrewdly  suspected  of  drinking  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess, 
but  they  keep  it  as  secret  as  possiblci  as,  if  clearly  proven,  they 
would  undoubtedly  lose  caste.  The  Brfthmans  and  all  the  women, 
except  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  impurity,  never  smoke  tobacco  except 
as  a  medicine  ;  but  for  this  restraint  they  make  up  by  chewing. 
Br&hmans  may  without  loss  of  caste  intoxicate  themselves  with 
hemp ;  but  it  is  only  used  to  any  considerable  extent  by  those 
who  have  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  a  religious 
life." 


V 
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Nnmber. 


Tarai   . 


Lnoknow 


UnAo 


R&eBareli    . 


81tapnr 


Hardoi 


Eheri 


17 


1,932 


303 


23,144 


636 


527 
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Number. 


474 


Faiz&b&d 


Oonda 


Bahi4ich 


Salt&DpuT 


Part&bgarh  • 


fi&rabanki    • 


Total 


194,937 


197,993 


41.322 


156,534 


123,039 


18,565 


1.909,277 


Satnami.^ — ^A  Hindu  religious  order  who  take  their  name  from 
their  invocation  ol  Satyan&ma^  "  The  God  of  truth/'  There  are  at 
least  two  classes  of  people  called  by  the  same  name. 

2.  There  is  first,  the  sect  founded  hy  Jag-Jiwan  D&s  of  Sar* 
daha  in  the  B&rabanki  District,  who  was  bom  in  1682  A.D.  He 
was  a  Chandel  ThAkar,  and  his  chief  disciples  were  GusUn  D^,  an 
Upftdhya  Br&hman,  Devi  Dis,  a  Chamar  Oaur  Thikur,  Dulam  Dfls, 
a  Sombansi  Thakur  and  Kheni  DIlb,  a  Tiw&ri  Brfthman.  He  estab- 
lished some  connection  with  Isl&m;  and  two  of  his  disciples  were  of 
that  creed.  They  profess  to  adore  the  True  Name  alone,  the  one 
God,  the  Cause  and  Creator  of  all  things,  void  of  sensible  qualities 
{nirguna),  without  beginning  or  end.  They  borrow,  however,  their 
notions  of  creation  from  the  Yedanta  philosophy,  or  rather  from  the 
modified  form  in  which  it  is  adapted  to  vulgar  apprehension ; 
worldly  existence  is  illusion  or  the  work  of  M&ya,  the  primitive 


1  Indian  Antiquary,  VIIL  289  iqq.;  Oudh  OoMetUir,  I,  8$2  ;  Wilflon,  E$$ay9, 
1, 356  ;  Central  Provincei  Qatettser,  412, 
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4.  The  other  class,  known  by  the  name  of  Satn&mi,  are  the  B&6 
D&si  Chamirs  of  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  creed 
preached  by  Rft£  Das  seems  to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of 
Oh^i  Das,  the  celebrated  Satn&mi  teacher,  who  started  the  revival 
among  the  Cham&rs  some  seventy  years  ago.  This  seems  hardly 
to  have  reached  these  Provinces. 

Distribution  of  the  Satndmts  aeeording  to  the  Cenius  of  1891. 


DlSTBICTB. 

Number. 

Djstbicts. 

N  amber. 

Hnsaffarnagar          • 

109 

Morad&bid  . 

2 

Meerat   .         •         •         . 

2 

PiUbblt       . 

i 

21 

Balandsbahr   •         .         • 

• 

64 

Mirzapar     •                  • 

6 

FarrokbibAd   . 

1 

Gbizipnr     • 

26 

Mainpuri         • 

3 

Faizabad      •                 • 

26 

EUh      .... 

1 
332 

Total 

Bareilly  .         •         •         • 

682 

Saun — ^A  tribe  recorded  at  last  Census  to  the  number  of 
1  in  Mor&d&bdd  and  256  in  the  TarHi.  They  represent  in  the  hills 
the  Kurmi  of  the  plains  and  will  do  any  kind  of  labourer's  work 
except  carrying  palanquins.  Their  principal  occupation  is  minings 
and  the  reason  they  give  for  not  carrying  Utters  is  that  all  castes 
will  not  drink  water  from  their  hands,  though  drinking  it  from  the 
hand  of  the  Eah&r.^  In  the  Tar&i  they  show  68  sections.  They 
claim  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Khasiya  R&jputs.  They  do  not  appear  to 
be  regularly  domiciled  in  the  Tarai,  but  come  in  the  cold  weather 
for  work  and  return  in  the  hot  season. 

Sayyid ;  Sayyad — (said  to  be  derived  from  iHd,  ''  increase, 
gain'')  one  of  the  four  chief  divisions  of  Muhanmiadans.  They  call 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  famous  martyrs  Hasan  and 
Husain,  the  sons  of  Ali  the  fourth  Ehalif,  and  F&tima  the  daughter 
of  the  Prophet.  How  many  of  these  are  true  Sayyids  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  Many  of  them  came  with  the  early  Muhammad  an 
invaders  and  asserted  some  priestly  pretensions  which  were  in  many 


'  Atkioton,  Himalayan  Q<uett€$r,  IU«  451. 
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Ehuraein^  between  Mashad  and  the  Caspian  sea ;  Siddiqi^  from 
As-Siddiq,  "  he  who|speaks  the  truth/'  a  title  given  by  the  Prophet 
to  the  first  Khalif  Abu  Bakr ;  Taqwi,  *'  the  abstinent/'  Tirmizi, 
residents  of  a  place  called  Tirmiz  in  Persia ;  Ulwi  or  Alawiya,  who 
believe  the  Khalif  Ali  to  have  been  a  prophet ;  Uskari  and  Zaidi. 

3.  Abnl  Fazl^  Sayyid^  of  Wasit  in  Iraq,  is  the  ancestor  of  most 
of  the  renowned  Muhammadan  families  in  Upper  India^the  B&rha 
and  Bilgrami  Sayyids,  and  in  ELhair&bad^  Fatehpur  Haswa  and 
many  other  places  branches  of  the  same  stem  are  found.  Sayyid 
Muhammad^  the  fourth  in  descent  from  him,  was  the  ancestor  of 
theBilgr&m  family.^ 

4.  The  Sayyids  of  Jais  in  BdS  Bareli  are  another  famous  Oudh 
&mily  who  are  said  to  have  been  settled  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  are  well  known  for  learning  and  the  Mujtahids 
of  LucknoW}  literally  "  one  who  strives  "  to  attain  a  high  position 
of  scholarship  and  learning,  the  highest  degree  among  Muhammadan 
divines,  belong  to  the  family.  The  Bilgram  Sayyids  are  also  faunous 
for  having  produced  many  poets  and  learned  men.  They  claim  to 
have  invaded  Oudh  in  the  time  of  Shamsuddtn  and  to  have  founded 
Bilgrftm  on  the  site  of  a  city  named  Srinagar.' 

5.  But  perhaps  more  famous  are  the  Sayyids  of  B&rha' ;  Sa« 
dat-i  Bl^rha.  They  claim  descent  from  F&tima  the  daughter  of  the 
Prophet,  and  by  one  account  came  into  these  Provinces  with 
Mahm&d  of  Ghazni.  Their  head-quarters  are  in  the  Muzaffamagar 
District  and  a  few  colonies  of  them  are  found  in  Amroha  of  Morftd- 
&bid  and  Sikandra  of  the  AllaMb&d  District.  There  are  various 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some  say  that,  scandalised 
by  the  debaucheries  of  the  Mina  Bizftr  of  Delhi,  which  they  consi- 
dered unsuited  to  their  sacred  character,  they  obtained  leave  to 
reside  outside  ( idkar )  of  the  town ;  others  that  it  was  the  chief 
town  of  twelve  ( bdraA  )  which  belong  to  the  clan.  As  Professor 
Blochmann  remarks,  whether  the  derivation  from  the  Hindi  nu- 
meral bdrak  be  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  etymology 
was  believed  to  be  correct  in  the  time  of  Akbar  and  Jah&ngir ;  for 
both  the  Tabaq&t  and  the  Tuzuk  derive  the  name  from  the  twelve 


1  Hardoi  Settlement  Report,  68 ;  Elliot,  Okronieie$  of  Undo,  98. 
3  Williams,  Oudh  Oentta  Feportp  7i. 

s  Elliot,  Supplemental  Olo$$ary  ;  8.  Y.  Bloobmaxm,  Ain-^Akbarit  I,  890;  Oentu$ 
Report,  1865  ;  N,  W.  P„  I,  6,  ^i>peiidte  ;  IbbetMS,  Famjih  Ethnography,  para.  51ft 
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camp  is  recorded  by  all  historians  as  an  event  of  importance.     He 
and   other   Sayyids  were,   moreover,  at  once    appointed   to  high 
mangabs.     The  family  boasts  also  traditionally  of   services  rendered 
to  Ham&yun ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with   Abul  Fazios    statement 
that  Sayyid  Alahmiid  was  the  first  who  served  under  a  Timuride. 
The  political  impoi-tance  of  the  Sayyids  declined  from  the  time  of 
Muhammad  Shah  (1131  to  1161)  who  deposed  the  brothers  Sayyid 
Abdullah  Khan,  and  Sayyid  Husain  Ali  Khin,  in  whom  the  family 
reached  the  greatest  height  of  their  power.     What  a  difference 
between   the  rustic  and  loyal  Sayyid  MahmM  under  Akbar,  and 
the  above  two  brothers,  who  made  four  Timurides  Emperors,  de- 
throned and  killed  two  and  bUnded  and  imprisoned  three.     They 
made  Farrukh  Siyar,  Rafi^uddarajat,  Rafi'uddaula,  and  Muhammad 
Shah  Emperors ;  they   dethroned  and   killed  Jah&nd&r   Sh&h  and 
Farrukh  Siyai*,  whom  they  had  moreover  blinded ;  and  they  blinded 
and  imprisoned   Princes    A'azzuddiu,    Ali    Tabar,  and    Hum&yun 
Bakht.'^ 


Vol.  IV, 
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thdet  the  usual  restriction ;  but  the  widow  may^  if  she  please,  marty 
an  outsider.  When  she  does  so,  her  husband's  brother  has  the  right 
of  custody  of  the  children  of  her  first  marriage,  and  they  succeed 
to  their  father's  goods,  while  their  mother  gets  nothing.  But  if 
she  marries  the  younger  brother  of  her  husband,  she  has  a  right  to 
maintenance  out  of  the  estate  of  her  first  husband.  There  is  no 
fiction  whereby  the  children  of  the  levir  are  affiliated  to  his  late 
brother. 

3.  While  a  woman  is  pregnant^  they  rub  her  head  with  pow- 

dered gram  and  water ;  but  none  of  them  can 

Domestio  oeremonies.  i       ^*         n    i 

give  an  explanation  of  the  custom.  A  woman 
of  the  Basor  caste  acts  as  midwife^  and  her  place  is  then  taken 
by  the  barber's  wife.  After  the  birth  there  are  singing  and 
dancing,  atid  alms  are  distributed.  When  the  child  is  a  boy,  the 
brethren  are  fed  on  the  tenth  day  ;  if  it  be  a  girl,  on  the  sixth 
day.  There -is  no  trace  of  the  couvade.  The  mother  remains 
secluded  after  her  confinement  for  only  three  days.  They  have  no 
rule  of  adoption.  When  boys  arrive  at  puberty,  the  hair  of  their 
faces  and  heads  is  shaved  with  great  solemnity. 

4.  The  marriage  arrangements  are  made  by  the  family 
barber.  When  the  matter  is  settled,  the  bridegroom  gives  the  barber 
a  rupee  as  his  fee.  Then  the  wedding  day  is  fixed|  and  once  that 
is  done  the  match  cannot  be  broken  ofE.  The  various  stages 
are  : — the  abtauni  or  anointing  of  the  pair;  the  setting  up  of  the 
marriage  shed  ( mdnro ) ;  the  presentation  of  jewelry  to  the  bride ; 
the  marking  her  forehead  with  red  lead  ( HndHrddn )  ;  the  giving 
away  of  the  bride  ( kanydddn )  and  the  revolution  round  the  central 
pole  (bhanwar).  The  binding  portions  of  the  ceremony  are  the 
walking  round  the  shed  and  the  giving  away  of  the  bride. 

5.  They  bum  their  dead  and  throw  the  ashes  into  the  Ganges. 

At  the  time  of  cremation  they  are  particular 
to  perform  the  rite  of  ara  or  kapdlkriga 
by  breaking  the  skuU^  to  allow  the  spirit  to  reach  the  other 
world.  They  do  not  perform  the  regular  srdddha.  But  to  remove 
his  impurity,  the  officiating  BrUhman  makes  the  man  who  fired 
the  pyre  offer  a  sacred  ball  [pinda)  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
The  death  impurity  lasts  ten  days,  and  that  of  a  woman  after  her 
confinement  for  three  days. 

6.  The  Sejwaris  do   not  adopt  the  tenets  of  any   particular 

sect.     Their  priests  are  Jhijhautiya  Brih- 
mans  and,  like  the  Bundelas,  whose  servants 
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2.  Their  occnpation  of  Oudh  ^  dates  from  about  1 527  A.D., 
wlien  Shaikh  Bayazid^  one  of  the  AfghSn  generals  of  the  Lodi 
Dynasty,  submitted  to  B&bar.  This  officer  had  in  his  service  two 
Sengars  from  Jagmohanpur,  across  the  Jumna,  by  name  Jagat  S&h 
and  Gop&l  Sinh.  They  rused  and  commanded  a  cavalry  regiment, 
which  was  cantoned  near  the  village  of  Simri,  in  Pargana  Asoha  of 
the  Unfto  District,  and  after  his  defeat  they  settled  quietly  down  in 
the  Pargana,  making  Kantha  their  head-quarters.  "  For  eleven 
generations  they  remained  peaceably  there,  keeping  the  Lodhas, 
who  had  been  the  original  proprietors,  in  subjection.  During  this 
time  they  were  joined  by  another  family  of  the  same  clan,  who  fol- 
lowed them  from  Jagmohanpur  and  settled  in  PaTsandan.  In  the 
eleventh  generation^  the  Lodhas^  who  had  never  thoroughly  acquiesced 
in  their  loss  of  position,  suddenly  rose  against  the.Sengars,  and  killed 
the  majority  of  them,  but  allowed  the  women  and  children  to 
escape.  The  fugitives  did  not  think  it  safe  to  go  to  their  brother- 
hood in  Parsandan,  but  fled  to  Jagmohanpur,  and  returning  thence 
with  an  accession  of  strength,  the  sons  of  the  murdered  Sengars, 
Askaran  on  Gop&l's  side,  and  Gaibu  on  Jagat  Sinh's  side,  recovered 
their  father's  possessions  in  the  coxmtry/' 

3.  TheGhazipur'  branch  trace  their  origin  to  Pbaphiind  in 
Etftwah.  They  worship  under  the  name  of  N&th  Baba,  a  deified 
member  of  the  tribe  named  Amar  Sinh.  Before  the  establishment 
of  British  authority  they  managed  to  secure  for  themselves  an  un- 
rivalled reputation  for  courage,  independence,  and  insubordination. 
They  have  now  abandoned  their  old  tui'bulent  habits  ;  they  behaved 
well  durin<7  the  Mutiny,  and  are  now  loyal  and  peaceful  citizens. 
In  Jalaun '  they  claim  to  have  come  from  Lanka  or  Ceylon  and  to 
be  descended  from  Singhi  Rishi.  They  seem  to  have  been  originally 
Brahmans  who  intermarried  with  Rajputs.  According  to  General 
Sleeman/  the  Sengars  are  almost  the  only  class  of  Rajputs  in 
Bundelkhand,  Baghelkhand,  Riwa,  and  Sagar,  who  used  to  put 
their  female  infants  to  death  ;  in  Oudh  they  are  almost  the  only 
sept  who  do  not. 

4.  There  is  a  tribe  in  Grujaiat  called  Sanghar  who  are  on  per- 
haps doubtful  authority,  connected  with  them.    They  are  more  pro- 

1  Elliott,  ChronicUt  of  Undo,  45,  $q. 

3  Oldham ,  If «mo.  i.  575,  tq. 

5  Oaietieer  North-Wettem  Provineet,  I,  209. 

*  Journey  through  Oudh,  1$  S19,  note. 
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meaner  Hindu  tribes  to  Islam.  This  is  marked  in  the  common 
proverb — Peahat/in  Qassdb  budenit  badazdn  gashtem  Shaikh  ;  ghalla 
ekun  artdn  shawad,  imtdl  Sayyid  meshawem^''  The  first  year  I 
was  a  butcher,  the  next  a  Shaikh  ;  this  year,  if  prices  rise,  I  shall 
be  a  Sayyid.'' 

2.  At  the  last  Census  the  Shaikhs  of  these  Provinces  were  enu- 
merated in  the  following  tribes  : — Abbasi^  who  take  their  name  from 
Abbas,  the  paternal  uncle  of  Muhammad ;  Ansari  from  A1-'  Ansar, 
*'  the  helpers,^'  a  term  used  for  the  early  converts  of  Al-Madinah, 
but  when  all  the  citizens  of  Al-Madinah  were  ostensibly  converted 
to  Islim,  they  were  all  named  'Ansar,  while  those  Muslims  who 
accompanied  the  Prophet  from  Makkah  to  Al-Madinah  were 
called  Muhajirfln  or  "  exiles  '^ ;  Bahlim ;  Bani  Isr&il  or  "  children 
of  Israel '';  Faridi  or  followers  of  the  famous  Saint  Baba  Farid 
Shakkarganj  of  Pak  Pattan  in  the  Montgomery  District ;  Fai-uqi, 
who  take  their  name  from  the  Khalif  Umar,  sumamed  FarQq, 
"  the  discriminator  between  truth  and  falsehood'^ ;  H^himi^  after 
Hashim,  the  great-grandfather  of  Muhammad,  who  according  to 
the  tradition,  was  surnamed  Hashim  on  account  of  his  liberality  in 
distributing  bread  (hashm,  "to  break  bread'')  to  the  pilgrims 
at  Makkah ;  Ja'&ri  after  Ja'far,  a  cousin  of  Muhammad,  who  from 
his  charity  was  called  Abul  Masikin,  "  the  father  of  the  poor'' ;  or 
Ja'far,  one  of  the  twelve  Im&ms ;  Ehuras&ni,  ''  residents  of  the  land 
of  Khuras&n  " ;  Kidwai ;  Qureshi,  after  the  Arabic  tribe  to  which 
the  Prophet  belonged ;  it  is  hence  the  &vourit6  tribe  to  which  per- 
sons of  doubtful  origin  claim  aflBnity,  and  many  of  them  are  pro* 
bably  not  of  genuine  Arab  descent;  Milki,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Maliks,  who  were  originally  a  Persian  tribe,  though  more  re* 
cently  the  word  has  been  used  as  a  title,  like  Khan  or  Beg;  Pirz&da 
or  ''  offspring  of  the  saint "  ;  a  term  of  very  wide  meaning  which 
may  mean  the  descendants  or  followers  of  any  spiritual  guide ; 
Siddiqi,  who  take  their  name  from  the  first  Khalif,  Abu  Bakr,  who 
received  from  the  Prophet  the  title  of  As  Siddiq  or  "  one  who 
speaks  the  truth  "  ;  Sulaimani  from  Solomon ;  'Ulwi  or  'Alawiyah, 
who  take  their  name  from  the  Khalif  'Ali  Murtaza  and  'Usm&ni 
from  'Usman,  the  fourth  Khalifa. 

3.  The  Shaikhs,  of  course,  follow,  or  pretend  to  follow,  all  the 
rules  of  Islam.  This  the  real  Shaikhs  do ;  but  those  who  are  recent 
converts  from  Hinduism,  maintain  many  of  the  practices  of  the 
castes  from  which  they  have  been  drawn. 
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Singraur.^— A  tribe  found  only  in  the  Fatehpur  Digtriet  to  the 
number  of  9^888.  They  claim  to  be  RSjputs  and  descendants  of  one 
Sringi  Rishi,  who  migrated  from  Ajndhya  to  Benares.  They  marry 
in  the  orthodox  way,  and  widow-marriage  is  forbidden.  They  will 
eat  kachchi  patki  only  with  their  own  BrShman  family  priest  or 
members  of  their  own  tribe.  Their  daim  to  be  Rajputs  does  not 
appear  to  be  universally  admitted,  and  by  one  account  they  are  re- 
ally Lodhas.  Under  their  leader  Dary&o  Sinh  they  gave  much  trou- 
ble in  the  Fatehpur  District  duiing  the  Mutiny,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  Khaga  and  Khakhror  Tahsils  that  their  pretensions  to  Rajput 
origin  are  to  any  extent  recognised. 

Sirnet. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  found  principally  in  the  Gorakhpur 
Division.  There  are  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
According  to  one  story  they  got  the  title  from  some  Muhammadan 
king  in  whose  service  they  were.  Their  chief  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  on  his  head  a  cloth  of  gold  called  net,  and  the  king,  not 
choosing  to  recollect  the  Hindu  name,  called  him  Simet  or  'Hhe 
man  with  the  golden  cloth  on  his  head ''  («tr).  By  another  account 
they  take  their  name  from  some  place  called  Sriuagar.  A  third 
legend  is  told  in  connection  with  the  Nikumbh  sept  and  tells  how  one 
of  them  allowed  his  head  to  be  cut  off  on  a  sword  placed  across  the 
door-way  in  preference  to  bowing  his  head  before  one  of  the  Delhi 
Emperors.  Dr.  Oldham  suggests  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
tira  ''head''  and  neia  (SansirU  nelri,  ''a  leader'").  All  these  are 
mere  speculations  and  of  little  value. 

2,  The  Oudh  story '  is  that  the  Simet  kingdom  of  B&nsi  in  the 
Basti  District  was  foxmded  by  Banwari,  the  third  son  of  Jaswant 
Sinh,  Dikshit ;  but  the  Simets  of  Bansi  claim  a  higher  rank  than 
this  legend  would  give  them,  and  do  not  acknowledge  any  connection 
with  the  Dikshits.  The  Unaula  Raja  told  Dr.  Buchanan  that  they 
came  from  Assam.*  The  Gorakhpur  branch  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  Sat&si  Raj  to  Chandra  Sen,  who  was  an  emigrant  from  Lahore, 
He  treacherously  murdered  the  Domkatar  or  Donwar  Rftja  and 
seized  his  dominions.  In  Basti  they  are  said  to  allow  their  daugh- 
ters to  grow  up  to  womanhood,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  marry  .^    In 

1  Mainly  based  on  a  note  by  M.  HaihmatnlU,  8.  0.  8. 

s  Qh^Mipur  l/etno.,  I,  59»  sq. 

s  Elliott,  ChronicUi  of  Undo,  35. 

*  Eastern  India,  Ih  853. 

»  Belcciions  oj  Becordi,  NoriU'WeiUm  Province$,  I,  2i7. 
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Damoh  and  Sagar.  The  origin  of  the  name  Savara,  he  says, ''  must 
be  sought  for  outside  the  language  of  the  Aryans.  In  Sanskrit 
Savara  simply  means  *  corpse. '  Prom  Herodotus,  however,  we 
learn  the  ^  Scythian  word  for  an  axe  was  Bagaris  and  as  g  and  v  are 
interchangeable  letters,  iavar  is  the  same  word  as  »agar.  It 
seems,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  tribes  who  were 
so  called  took  their  name  from  their  habit  of  carrying  axes.  Now 
it  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Savaras  that  they  are 
rarely  seen  without  an  axe  in  their  hands.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  frequently  noticed  by  all  who  have  seen  them.'*  In  oppositioj^ 
to  this  it  may  be  urged  that  the  word  Savara,  if  it  be,  as  some  be« 
lieve,  derived  from  »ava  "  a  corpse,"  comes  from  the  root  sav,  '*  to  cauise 
to  decay, "  and  need  not  necessarily  be  of  non-Aryan  origin,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  distinct  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  use 
of  the  axe  by  the  Savaras,  when  it  is  equally  commonly  used  by 
various  other  Dravidian  jungle  tribes,  such  as  Eorwas,  Bhuiyas 
and  the  like. 

3.  Of  the  Savaras,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestors 
of  the  existing  race,  not  much  is  known.  Of  them  Sir  W.  Hunter 
writes  ^ — ''  The  Savaras  appear  in  very  early  Sanskrit  writings  and 
are  spoken  of  with  more  than  usual  detestation.  As  the  S&dras  or 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  had  been  subdued  into  the  servile  caste  of  the 
Aryan  Commonwealth,  sprung  from  the  feet  of  Brahma,  so  the  Sa« 
varas  and  other  forest  races,  who  successfully  withstood  the  invaders, 
proceeded  from  the  sweat  of  a  cow.'  They  were  goblins,  they  were 
devils,  they  were  raw  eaters,  they  were  man-eatei*s,  and  the  Vishnu 
Pur&oa  has  concentrated  the  national  antipathy  towards  them  in 
its  picture  of  a  dwarfish  race,  with  flat  noses  and  a  skin  the  colour 
of  a  charred  stake.  Another  sacred  text  assures  us  that  they  were 
as  black  as  crows,  with  tawny  hair,  red  eyes,  a  ohin  jutting  out, 
short  arms  and  legs,  and  the  typical  flat  nose.  A  third  Sanskrit 
sage  adds  a  protuberant  belly,  drooping  ears  and  an  ogre  mouth. 
They  seem  to  have  made  their  individuality  very  strongly  felt  in 
ancient  India.  The  beginning  of  their  territory  long  nmrked  the 
last  point  of  the  Aryan  advance.  They  are  often  spoken  of  as  bor- 
der tribes,  who  resisted  the  Sanskrit  invaders,  scattered  armies,  and 
earned  for  themselves  the  name  of  the  '  terrible  Savaras. '  Their 


lOrifja,  1, 176,  ff. 
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ing  false  money,  and  theft.  They  bring  the  bones  of  deceased  re- 
latives from  long  distances  to  the  Ganges,  which  seemed  to  Dr.  Old- 
ham to  indicate  that  the  Ganges  valley  was  once  the  home  of  the 
tribe.  Another  name  of  them  is,  he  says,  SSnsi,  but  they  will  sel- 
dom admit  the  name  of  either  S&nsi  or  Soiri,  and  commonly  say 
that  they  are  Banjaras,  Kanjars  or  Nats. 

6.  At  the  last  Census  the  Soiris  are  found  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  Districts  of  the  Benares  Division,  except  Benares  itself. 
The  fact  is  that  within  one  decennial  period  the  process  of  convert- 
ing them  into  R&jputs  has  so  far  advanced  that  they  now  call  them- 
selves SArajbansis,  and  repudiate  the  name  of  Soiri.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  example^  like  that  of  the  KharwSrs  who  have  become 
Benbans  Rajputs,  of  a  process  which  has  no  doubt  gone  on  exten- 
sively in  former  times,  and  by  means  of  which  there  is  no  doubt 
that  more  than  one  of  the  Rajput  septs  has  been  formed.  But  in 
their  apj)earance  the  so-called  Surajbansi  R&jputs  of  Mirzapur  show 
unmistakcable  signs  of  non- Aryan  origin,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  Dravidian  branch  and  are  closely  akin 
to  the  Kols  and  Cheros  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood.  They 
assert  that  they  give  daughters  to  respectable  septs  like  the  Raghu- 
bansi,  Bais,  and  Chandel,  and  receive  girls  from  the  Bais.  But 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  this  to  be  incorrect^  and  the  real 
fact  seems  to  be  that,  if  they  ever  intermarry  with  Rtljputs,  it  is 
only  with  bastard  members  of  some  sept  which  bars  marriage  with 
such  people.  There  is  in  almost  every  R&jput  sept  a  class  of  people 
who  are  in  the  Western  Districts  as  Gtkurua  and  to  the  East  as 
Suraitwal  who  are  the  result  of  connections  of  Rfijput  youths  who 
find  a  difficulty,  owing  to  infanticide  or  poverty,  in  finding  respect- 
able wives,  with  Natnis,  Eanjarins  or  other  prostitutes.  Such 
children  are,  of  course,  excluded  from  full  tribal  privileges,  and  it  is 
with  them  that  tribes  like  the  Soiri,  who  are  on  their  promotion  to 
become  a  regular  Rftjput  sept,  form  marriage  alliances. 

7.  These  Mirzapur  Soiri  SiLrajbansis  have  no  very  distinct 
tradition  of  their  origin.  Some  of  them  say  thai  they  were  once 
rulers  of  the  Majhw&r  Pargana  in  the  Benares  District^  whence 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Barhauliya  R&jputs.  They  allege  that 
they  still  procure  priests,  who  are  Sarwariya  Brfthmansi  from  the 
village  of  Eeshopur  in  that  Pargana. 

Others  say  that,  like  the  legitimate  S&rajbansis,  they  came  from 
Ajudhya.     Another  account  is  that  their  first  ancestor  was  a  per- 
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them  are  landlords;  a  few  cultivate  as  tenants,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  landless  day  labourers  and  serve  as  messengers  or  as  stone  cut- 
ters in  the  quarries  about  Chunar.  In  Mirzapur,  at  least,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  abandoned  their  old  criminal  habits,  and  are  now  a 
quieti  depressed  race  of  people  who  very  seldom  come  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  Courts. 


Distribution  of  the  Soiris  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


DiSTBICTa. 

Namber. 

Districts. 

Number. 

AlUh4b&d      . 
JhAnsi 

468 

8.058 

12.273 

Benares 

Total 

2,023 

Lalitpur 

17,82i 

Solankhi;   Solanki.^A  sept  of  B&jputs.      One  derivation  of 
the  name    is  from  the  Sanskrit  sulakshana^  "having  auspicious 
marks.'''      They  are  supposed  to  have  succeeded  the  Chavadas  at 
Anhalwada  about  931  A.  D.^     The  Bhal  and,  according  toothers, 
the   Baghel  sept  are  an    offshoot  from  them.      Another  name  for 
them,    Chalukiya,    is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  when 
created  out  of  the  Agnikunda  they  were  formed  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  {ciullu,  ehallu).  Of  them  Colonel  Tod  writes  ;* — *' Though  we 
cannot  trace  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  Agnikulas  to  such  pe- 
riods of  antiquity  as  the  Pram&ra  or  Chauhan,  it  is  from  the  defici- 
ency of  materials,  rather  than  any  want  of  celebrity,  that  we  are 
unable  to  place  it  in  this  respeot  on  a  level  with  them.      The  tradi- 
tion of  the  Bard  makes  the  Solankis  important  as  princes  of  Sum  on 
the  Ganges,  ere  the  R&thaurs  obtained  Kanauj.     The  genealogical 
tree  claims  Lokot,   said  to  be  the  ancient  Lahore,  as  a  residence, 
which  makes  them  of  the  same  branch  {sdkh)  Madw&ni  as  the 
Chauhans.   Certain  it  is  that  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  the  Lan- 
gahas  and  Togras  inhabiting  Mult&n  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Bhattis  on  their  establishment  in  the 
desert.      They  were  princes  of  Kalyan  on  the  Malab&r  coast,  which 
city  still  exhibits  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.      It  was  from  Kal- 
y&n  that  a  scion  of  the  Solanki  tree  was  taken  and  engrafted  on  the 
royal  stem  of  the  Chawaras  of  Anhalw&ra  Patan.'' 


}» 
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Sombansi.— A  sept  of  R&jpntB  who  claim  to  be  of  the  race  of 
Soma  or  the  moon.  Of  them  Mr.  Bennet  ^  writes :— '*  This  tribe  are 
found  at  the  be^ning  of  connected  history  at  the  Fort  of  Jhiisi  near 
Allahfibad.  They  have  no  further  ti-aces  of  an  immigration,  and 
their  tradition  connects  them  for  an  indefinite  period  with  their 
present  dominions.  1  he  family  worship  is  paid  to  five  saints,  four 
of  them  princes  of  the  Sombansi  bloody  and  the  fifth  a  Gaharw&r 
Raja  of  Benares,  who  successfully  abstracted  themselves  into  non« 
entity  during  the  DwSpai*a  Yuga.  The  principal  of  these,  Ala  Rikh 
or  Rishi,  gave  his  name  to  the  town  and  Fargana  of  Alarikhpur^ 
contracted  into  Aror^  and  since  named  Partabgarh,  and  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Atap  Rikh  of  Dalmau  tradition,  who  resided  in 
the  Ganges  forests,  and  whose  teaching  enabled  Dal  and  Balto 
attain  their  wide  dominion.''  A  reference  to  these  worthies  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Bhars.  ^'  Two  remarks  may  be  made 
here :  first,  that  the  worship  of  the  manes  of  their  ancestors  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  Sombansis  and  several  low  castes  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. BarS  Purukh  (  "the  great  old  man  '')  is  one  of  the  favourite 
local  penates,  and  KirS  Deo,  the  snake,  the  chief  object  of  home 
devotion  which  he  shares  with  SiAu,  the  jackal.  Another  is  that 
the  most  ancient  tradition  discovers  the  Sombansis  on  the  northern, 
and  the  dawn  of  history  on  the  southern,  bank  of  the  Ganges.  An 
inteimediate  tradition,  attested  by  the  numerous  remains  of  their 
peculiar  forts,  points  to  the  existence  of  a  Bhar  Raj  in  the  territory 
before  and  after  occupied  by  the  Chhatris.  The  commencement  of 
the  pedigree  is,  as  usual,  marked  by  some  historical  convulsion. 
Sakrama  Sinha  had  three  sons — one  of  whom  went  to  Nepal,  the 
second  to  Hardoi,  while  the  third  remained  at  Jhfisi.  The  son  of 
the  last  was  cursed  by  a  Muhammadan  Faqir,  Shaikh  Taqi,  and 
lost  his  kingdom.  The  usual  posthumous  son  was  born  in  exile^ 
and,  with  the  name  of  LakhanaSena,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aror. 
One  of  his  sons  was  a  convert  to  Islam,  and  in  the  eighth  genera- 
lion  some  subordinate  centres  of  power  began  to  branch  off  from  the 
main  Raj.  No  prince  of  this  race  attained  distinction  before  Part&b 
8inh,  who,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  consoli- 
dated the  power  of  his  clan,  built  a  huge  new  fort  at  Aror,  which 
has  since  been  known  by  his  name,  and  assumed  all  characteristics 
of  independent  sovereignty  between  the  territories  of  the  Bach- 


1  iJlui^  oj  Luc  JJiirvii,  3A,  sq. 
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DiHrihuiion  of  ike  Sombanti  Bd;puti  according  to  the  Ceneue 

of  iSPi— continued. 


DlBTBIOTI. 

• 

HindoB. 

Mnham- 
madMia. 

Total. 

Agn          m 

30 

••• 

80 

FarrnkMUd 

4621 

27 

4^648 

Mainpnri    • 

866 

•  •• 

866 

Etiwah 

126 

•  •• 

126 

Etah 

83 

7 

90 

Bftreflly      • 

• 

2,488 

197 

2,686 

BndAan       • 

383 

•  •• 

833 

Mor&dibid  . 

133 

886 

619 

ShAhjahlLnpur 

2^00 

8 

2308 

PilibMt       . 

268 

••• 

268 

Cawnpnr     • 

1,214 

••• 

1314 

Fatehpnr    • 

83 

••• 

88 

Banda 

81 

••• 

81 

Hamirpor   •        < 

603 

1 

604 

AUahAbAd    . 

2347 

••• 

2347 

Jb&nBi         • 

116 

••• 

116 

J41aiin         • 

116 

•••' 

116 

Lalitpar 

2 

••• 

2 

Benaiei 

894 

61 

446 

Minapnr     • 

46 

••• 

46 

Jannpnr 

2316 

82 

2347 

QhAzipar     • 

2fi06 

••• 

2,006 

Ballia         .        . 

85 

••• 

86 

Goiakhpor 

617 

••t 

617 

BafU 

179 

697 

876 

Azamc^h 

8,891 

168 

9,044 

TteM          . 

•               1 

126 

•  •• 

126 

SORAHITA. 
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month  in  the  year  except  Pus  (December-January)  and  Chait 
(March-April),  and  goats,  rice,  sweetmeats,  p^/,  etc.,  are  offei-ed,  and 
incense  burned,  the  worshippers  afterwards  partaking  of  the  offerings 
themselves.  In  point  of  social  standing  the  Sarahiyas  rank  imme- 
diately  below  the  group  of  castes  from  whose  hands  Br&hmans  will 
take  water.  Thus  Koiris,  Bai'irs,  Grangotas,  who  belong  to  that 
group,  will  accept  sweetmeats  from  Surahiyas,  but  will  not  eat 
boiled  rice  in  their  houses.  The  characteristic  occupation  of  the 
caste  is  boating  and  fishing. 

"  Dr.  Wise  describes  them  as  enterprising  and  hardy  sailors,  often 
met  with  in  Eastern  Bengal  during  the  cold  season,  in  large  trading 
vessels  laden  with  gi-ain  pulse  and  fullei-'s  earth,  which  is  sold  to 
Mah&jans,  and  a  cargo  of  rice  shipped  for  the  return  voyage.  They 
are  very  muscular  and  large  boned,  and  their  physique  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  average  Bengali  boatman.  Some 
Surahiyas  have  taken  to  cultivation,  and  hold  land  as  occupancy  and 
non-occupancy  tenants.  Their  number,  however,  is  comparatively 
email,  and  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  their  developing  into  a 
sub- caste  :  in  fact,  even  cultivating  Surahiyas  are  ready  to  engage 
themselves  as  boatmen.'^^ 

Sud. — A  Panjabi  tribe  of  whom  only  a  veiy  small  nnmber  is 
found  in  these  Provinces.  Of  them  Mr.  Ibbetson  writes  :■— **  The 
SMs  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lower  hills  and  the  dis- 
tricts that  lie  immediately  under  them  as  far  west  as  Amritsar. 
Their  head-quaiiers  are  at  Ludhiana  and  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Machhiwara.  They  are  almost  wholly  mercantile  in  their  pur- 
suits, though  occasionally  taking  service  as  clerks^  and  occupy  a 
social  position  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  Banya  or  the 
Khatri.  They  wear  a  sacred  thread  (faneu)  made  of  three  instead 
of  six  strands,  and  many  of  them  practise  widow  marriage.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  are  Sikhs,  they  are  almost  all  Hindus,  but 
are,  in  comparison  with  the  other  mercantile  classes,  very  lax  in  the 
observance  of  their  religion.  They  indulge  freely  in  meat  and  wine, 
and  in  habits,  customs,  and  social  position  resemble  very  closely  the 
K&yasths.  The  tribe  is  apparently  an  ancient  one,  but  I  can  obtain 
noxlefinite  information  as  to  its  origin.  I  attempted  to  make  enquiries 
from  some  leading  Suds,  but  the  result  was  the  assembling  of  a 


1  Bisley,  Tribet  and  Caites,  II,  233»  $q. 
*i'anjdb  Ethnography,  seoUoa  537. 
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to  indicate  that  it  is  probably  ori^nally  occnpational   and  may 
have  been  recniited  from  various  sources. 

2.  The  tradition  of  their   origin  is  thus   told  by  the  Sun&rs 

^    .  of    the   Eastei-n     Districts  :   There  was 

Tradition  ox  origin. 

in  ancient  times  a  Niy&riya,  or  puri- 
fier of  gold,  who  lived  near  a  jungle  where  Devi  lived  with  the 
Rakshasa  Sonwa  Daitya^  whose  body  was  of  pure  gold.  The 
goddess  became  tired  of  her  demon  lover  and  ordered  the  Niyariya 
whose  name  was  Mair^  to  destroy  him.  Mair  approached  the  demon 
and  offered  to  clean  his  body  which  had  become  very  dirty.  The 
demon  allowed  him  to  experiment  on  his  Uttle  finger  and  was  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  Then  Mair  told  him  that  he  could  clean  his 
whole  body  if  he  would  agree  to  mount  the  fire.  The  Rikshaea 
consented,  and  Mair  arranged  a  pyre^  on  which  he  placed  the  demon^ 
and  then  laid  pieces  of  lead  on  his  head  and  breast^  so  the  demon 
was  consumed,  and  Devi  blessed  Mair  with  the  promise  that  he  and 
his  descendants  should  always  possess  gold  and  silver  and  work  in 
the  precious  metals, 

3.  The  Bengal  story  adds  that  Mair  was  covetous  and  stole  part 
of  the  demon's  head,  and,  being  detected  with  it  by  Devi,  she  cursed 
him  and  his  descendants  with  poverty.^ 

4.  According  to  the  Bombay  account  :  In  the  beginning  of  tho 
world  a  pair  were  produced  out  of  the  fire  :  the  male  with  a  blow 
pipe,  and  the  female  with  a  burning   hearth  holding  molten  gold.' 

5.  By  another  legend  current  in  Northern  India,  Devi  created 
Mair  out  of  the  dii*t  (mail)  of  her  body,  and  induced  him  to  destroy 
her  demon  lover.  In  another  form  of  the  same  story,  Mair  was 
created  from  the  dirt  scraped  from  the  body  of  a  M^  or  holy  woman^ 
and  in  return  he  rescued  her  from  a  golden  demon  by  throwing  him 
into  the  fire.  In  this  version  a  Sarr&f  seizes  the  golden  ingot, 
and  the  Mair,  who  contented  himself  witlhthe  stray  pieces  of  gold, 
received  the  Mfii's  blessing,  so  that  he  does  prosper  to  this  day. 
Others  again  say  that  the  gold  demon  was  named  Mfiika  Asura, 
and  that  from  him  was  derived  the  name  of  Mair. 

6.  At  the  last  Census  the  Sunars  were  recorded  under  eight  main 

sub-castes  :  Ajudhyabasi,     "  residents    of 
Ajudhya,"   Bigri^  which  is  also  the  name 


■# 


>  Biiley,  Tribei  and  Cattes,  U,  256. 
*  Bombay  Qaueiteer,  XYII,  183. 
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other  castes.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  extreme  fcrtiUty  wiih 
which  castes  like  these  produce  their  sections  tliat  there  is  no 
Ukeness  between  these  lists  and  those  given  from  Bengal  and  Bihar 
by  Mr.  Risley.  • 

8.  There  is^  again^  another  classification  in  parts  of  Mirzapnr 
of  Uttaraha,  "  Northern  /'  Dakkhinaha,  "  Southern  /'  Purabiya, 
"  Eastern  /'  and  Pachhainwa,  or  *'  Western."  In  Bhadohi,  north  of 
the  Ganges^  there  is  a  section  known  as  Bhatkhauwa^  so  called^  it 
is  said,  because  a  Sun^r  cohabited  by  force  with  a  Eayasth  woman, 
and  her  descendants  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  tribe  after 
eating  rice  (bAdt  khdua).  Another  section  is  known  as  Kukar 
Khauwa  or  "  dog-eaters,  "  because  once,  when  a  house  was  burnt 
down,  a  dog  was  burnt,  and  they  ate  its  flesh,  believing  it  to  be  that 
of  a  goat. 

9.  In  Rohilkhand  the  Chhatri  sub-caste  is  said  to  be  so  called 
because,  when  Parasurama  was  annihilating  the  Eshatriyas,  one  of 
them  took  refuge  with  some  Sunars  and  adopted  their  trade  to  save 
his  life.  They  aie  said  to  have  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty -four  sections,  some  of  whom,  according  to  a  list  from  Pilibhit, 
are  Amethi,  Gonthi,  Mangaiyan,  Musarma,  Haraihila,  Eai*aihila, 
Tataila,  Ugar,  Bhuinganiya,  Bhujwftr,  Bachhrdjpuriya, 
Suirajpuriya,  Chandwariya,  Nainh&n,  and  Mediya, — all  of  which 
are  said  to  be  the  names  of  their  head-quarters.  The  complete 
census  returns  show  1,627  sub-divisions  of  Sunars,  of  which  those 
of  most  local  importance  are  the  Desi  of  Sah^ranpur;  the  Pachh&dS 
of  Meerut  and  Moradabad ;  the  Mahar  of  Agra ;  the  Sundha  of 
Fatehpur,  Allahabad,  and  B&nda ;  the  Deogay&n  of  Benares ;  the 
Audhiya  of  Lalitpur ;  the  Badhauliya  and  Ganga  of  Mirzapur  ;  the 
Indauriya  and  Jalesariya  of  Jaunpur;  the  Bholiya  of  Gh&zipar; 
the  Jaisw&r  and  Kanak  of  Ballia  ;  the  Fatehpuri  and  Sakarw&r  of 
Goi-akhpur,  the  Magahiya,  Sarwariya,  and  Sikandarpuriya  of  Basti ; 
the  Deogayan  of  Azamgarh ;  the  Syamkrishna  of  Gonda. 

10.  Besides  these  there  are  other  numerous  sections,  which 
are  said  to  be  merely  occupational  or  recruited  from  menial 
tribes,  and  are  not  accepted  by  the  genuine  Sunftrs  for  pur- 
poses of  marriage.  All  Sun&rs  appear  to  practise  hypergamy 
and  marry,   when    possible,    their    daughters  in  a    section   of 

1  Trihe$  and  Caste$t  II,  129. 
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the-  highest  Udder.  It  seems  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
bride-price  should  be  spent  on  the  marriage  ceremony  and  the  £east 
which  accompanies  it.  A  man  may,  with  the  previous  sanction  ot 
the  council,  repudiate  an  unfaithful  wife ;  and  a  woman  can,  similarly, 
with  the  permission  of  the  council,  leave  her  husband  if  he  be  im- 
potent, but,  of  course,  she  cannot  be  re-married  by  the  regular  form. 

13.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  birth  ceremonies.    There  are 
_    ,  the  usual  observances  on  the  sixth  leHaiAi) 

Birth  06reiiioxii68*  .  , 

and  twelfth  {baraii)  day  after  confinement. 
The  menstrual  impurity  lasts  for  three  days ;  on  the  fourth  the  woman 
is  purified  by  bathing.    The  time  for  the  final  ablution  of  the  mother 
is  fixed  by  the  Pandit,  who  even  decides  what  is  the  lucky  direction 
in  which  she  ought  to  sit  while  undergoing  the  final  bath  of  puri- 
fication.   The  Cham&r  midwife  receives  as  her  fee,  in  addition  to  a 
money  present,  a  sieve  full  of  barley  or  rice  which  is  known  as  aikat 
{SsjiBkiit  aisiala).     On  each  of  the  two  ceremonial  bathings  the 
barber's  wife  distributes,  at  the  houses  of  the  brethren,  a  preparation 
of  ginger,  molasses,  and  butter,  known  as  baina,  for  which  at  eaok. 
house  she  receives  a  present.     They  have  the  usual  initiation  into 
caste  by  means  of  the  ear-boring  (iancHedan,  ianbedia).    They 
also  wear  the  sacred  cord   (faneu)  ;  but  this  is  not  assumed  wiib 
any  special  ceremony,  and  the  investiture  is  done  at  marriage. 

14.  The  marriage  ritual,  on  the  whole,  corresponds  with  that 

of   the  higher  caste  Hindus.    Bich  people 

ManiAffe  oeromoiiiet. 

marry  their  daughters  by  the  respectable 
{ekariamwa)  form  ;  poorer  people  use  the  dola  rite,  where  the  oere^ 
mony  is  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 

15.  The  dead  are  cremated  according  to  the  standard  form. 

of  the  dflad.      ^^  perform  the  annual  irdddAa,  and  some 
of  the  wealthier  class  go  even  to  Gaya  for 
this  purpose. 

16.  In  Oudh  a  Sun&r,  named  Munna  DIs,  who  died  nearly  a 
Bfiiiffion  century  ago,  established  a  sect  the  members 

of  which  have  an  annual  fair  at  the  tomb  of 
their  spiritual  leader  at  Mandwa  in  the  Kheri  district.^  Some  of 
their  special  customs  are  to  ialoMm  with  both  hands,  to  abstain 
from  flesh  meat,  and  to  worship  an  unlighted  lamp.  To  the  east 
of  the  Province,  if  they  are  regularly  initiated  into  any  sect,  it  is 

>  Oudh  QoMiiter,  11,  201. 
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tlie  Maulavi  is  asked  to  breathe  over  him  when  the  service  is  over  • 
They  worship  and  protect  the  cow. 

19.  They  will  not  touch  a  Chamar^  Dom  or  similar  d^raded 
castes.  Some  of  them  drink,  but  the  habit  is  reprobated.  As  an  in- 
toxicant and  tonic  they  use  bhang.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  deer,  but  not  beef  or  pork.  Like  all  respectable  Hindus, 
they  will  not  eat  onions,  but  use  garlic  instead,  and  they  will  not  eat 
turnips  or  the  kaddu  pumpkin.  They  will  eat  the  leavings  of  no 
one  except  those  of  their  Gruru.  They  salute  their  brethren  in  the 
forms  Hdm  !  Bam  !  or  Joy  Ram  !  Silardm  !  They  ai'e  said  to  re- 
spect women  more  than  other  castes  of  the  same  social  level.  They 
eat  pakki  cooked  by  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  and  kachchi  cooked  by 
clansmen  or  by  their  Guru. 

^0.  The  best  account  of  the  business  of  the  goldsmith  is  that 

given  by  Mr.  Maclagan  for  the  Panj&b.  Their 

OccDpation.  ,       .  .  i  .         •        i  i  i      j 

busiuess  18  makiug  jewelry  and  money-lend- 
ing and  pawn-broking.  They  are  very  often  "  fences  *'  and  receive 
and  dispose  of  stolen  jewelry.  They  have  a  slang  vocabulary  of 
which  a  long  list  has  been  given  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.*  There  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Hoey,'  four  classes  of  work  in  Luoknow  :  plain 
work  ( idda  )  in  which  there  is  no  ornamentation,  such  as  ordinary 
gold  and  silver  bangles  ;  ckifdi  or  mat-work^  which  includes  all 
work  in  which  there  are  cut  or  engraved  designs  of  flowers,  letters, 
inscriptions,  etc,;  jardo  or  murassa,  which  includes  all  work  involving 
the  setting  of  stones  and  raised  and  joined  work  ;Jalddr,  which  is 
of  various  classes,  European  goods,  filigree,  etc.  Besides  this  there 
is  a  large  business  done  by  Sunars  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  and 
silver-gilt  vessels  for  the  Indian  market,  and  teapots,  sugar-bowls, 
tumblers,  etc.,  for  English  people.  When  manufacture  of  ornaments 
or  vessels  involves  enamelUng  and  gilding,  these  processes  are  not 
performed  by  the  gold  or  silversmith,  but  by  other  artisans,  known 
as  the  Minasaz  or  Mulammasaz. 

21.  The  occupation  of  the  Sunar  is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  the 
deities  in  the  Rigveda  are  constantly  represented  as  wearing  gold 
jewelry.  Gold  was  undoubtedly  very  extensively  found  and  used 
in  the  earUest  times  in  India. ' 


1  SuppUmental  Olouary,  245. 
^Monograph,  18%. 

'  lUjendra  Lala  Mitra,  Indo  Aryans,  I,  277  :  Sohrader,  Pr€h%$lori€  Antigu%tie$, 
172,  185. 
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315      sOeajbans,  styaAJBANSI. 


Sunkar.^—  A  small  caste  of  labourers  entirely  confined  to 
Btindelkhand.  Tbey  appear  to  have  no  traditions  of  origin.  They 
have  a  number  of  exogamous  gotrat,  some  of  which  are  Margiya^ 
Gotiya  and  Jaraliya.  A  man  cannot  marry  in  his  own  gotra  or 
in  a  family  with  which  another  marriage  connection  has  been  formed 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Both  infant  and  adult  marriage  is 
allowed.  Neither  polyandry  nor  polygamy  is  allowed.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  by  the  usual  form  of  bhanwar  or  revolutions 
round  the  marriage  shed.  Widows  are  allowed  to  marry  and  the 
levirate  is  preferred,  but  is  not  compulsory  on  the  woman.  In 
widow  marriage  the  only  observance  is  the  feast  to  the  brethren 
when  the  bride  is  brought  home  with  her  husband.  A  woman  can 
be  divorced  for  adultery  with  the  consent  of  the  tribal  elders  (muk'' 
iijfa).  A  divorced  wife  may  remarry  in  the  caste  according  to  the 
form  allowed  in  the  case  of  widow  marriage. 

2.  They  are  Hindus  and  generally  worship  Devi.  Their  chief 
local  god  is  Hardaul  IMa,  who  is  worshipped  at  marriages.  They 
burn  their  dead,  and  if  a  river  be  near  the  ashes  are  consigned  to  it ; 
if  not  they  are  left  on  the  burning  ground.  They  offer  the  usual 
libations   of  water  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  and  feast  the  brethren. 

8.  Their  chief  occupation  is  dyeing  cloth  with  the  dl  dye  and 
making  what  is  known  as  Hdrua  cloth.  Some  of  them  bum  lime 
and  collect  road  metal  {iankar)  on  the  roads,  They  are  allowed  to 
eat  goaVs  flesh  and  fish  and  drink  spirits.  They  will  not  eat  or  drink 
with  any  of  the  menial  castes,  and  no  higher  caste  will  take  food  or 
water  from  their  hands. 

Viitribution  of  the  Suniar  according  to  tie  Census  of  1891. 


DI8TBIGT8. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

B&nda             • 

Hamlrpur 

Jh&nsi 

1 
352 
646 

1  J&laan 

Total 

m 

1,896 

Surajbans,  Sfirajbansi  (Sanskrit  Stfr^a-vama,   ^' the  race  of 
the  sun''). — A  modem  sept  of  Bljputs  who  claim  to  be  the  represen- 


>  Principally  bated  on  a  note  by  M.  BJLdba  Raman,  Deputy  Collector,  JhAnai. 
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came  from  Kumaun  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  settled 
at  Sultanpur,  a  suburb  of  Faizab&d.  He  and  his  sons  served 
a  merchant  named  Dand&s  Sahu^  who  had  excavated  a  large  tank 
in  the  neighbourhood^  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  There  dwelt 
hard  by,  in  the  village  of  Belahri  Shah  Bhikha,  a  hermit  of  great 
repute.  On  one  occasion  the  merchant  found  the  hermit  washing 
his  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  tank,  and  admonished  him  for  so  doing. 
This  so  enraged  the  hermit  that  he  vowed  that  in  future  not  even 
donkeys  should  drink  at  the  tank,  and  in  consequence  water  is  rarely 
found  in  it.  The  merchant  died  childless,  and  his  property  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  Surajbans  servant,  and  thus  the  present  family  came  to 
be  founded.  In  Ra3  Bareli  ^  their  sons  marry  ChauhSn  and  Bisen 
girls,  and  they  give  brides  to  the  Amethiya  and  Bais.  There  is 
a  flourishing  branch  in  Ohazipui*^  who  claim  to  have  expelled  the 
Bhars.* 

3.  There  is  another  sept  of  illegitimate  SArajbansis  who  are 
probably  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  last  census.  They  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Soiris. 

4.  According  to  one  account  the  S&rajbansis  take  wives  from 
the  Bachgoti,  lUjkumar,  Bandhalgoti,  Sombansi,  and  Ealhans 
septs ;  and  give  girls  to  the  Simet,  Oautam,  and  Baghel.  The 
poorer  members  of  the  sept  are  said  to  sell  their  daughters  to  rich 
Bajputs  of  any  clan  irrespective  of  social  rank. 


Distribution  of  the  SHrajbam  Rdjputi  according  to  the  CcNtui  of 

1891. 


DiSTBICTB. 

Number. 

DiBTRICTB. 

Number. 

Sah&raupur     •          •         • 

110 

Agra    .... 

211 

UnzafPamagar 

13 

Farmkh&b&d 

30 

Meerot            .         •        • 

155 

Mainpori                • 

2 

Bulandtthabr   •         • 

2,294 

Etiwah 

1 

4 

Aligarh 

11 

EtAh     .        .        .        • 

134 

lAathura          • 

45 

Bareillj 

98 

>  Bettlement  R^porif  Appmidix  0, 
s  Oldham,  Memoir,  I,  C5. 
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Bh&his  look  to  Guru  Tegh  Bah&dur  as  their  founder.  Dr.  Trumpp, 
on  the  other  handi  states  that  the  founder  of  this  sect  was  a  Br&hman 
named  Sucha,  and  that  they  took  their  origin  under  Guru  Har 
R&S.  His  view  is  supported  by  a  story  ^  which  says  that  when  Guru 
Har  Ra6  was  summoned  by  Aurangzeb  to  Delhi^  Suthra  Sh&h  took 
his  place  and  so  pleased  the  Mughal  by  his  wit  and  wisdom  that  he 
was  given  special  permission  to  levy  a  paita  from  every  shop  in  the 
realm, '  On  the  strength  of  this  his  spiritual  descendants  are  most 
importunate  beggars  and  will  seldom  leave  a  shop  till  they  get 
alms.  They  proceed  along  the  bAz&rs  with  black  caste  marks  on 
their  foreheads  and  Uack  woollen  ropes  ( sell )  twisted  round  their 
heads  and  necks,  clashing  together  a  couple  of  short  staves  ( danda  ) 
and  shouting  mystic  FanjUbi  songs  indifferently  in  honour  of  Guru 
N&nak  and  the  goddess  Devi.  They  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus,  bum  their  dead,  and  throw  the  bones  into  the 
Ganges ;  but  they  neither  wear  the  Brihmanical  thread  nor  keep 
the  scalp-lock.  They  indulge  freely  in  intoxicants  and  seldom  cease 
from  smoking.  Their  profligacy  is  notorious  and  they  are  said  to 
be  composed  mainly  of  spendthrifts  who  have  lost  their  wealth  in 
gambling.  They  are  recruited  from  all  castes,  and  they  always  add 
the  title  Sh&h  to  their  names.  *'  They  have,  *'  says  Trumpp,  "  a 
Guruship  of  their  own,  and  receive  novices  ( ciela ) ;  but  there  is 
no  order  or  regular  discipline  among  them.  *'  They  live  chiefly  in 
large  towns,  and  their  principal  Gurudw&ra  is  at  Lahore.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  shrines  at  Nagar  Sain,  near  Benares,  and  at 
Pati&Ia  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  have  no  sacred  places  and  spend  their 
time  in  roving  mendicancy. '' 

2.  Whenever  they  visit  these  Provinces  they  are  regarded  with 
extreme  abhorrence,  partly  on  account  of  the  coarse  way  in  which 
they  demand  alms  and  abuse  and  lampoon  those  who  do  not  give 
in  to  their  demands,  and  partly  because  they  have  the  reputation 
of  enticing  away  the  sons  of  respectable  people  to  join  the  order. 
Some  of  them  say  that  they  are  the  followers  of  one  Jhakkar  Sh&h. 
Their  distinctive  mark  is  a  straight  line  across  the  forehead  made  in 
black,  and  the  ebony  ( abnils )  wood  sticks  which  they  beat  to- 
gether as  they  beg.  A  proverb  current  in  the  Eastern  Districts 
says,  in  allusion  to  their  rapacity,— JT^itt  mtl^,  kehu  jifS^  Suthra 
ghof  baidsa  piye:  ''Any  one  may  live  or  die,  but  the  Suthrashihi 
must  have  his  drink  of  sugar  and  water.  '* 


351  TAGA. 


Taga.^ — An  important  cultivating  and  land-owning  tribe  con- 
fined almost  altogether  to  the  Upper  Oanges-Jomna  Dufib  and 
Rohilkhand.  They  are  divided  into  a  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
branch. 

2.  The  Tagas  claim  to  be  of  Brahmanical  origin^  as  Sir  H.  M. 

Elliot  writes  :•—"  They  state  that  they  were 

Traditional  origin.  ...    ii.  -n  i,.i  ,-«>*. 

mvited  from  Bengal  to  these  parts  by  Rdja 
Janamejaya  for  the  purpose^of  exterminating  snakes ;  which  fable, 
though  sufficiently  ridiculous  in  itself,  no  doubt  veils  under  an 
allegorical  type  a  most  important  historical  fact.     The  circumstan* 
ces  attending  the  sacrifice  of  the  snakes  by  Janamejaya  are  preserved 
by  local  tradition  in  almost  the  same  form  as  they  are  given  in  the 
Adi  Parva  of  the  Mah&bhfirata.     A  garrulous  old  Taga,  who  has 
perhaps  never  read  or  even  heard  a  line  of  that  poem,  will  tell  you 
how  Raja  Parichat  (Parikshita)  was  bitten  to  death  by  a  snake,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  he  took  to  avoid  it  by  seating  himself 
on  a  platform   in   the  middle  of  the  Gfanges;  how  that   Utang 
(Utanka),  a  Muni,  persuaded  Janamejaya,  who  had  lately  returned 
victorious  from  Takshasila,  to  avenge  his  father's  death ;  how  that 
they  were  all   exterminated,  except  Takchak  (Takshaka),  brother 
of  the  Adityas,  and   Basuk  (Yftsuki),  sovereign  of  the  NSgas  of 
Patala ;  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  sacrifice,  Astik,  a  holy  man 
(of  whose  birth  some  marvellous  paticulars  are  given),  came  forward 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  Janamejaya  to  spare  their  lives,  which 
)>romise  he  dare  not  break^  as  it  was  exacted  by  a  Brfthman ;  and 
how  that  he  was  thus  foiled  in  his  object  of  sacrificing  the  chief 
offenders  whom  he  had  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  ceremony  in 
order  that  none  of  their  followers  might  come  to  their  assistance, 

"  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  officiating  at  this  serpent  sacrifioe 
that  Janamejaya  is  said  to  have  invited  Brahmans  from  Oaur. 
After  they  had  performed  all  that  he  requested  of  them,  he  offered 
them  remuneration,  which  some  rejected,  and  others  received  in  the 
shape  of  land  ;  on  which  account  they  were  called  Tagas  from  having 


1  Basf^d  on  notes  by  M.  Mnhammad  AH.  Hoa^Master,  Zillah  School,  Bijnor;  H. 
F razor.  Esq..  C.8.  Bijnor. 

' iSvppicmentary  Qlouary  :  8.y.  QourTaga, 
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believed  to  have  been  a  Scythian  race,  with  the  snake  as  their,  totem 
or  not^  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tagas  are  probably  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Jnmna  hwhnia  {ikddir),  holding 
villages  that  have  been  untouched  by  the  course  of  the  stream  for  a 
longer  period  than  most  of  their  neighbours. 

5.  Lower  down  the  Ganges-Jumna  Du&b,  the  Tagas^  Gaur 
Brahmans^  and  Nagars  of  Bulandshahr  firmly  believe  that  Ahir  in 
that  district  (said  to  be  derived  from  ahihdra^  "serpents  destroyed") 
was  the  spot  where  their  ancestors  assisted  Bi,ja  Janamejaya  in  the 
snake  sacrifice  and  got  largesses  and  assignments  in  return.  Another 
legend  gives  a  less  respectable  account  of  their  origin.  It  is 
said  that  having  been  tempted  by  the  munificent  gifts  offered  by  a 
ceiiain  Raja  to  married  Brahmans^  a  Gaur  bachelor  took  in  his 
company  a  common  prostitute  to  the  Raja's  Court  to  pass  as  a  mar- 
ried man  and  obtain  the  gift.  The  device  succeeded,  but  was  soon 
after  discovered,  and  then  to  escape  the  Raja's  displeasure  the 
Brdhman  kept  the  prostitute  for  good  as  his  wife.  The  progeny 
of  this  pair  imitated  the  pure  Brfthmans  by  wearing  the  Br&hman- 
ical  cord  (tdga),  and  hence  they  are  called  Tagas,  or  Brfthmans,  in  no 
other  respect  than  that  of  wearing  the  cord.  As  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  story,  it  is  said  that  Taga  women  are  still  uncom- 
monly fond  of  ornamenting  their  persons,  a  peculiarity  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  their  original  ancestress.^ 

6.  On  the  whole  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  like 
the  Bhuinhar  Brahmans  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province,  the 
Tagas  may  have  been  originally  Gaur  Br&hmans,  who  lost  status  by 
abandoning  priestly  functions  and  taking  to  agriculture.  At  the 
same  time  their  appearance,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Dasa  or 
inferior  grade,  who  allow  widow  marriage  and  are  admittedly  not  of 
blue  blood,  leads  to  the  inference  that  there  has  been  at  one  time 
some  admixture  with  other  races.  How  far  they  really  intermarry 
with  other  Brahmans  is  not  quite  certain.  In  Gurgfion  '  it  is  said, 
that  some  thirty  years  ago  one  Gordhan,  a  Taga,  was  about  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  Gaur  Brihman;  but  a  council  of  Gaurs  forbade 
it.  Sir  H .  M.  Elliot  says  that  in  the  Dehli  territory  the  Gaur 
Br&hmans  and  the  Tagas  frequently  intermarry  ;  but  that  the  prac- 
tice is  not  observed  by  the  Gaurs  of  the  Duftb  and  Rohilkhand. 


1  Sija  Laohhman  Sinh,  Bulandthahr  Memo.  134, 158,  Mq. 
3  Sdilemtni  Report,  82. 
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DiHribution  of  the  Tagas  areorJing  to  the  Census  of  i8.9i— conoid. 


I>16TRICT. 

Hindus. 

Muhammad- 
ana. 

1 

Total. 

Meerut     ..... 

43,290 

12,049 

1 

1         55,339 

Bulandshahr      ... 

6,508 

40 

6,548 

Bijnor      •         •         .         .         . 

10,952 

•  •  • 

1         10,952 

Hud^Tin    ..... 

21 

•«• 

1 

21 

Mor&d4b4d 

9,822 

6.5.37 

16,359 

Sh4hjahftnpar    .... 

1 

... 

1 

Tarai 

49 

... 

49 

Hardoi     ..... 

i 

1 

...           1 

1 

1 

ToriL 

99,409 

28,118 

127,527 

Tambakugar,    Tamkhera. — A  dealer  in  tobacco  [tambdku) 

This  is  hardly  a  caete,  but  was  recorded  as  such  in  some  of  the 
Census  schedules.  One  of  the  earliest  references  to  tobacco  in  India 
is  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir  ^  where  he  writes : — "  As 
the  smoking  of  tobacco  {tambdku)  had  taken  very  bad  effect  upon 
the  health  and  mind  of  many  persons^  I  ordered  that  no  one  should 
practise  the  habit.  My  brother  Shah  Abbas^  also  being  aware  of 
its  evil  effects,  had  issued  a  command  against  the  use  of  it  in  Ir&n* 
But  Khani  Alam  was  so  much  addicted  to  smoking  that  he  could 
not  abstain  from  it  and  often  smoked.'^ 

Tamboli^  Tamoli.^ — (Sanscrit  tdmbula,  the  pungent  and  ar- 
omatic leaf  of  the  piper  4^^^^).— The  caste  which  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  pdn  (Sanskrit  parna,  ''  the  leaf/^  par 
excellence).  The  man  who  cultivates  the  plant  is  properly  called 
Barai  (q.  v,) ;  but  the  respective  functions  of  the  Tamboli  and  Barai 
are  not  clearly  defined.  In  Benares,  according  Mr.  Sherring/  there 
is  no  real  distinction  between  them.  There  the  Tamboli  sells  betel- 
nut  as  well  as  pdn,  and  appears  to  ba  more  of  a  wholesale  trader 


>  DowBon'8  Elliot,  VI,  851 ;  Indian  Antiquary,  1. 16  i. 

3  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapor  and  notes  by  M.  Clihott  LAlfAT^hasologfioal 
Sarvey,  Lncknow  ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Bmce,  C.  8.,  Ohasipnr. 
3  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  I,  330. 
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trading  castes  of  the  same  social  grade.  They  cremate  their  adult 
dead  and  perform  the  nsual  srdddia.  At  marriage  the  Tambolis 
of  the  east  of  the  Province  have  a  rite^  which  seems  special  to  them^ 
called  JAorbaior ;  the  hride  and  bridegroom  jointly  pay  five 
visits  to  the  family  of  the  other  before  they  finally  live  together. 

4.  By  preference  they  seem  to  be  usually   Yaishnavas.     But 

_  ,  they  have  no  special  connection  with  any 

Belipon.  . 

particular  sect.    In  Lucknow  some  are  said 
to  be  Saivas^   Sftktas,   N&naksh&his  or  Kabirpanthis.    There  some 
worship  Brahm  Ous^  and  Narsinha^  and  some  affect  the  Yama- 
chari  worship  of  Bhitari  Devi.     Early  in  the  morning,  when  they 
open  their  shops,  they  bum  some  incense  before  the  little  wooden  box 
in  which  they  keep  their  pdn,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  Lakshmi^ 
the  goddess  of  wealth.    In  November  the  Tambolis  of  Oh&zi- 
pur  go  to  a  place  called  Magha,  in  the  Patna  District,   where  a 
particularly  fine  kind  of  pdn,  called  Magahi  pdn,  is  grown.    There 
is  here  a  temple  known  as  that  of  Sokha  Biba,  containing  a  lingam 
of  Mahadeva^  which  they  all  worship  and  invoke  prosperity  in  their 
trade.    Some  of  the  offerings  are  brought  home  and  distributed 
among  friends  and  relations.    On  their  return,  an  offering  of  a 
handle  and  a  quarter  of  the  leaves  is  made  to  Mah&bir  on  a  Tuesday, 
which  is  his  day. 

5.  The  special  occupation  of  the  caste  is  the  cultivation  and  sale 

of  pdn.  The  leaves  are  made  up  and  sold  in 
^°^te£r^'^^      bundles  of  two  hundred  each,  known  as  a 

dioli  of  pdn.  There  are  numerous  varieties. 
Mr.  Hoey  ^  enumerates  in  Lucknow  the  Kapilri,  Kaier,  Bamgla 
or  Bengali,  Begami,  Desdtcari  or  "  foreign,"  and  Kalkatij/a  or 
Calcutta  pdn.  Ab&l  Fazl  names  six  varieties.*  '^  The  leaf  called 
Bilahri  is  white  and  shining,  and  does  not  make  the  tongue  harsh 
and  hard.  It  tastes  best  of  all  kinds.  After  it  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  creeper,  it  turns  white  with  some  care  after  a  month, 
or  even  after  twenty  days,  when  greater  efforts  are  made.  The 
Eakar  leaf  is  white,  with  spots,  and  full,  and  has  hard  veins. 
When  much  of  it  is  eaten  the  tongue  gets  hard.  The  Jaiswir  leaf 
does  not  get  white,  and  is  profitably  sold,  mixed  with  other  kinds. 
The  Kapuri  leaf  is  yellowish,  hard,  and  full  of  veins,  but  has  a  good 
taste  and  smell.      The   Kapiirkant  leaf  is  yellowish-green,  and 


>  JIfonograpH,  189. 

s  Bloohnuum,  Ain  i'AJfhari,  I,  72. 
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remains  the  seat  of  the  elan.  In  former  times  they  were  not^d 
for  their  predatory  habits^  and  even  now  the  character  of  the  heads 
of  the  clan  is  not  above  suspicion.  Dnring  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
the  Kosma  men,  headed  by  the  two  sons  of  their  late  chief,  attacked 
and  plundered  some  imperial  stores  passing  through  the  District, 
and  as  a  punishment  for  this  daring  robbery,  one  of  the  brothers 
was  carried  ofE  to  the  capital  and  liiere  compelled  to  embrace  the 
Muhammadan  faith. 

8.  This  accounts  for  the  singular  division  even  now  existing  0£ 
the  Kosma  family  into  two  sections :  Kosma  Musalm&n  and  Kosma 
Hindu.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Ja'afar  Kh&n,  the  head  of  the 
Muhammadan  section,  is,  equally  with  Gul&b  Sinb,  the  head  of 
the  Hindu  branch,  looked  up  to  by  the  whole  T&nk  community,  and 
his  joint  headship  is  fully  recognised  by  every  member  in  matters 
affecting  the  internal  economy  of  the  clan.  The  customs  of  the 
Muhammadan  brotherhood  still  partake  greatly  of  a  Hindu 
character.  At  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  and  at  meetings  of  the  tribal  council  amongst  the  Hindu 
brotherhood,  Ja'afar  Khan  is  always  summoned  and  takes  a  pro- 
minent part. 


Lisfribution  of  the  Tdnk  Bdjpuis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


District. 

Nnmben. 

DiSTBlCT. 

Numbers. 

Sah&ranpar    . 

13 

Bud&QD 

5 

Meerut 

68 

Mor&d4b&d   . 

43 

Bulandshahr  . 

21 

ShAhjah&Dpnr 

229 

Mathura         .         « 

52 

Pilibblt 

104 

Affra 

147 

Cawnpar 

169 

Farmkhlibad 

128 

Binda 

1 

Mainpuri 

1,104 

JbAnsi 

647 

£t4wab 

110 

JAlaan 

87 

£Uh 

62 

QbAsipar      • 

1 

Bareilly 

4 

TsM 

17 

1 

TOTAI 

1 

2^82 
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TARKIHAB. 


Beligion. 


3.  They  ai*e  orthodox  Hindus  and  to  the  east  of  the  Province 

employ   Tiwiri   Brahmans  of  the  Sarwariya 
tribe  as  their  family  priests.     They  usually 

worship  Devi  in  her  form  as  Bhagawati,  the  F&nchon  Pir,  and  espe- 
cially Ghazi  Miyan  :  to  the  south  of  Mirzapur^  Hardiha  Deva  or 
Hardaur  L&la.  These  deities  receive  an  offering  of  sweetmeats, 
cakes  {malifia),  betel  leaves,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  occasionally  a 
cock  is  eacriiiced.  This  is  not  consumed  by  the  worshippers  but 
presented  to  a  Muhammadan  faqir.  Bhdgawati  is  sometimes  wor- 
shipped by  pouring  a  mixture  of  pepper,  sugar,  and  water  {mireH" 
tcdn)  at  her  shrine. 

4.  Their  primary  occupation  is  making  the  tarii,  a  cylinder  of 

folded  palm  leaves  neai*ly  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  with  an  outer  boss  decorated  with  beads^ 
etc.,  which  is  worn  by  low  caste  Hindu  women  stuck  through  a 
hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  They  also  go  about  to  fairs  and  sell  red 
lead  {sindur)f  and  forehead  spangles  {tiiuli),  which  are  worn  by 
married  women.  They  also  sell  various  kinds  of  spices.  They 
use  liquor  and  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  fislu  Br&h- 
mans  will  drink  water  from  their  hands.  Only  Chamars  and 
menial  tribes  will  eat  hackehi  or  pakhi  cooked  by  them-  They  eat 
pakki  cooked  by  all  the  Vaisya  tribes,  expect  Ealw&rs,  Telis,  and 
Bharbhiinjas. 


Distribution  of  the  Tarkihdn  according  to  the  Cemus  of  1891. 


District. 


Cawnpnr 

Fatehpnr 

B^da 

Allali4b&d 

Mirzapar 

JaoDpnr 

Gorakbpar 

Azamgarh 


Hindas. 


59 

105 

809 

847 

7 

48 

18 

8 


Mnbam- 


••• 


8 
6 


»•• 


Total. 


59 

105 

817 

853 

7 

48 

13 

8 
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are  generally  known  as  Khanagi,  '^ domestic '^  {iidna,  "a  house'') 
or  Harjdi,  '' a  gadabout/'  The  last  Census  classes  most  of  the 
Hindu  dandng-girls  and  prostitutes  as  Faturiya^  and  the  Muham- 
madans  as  Tawaif.  The  lists  of  the  so-c&lled  sub-castes  of  the 
Paturiya  contain  a  number  of  names^  no  less  than  foity-nine  in  all^ 
which  it  is  impossible  to  class  by  any  definite  principle.  Of  these 
the  best  known  are  the  Bharua  (Sanskrit  6Adta,  "  wages  "),  who  is 
a  pimp  or  pander ;  Grandharap^  who  represent^  in  name  at  leasts  the 
Gandharva  of  the  old  mythology^  who  lived  in  the  sky^  prepared 
the  soma  juice  for  the  gods^  were  partial  to  women^  over  whom 
they  exercised  a  mystic  influence ;  Kanchan^  Kasbi,  Kashmiri^  who 
are  usually  classed  with  Nats^  the  R&mjani  (Sanskrit  rdma^jani 
'^  charming  woman/')  whose  name  the  EngUsh  sailor  and  soldier 
corrupts  into  Rummy  Johnny  ;  and  the  B&sdh&ii^  a  name  which 
means  '*  singer/^  and  is  specially  applied  at  Mathura  to  a  set  of 
Brahmans  who  perform  a  sort  of  miracle  play  describing  the  loves 
of  Krishna  and  his  consort  Bidha.^ 

2.  Similarly  the  term  Taw&if  includes  a  number  of  distinct 
classes.  Among  these  are  the  Gandharap^  Kanchan^  Kashmiri, 
Paturiya,  and  B&mjani,  already  mentioned,  among  the  Hindu  class, 
and  the  Baksariya  or  **  those  who  come  from  Baksar  "  in  Bengal ; 
the  Hurukiya,  who  take  their  name  from  the  >l//r»/(  (Sanskrit  iiiif- 
duia),  the  small  drum,  shaped  like  an  hour  glass,  to  which  they 
dance ;  the  Kabutari,  who  is  usually  classed  with  the  Nats,  and  is 
so  called  because  she  has  the  flii-ting  ways  of  a  pigeon  {kab4tar)  ; 
the  Mangta  or  "  beggars  /'  the  Mir^i,  who  is  a  Dom  singer ;  the 
Misk&r  or  Mirshik&r,  '*  the  chief  huntsman,^'  who  is  a  Baheliya ; 
and  the  N&ik  or  N&ika  (Sanskrit  nayaia,  '' leader"),  a  term 
specially  applied  to  the  mistress  of  a  brothel.  In  addition  to  these  is 
the  Gaunharin  or  *'  attendant"  (Sanskrit  gamanadh  dra) ,  who  attends 
at  festivals  and  occasions  of  rejoicing,  and  Fings  and  dances  to  the 
music  of  the  violin  (iaringi)  and  the  drum  (tabla) ;  the  Brajbftsi  or 
''  resident  of  the  land  of  Braj/'  who,  like  the  Rfisdh&ri,  is  assooiated 
with  the  dances  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  B4dha ;  and  the  Negpft- 
tar,  who  receives  dues  (neg)  for  performances. 

3.  Of  such  a  miscellaneous  class  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  some  notes  of  the  more  interesting  sub-divisiouB. 


'  Growie,  Mathura^  75»  tg. 
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6.  Of  ten  classes  of  prostitutes  found  ordinarily  in  the  plains,  two, 

the  R&mjani  and  Gandharap^are  practically  all 
0*^«'   ^^l  P'^*^-     Hindus  :  the  Magahiya,  Chhata,  Janghariya 

Naurangii  Mirasi^  Gaunharin^  Domin  and 
Akftshkamini  are  nearly  all  Muhammadans.  None  of  these  marry 
their  daughters.  When  their  eons  reach  marriageable  age  they  pur- 
chase a  girl  of  some  low  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  tribe  and  marry  her 
to  him.  These  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  prostitute.  The 
sons,  as  they  grow  up,  are  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the  gii-ls,  and 
act  as  their  pimps  and  attendant  musicians  {bhanrua).  They 
wander  about  from  one  inn  {sardi)  and  town  to  another  in  search 
of  business,  and  attend  marriages  and  festivals,  where  they  sing  and 
dance.  Hindus  have,  generally,  as  their  personal  god  [Uhtadevafa) 
Krishna,  and  as  their  guardian  deity  Mah&deva.  They  employ  the 
very  lowest  class  of  Brahmans  in  their  domestic  ceremonies,  and 
cremate  their  dead. 

7.  Muhammadans  admit  any   Musalman  girl  to  their  society, 

and  Hindus,  after  they  have  embraced  Islslm. 
Muhammadan   proati-     rj^^y  ^^.^  continually  recruited  from  Hindu 

widows,  and  discarded  or  deserted  wives. 
When  a  girl  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  she  is  put  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  Dharhi  or  .Eathak,  who  teaches  her  to  dance  and  sing. 
At  the  commencement  of  her  education,  some  sweetmeats  are  offered 
at  a  mosque,  and  then  distributed  among  Muhammadan  faqirs. 
At  the  first  lesson  the  master  is  given  a  present  in  money  and  some 
sweetmeats,  and  their  fees  are  about  four  or  five  rupees  per  memem. 
When  the  gii'l  reaches  puberty  and  the  breast  begins  to  develop  the 
rite  of  angina  or  the  ''assumption  of  the  boddice '' is  perfonned. 
On  this  occasion  some  of  the  brethren  are  feasted.  After  this  the 
girl  is  sold  to  some  rich  paramour.  This  is  known  as  Sir  dhaukdi 
or  "  the  covering  of  the  head.''  When  she  returns  after  her  first 
visit  to  her  paramour,  the  brethren  are  feasted  on  sweetmeats.  After 
this  follows  the  rite  of  mu«f,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  black 
powder  used  in  colouring  the  teeth. 

She  is  dressed  like  a  bride  and  is  taken  in  procession  through 
the  streets  and  afterwards  takes  her  seat  at  a  party  {mahfil)^  where 
the  brethren  assemble  and  sing  and  dance.  Her  teachers  {mfdd) 
are  remunerated,  and  the  brethren  are  fed  on  kaekeki  and  pakki 
according  to  the  means  of  the  family.  This  feast  may  be  postponed ; 
but  in  that  case  she  cannot  stain  her  teeth  until  it  is  duly  performed, 
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and  is  buried  at  OwAlior,  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  listen  to  the 
men  singing  at  the  well  and  appropiiate  their  melodies.  His  con- 
temporary and  rival  Brij  Baula  was  able^  it  is  said,  to  split  a  rock 
with  a  single  note.  The  story  goes  that  he  learnt  his  bass  from  the 
creaking  of  the  flour-mill.  It  is  believed  that  chewing  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  over  the  grave  of  T&nsen  gives  an  astonishing  melody  to  the 
voice^  and  singing  girls  make  pilgrimages  there  for  this  purpose.^ 


Distribution  of  castes  of  Prostitutes  and  Daneing^girls  aecordiug 

to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Hindu. 

MUSALMAN. 

District. 

Patnriya. 

Taw4if. 

Others. 

Total. 

Bakariya. 

Harkaya. 

Dehra  DiiD  . 

... 

••• 

•  •• 

11 

11 

Sah&ranpur • 

43 

... 

•  •  • 

707 

750 

MQza&rnagar 

2 

1 

1 

537 

541 

Meemt 

... 

... 

... 

671 

571 

Boli^ndshabr         • 

1 

. .. 

... 

474 

475 

Aligarh 

4 

. .  • 

4 

250 

258 

Mathara 

••• 

8 

••• 

87 

90 

Afi^ra  .... 

2 

••. 

105 

272 

879 

Farrakh&b&d 

182 

236 

... 

1,036 

1,454 

Mainpuri 

... 

26 

500 

526 

EtAwah 

*  •  • 

513 

581 

l/)94 

Etah 

*•. 

••• 

1,080 

1,060 

Bareilly 

... 

. .  • 

74 

74 

Bijnor 

■ .  • 

... 

260 

260 

Bnd&aD        •         • 

98 

. .. 

... 

591 

689 

Mor&dib&d  . 

t 

... 

... 

211 

219 

iBholanAfch  Ohandra,  Travels,  II,  68,  $q,  •.  Sleeman,  RamhleM,  II,  333,  $q,  i 
Canpinyham,  Arehcnlogicdi  B^porU,  II,  370 :  XXI,  110. 
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Disiribution  of  cartes  of  Prostitutes  and  Dancing^girls  according  to 

the*  Census  of  1891 — oonoladed. 


HlMDU. 

MUBALMAN. 

District. 

Patnrija. 

TawAif. 

Total. 

Others. 

Bakariya. 

Hnrkaya. 

Haldol 

7 

•  •• 

••• 

1,801 

1,808 

Kheri  •         • 

•                 ••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

850 

850 

Faiz4b&d     . 

2 

•  •  1 

••• 

87 

89 

Gouda 

180 

•  •  • 

■•• 

324 

504 

Bahraich 

36 

•  •  • 

10 

93G 

982 

Sult&npur    . 

86 

••• 

... 

612 

698 

Partabgurh 

'        ••• 

••• 

• . . 

395 

395 

B4rabauki    . 

•         ••• 

•  •  • 

... 

684 

684 

Total 

.       4,710 

293 

718 

21,968 

27,679 

Teli^ — (SskJisknt  tailUa,  laila/^  oil  expressed  from  sesamum, 
mustard,  etc.,  "), — A  large  caste  of  pressers  of  oil  and  traders  in  vari- 
ous commodities.  The  caste  is  probably  a  functional  c^oup  which  Mr. 
Risley  '  thinks  must  have  been  recruited  from  the  respectable  class 
of  Hindu  society,  because  '*  oil  is  used  by  all  Hindus  for  domestic 
and  ceremonial  purposes,  and  its  manufacture  could  only  be  carried 
on  by  men  whose  social  purity  was  beyond  dispute."  Whatever 
tlie  case  may  be  in  Bengal,  in  Northern  India  there  is  no  special  idea 
of  purity  attached  to  the  Teli ;  in  fact  it  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  tbat  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Ibbetson  •  says  of  the 
Punjab  : — "  The  Teli  is  of  low  social  standing,  perhaps  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Julaha,  with  whom  he  is  often  associated,  and 
he  is  hardly  less  turbuleut  and  troublesome  than  the  latter.'' 

2.  The  tribe  seems  to  be  singularly   destitute  of  traditions  of 

origin.     In  most  of  our  Districts   all  they 
can  say  is   that  they  are  indigenous.     The 

1  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapnr  and  notes  by  the  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
Farmkh&b&d,  Agra,  Azamgarh,  Basti. 
»  Tnbes  and  Castes,  II,  305. 
^  Panjdh  Ethnography,  paragraph  647. 
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'^Eastern/'  Bhadauriya,  which  is  a  well-known  Mjput   sept^  the 
Rathaur,  Tilbhurjiya   or  parchers  of  sesamum.     In  Azamgarh  the 
sub-castes  are  Jaunpuri^  Byahut,  Kalannjiya,  which  is  possibly  a 
corruption   of    Kanaujiya,  Barbhaiya  or   "  the    greater  brethren/' 
Madhesiya  or  '*  dwellers  in  the  middle  land/'  Madhya-desa,  which 
is,  according  to  tradition,  the  country  lying  between  the  Himalaya  on 
the  north,  the  Vindhya  range  on  tha  south,  Yinasama  or  Kuruk* 
shetra  on  the  west,  Fray&ga  or  AllahAbad  on  the  east ;  and  Turk 
or  the  Musalman  Branch.     In  Agra  we  have  the  Rathaur,  Cham&r 
Teli  and  Musalman  Teli.     To  the  east  of  the  Province  again  they 
are  divided  into   the  Pachpiriya  or  worshippers  of  the  Panchon  Pir, 
and  the  Mahabiriya  or  devotees  of  MahAbir.     All  these  sub-castes 
are  endogamous.     In  Azamgarh  it  is  said  that  this  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Jaunpuii|  Byfthut,  and  Barbhaiya ;  but  that  the  Kalaun* 
jiya  and  the  Madhesiya  sometimes  intermarry.     The  census  returns 
show  742  sections  in  the   Hindu   and   289   in  the   Muhammadan 
branch.     Of  these  those  of  the   greatest   local   importance  are  the 
Kaithiya  of  Mainpuri,  the  Parnami  of  Cawnpur,   the  Surahiya  of 
Allahabdd,  the  B&tra  of  Jh&nsi  and  Lalitpur,  the  Mahur  of  Mirza- 
pur,  the  Baraniya,  Kaithiya,  Mukeri  and  Parn&mi  of  Jaunpur,  the 
Dakkhinaha  and  Jhijhautiya  of  Gorakhpur  and  Basti,  the  Bahriich* 
iya  of  Bahraich,  and  the  Makanpuri  of  Part&bgarh.     To  the  east 
of  the  Province  the  rule  of  exogamy  seems  to  be  that  a  man  cannot 
maiTy  in  his  own  family  (^it/)  or  in  that  of  the  maternal  uncle  or 
father's  sister  until  at  least  three  generations  have  passed.     In  Far-^ 
rukh&bad  a  man  cannot  marry  a  near  relation  or  the  descendant  of 
a  common  ancestor  or  of  a  blood  relation  on  the  Other's  or  mother's 
side  as  long  as  any  relationship  is  remembered ;  he  cannot  marry 
two  sisters  at  the  same  time,  but  he  may  marry  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife. 

4.  Marriage  customs  of  the  TeUs  are  of  the  usual  respectable  kind. 

All  except  the  By&hut,  allow  widow  marriage. 

Mftrriago  coBtoniB.  m  » 

There  are  usually  three  forms  of  marriage : 
Bj^dh,  Shddij  Ckarhaua  or  CharkikS,  when  the  marriage  takes  place 
according  to  the  orthodox  ritual  at  the  house  of  the  bride ;  dola 
when  the  ceremonies  are  done  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom ;  and 
dharauna  or  aagdi  for  widows.  Among  the  more  respectable  families 
the  preference  is  for  the  marriage  of  a  girl  in  infancy  {iunwdrt),  and 
it  is  considered  disreputable  to  keep  a  girl  who  has  menstruated 
(rajaitiala,  rafasula)   unmarried.     To  take  the  rules  in  Azamgarh 
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lings  of  the  aboriginal  races  they  acknowledge  Jakhai  Deota,  whose 
priest  is  a  Dhftnuk.  They  are  served  by  Brfihmans  of  the  usual 
ofl&ciant  classes.  They  cremate  theii-  dead  and  perform  tl»e  funeral 
rites  according  to  the  orthodox  ritual. 

6.  Their  special  business  is  the  manufacture  of  oil.,  and  in  almost 

every  baz&r  the  Teli  may  be  seen  driving  his 

^"""^Btotw.^  '^''^       li^*^®  blind-folded  ox  round  his  oil  mill.     But 

the  recent  extension  of  the  use  of  foreign 
mineral  oils  must  be  seriously  interfering  with  his  business.  Medi- 
cinal oils  are  made  by  the  Gandhi.  The  Teli  usually  makes  at  least 
thi-ee  kinds  of  oil.^  The  first  class  includes  linseed  {aUi,  iisi),  mus- 
tard {sarson),  poppy-seed  {ddnaposfa,  Haskk^aih),  black  mustard 
(iu^a)  mahudy  cocoanut  [gola  nary  a!)  ^  sesamum  (<f7),  eruea  sativa, 
{ldAi)y  safflower  {iutum)^  geAudn,  a  wheat  grass  yielding  grain,  and 
the  berries  of  the  n(m  tree  {nf/tiaurii.  These  are  all  crushed  and  oil 
expressed  from  tliem  in  the  ordinary  mill  {iolAu).  Castor  oil  (rendi 
Id  lei)  forms  a  class  in  itself.  The  third  class  consists  of  some  oils 
of  a  medicinal  nature^  such  as  that  from  the  almond  (bdddm). 
Those  who  work  the  oil  mill  treat  it  as  a  sort  of  fetish  and  a  repre- 
Bcntative  of  Mah&deva^  and  worship  it  at  the  Dasahra  festival. 
Many  of  them  have  taken  to  shopkeeping  of  various  kinds^  money- 
lending,  dealing  in  grain,  and  agriculture.  As  a  rule  Telis  will  eat 
goat's  flesh,  mutton,  fowls,  and  fish.  Those  of  the  Sribistav  sub-caste 
are  said  to  eat  pork.  They  will  drink  spirituous  liquor.  In  Azam- 
gaih  the  Barbhaiya  sub-caste  are  said  to  be  peculiar  in  refusing  to 
weai*  any  torn  clothes,  and  if  they  cannot  afEord  new  clothes  prefer 
to  go  partly  unclothed.  They  are  said  to  worship  like  Br&hmans. 
As  has  been  already  said,  the  social  position  of  the  Teli  is  not  a  high 
one.  Kahdn  Raja  Bhoj,  kahdn  Lakhu  ZV/tV— ''What  comparison  is 
there  between  a  real  gentleman  and  a  Teli  upstart  even  if  he  be  made 
of  money P"  Teli  kj/ajdnS  muihk  ki  tir/^— "What  can  a  Teli  know 
of  the  smell  of  musk  ?  *'  The  women  say  Teli  khasam  kiya  rnkha 
khdwi — '*  Marry  a  Teli  and  live  on  dry  crusts."  The  Teli's  ox  is, 
of  course,  proverbial,  Teli  ke  bail  ko  ghar  hi  koi  paehdt — "  Though 
he  stays  at  home  the  Teli's  ox  does  his  hundred  miles/'  and  Teli 
ka  bail  is  the  common  term  for  the  man  who  slaves  for  nothing. 

1  See  Hoey,  Monograipli^  191,  $q. 
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for  their  indolence,  aversion  to  Bcrvice^  and  incapacity  for  sustained 
field  labour,  and  they  have  never  been  in  the  position  of  serf  to 
any  landlord.  Had  this  been  the  case,  they  would  have  sunk  long 
ago  into  the  ranks  of  Arakhs,  Pasis,  Cham&rs,  Koris,  and  other 
Hindu  castes  of  the  lowest  rank,  who  serve  as  field  labourers  or 
bond-slaves  to  landlords  in  the  open  plain,  and  have  lost  the  free 
life  of  the  forest  which  Thftrus  still  enjoy/' 

3.  A  more  probable  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  it  with 
some  local  root.  Mr.  Knowles  says  that  it  comes  from  a  verb 
used  by  the  hillmen,  tidrna,  ^'  to  paddle  about ; ''  and  hence 
Thfiru  means  '^a  paddler. ''  By  another  account  t^dr  means 
"wine, ''  and  the  name  Thiru,  or  "  wine  bibber,  '^  was  given  them 
by  one  of  the  Kshatriya  Bajas  of  the  plains,  who,  when  he  in- 
vaded the  hill  country,  was  amazed  at  their  drunken  habits. 
"  Another  etymology, ''  says  Mr.  Nes6eld,  "  suggested  is  from 
tidr,  which,  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  lowest  classes,  but 
not  in  the  language  of  books,  signifies,  "  forest ; ''  and  thus  Tharu 
would  mean  **  man  of  the  forest, ''  a  name  which  correctly  des- 
cribes the  status  of  the  tribe.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  safer 
not  to  search  for  any  Hindi  etymology,  but  to  consider  the  name 
as  sprung  from  the  language  of  the  tribe  itself,  which  is  now  for 
the  most  part  obsolete.  An  aboriginal  name  imderived  from  any 
Sanskrit  or  neo-Sanskrit  source  is  the  fit  appellative  of  an  abori- 
ginal, casteless  and  un-Brahmanized  tribe  whose  customs  have 
been  only  slightly  modified  by  contact  with  those  of  the  Aryan 
invader.  '^ 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Thirus  has  formed  the  subject  of  much 

controversy.    One  account  is  thus  criven  by 

Tradifcions  of  origin.  ''  &  J 

Dr.  Buchanan:^ — "The  Gurkhas  seem  to 
have  been  soon  expelled  from  Magadha  by  a  paople  called  Th&ru^ 
who  are  said  to  have  descended  from  the  hills  and  extended  them« 
selves  over  every  part  north  of  the  GhAghra  at  least.  Of  this 
people  very  numerous  monuments  are  shown,  and  from  these  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  industrious,  powerful  race,  as  the 
number  of  great  buildings  in  brick  which  they  have  left  is  very 
considerable.  The  Thftrus,  in  fact,  pretend  to  be  the  proper  des- 
cendants of  the  Sun,  and  their  having  expelled  the  Gurkhas  from 
their  usurped  estates,  and  their  having  descended  for  that  pur- 

^Eattem  India,  II,  Ml,  iq* 
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the  ThSxus.^  Regarding  the  Chithor  stoiy,  Mr.  Nesfield  says:— 
'^  Some  Tharus  know  nothing  about  this  tradition^  and  those  who 
do  are  not  able  to  tell  you  whether  it  was  the  sack  by  Alsluddin 
(A.D.  1303),  or  that  by  Bahadur  Shih  (A.D.  1533),  or  that 
by  Akbar  (A.D.  1567).  The  story  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it; 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Tharus  in  connection  with  any  of 
these  events  is  made  by  the  Muhammadan  historians.  The  fie* 
tion  of  having  come  from  Rajputdna  was  invented  by  some  of 
the  clans  merely  to  raise  themselves  in  their  own  and  their  neigh- 
bour's estimation.  There  is  scarcely  a  hunting  tribe  or  caste  in 
Upper  India  which  has  not  set  up  a  similar  claim.  '^ ' 

6.  He  quotes  another  legend  which  centres  round  Rakshaor  Ri- 
khcswar,  their  patron  saint  or  founder.  ^'  Both  names  are  evidently 
corruptions  of  some  obsolete  Tharu  word  which  has  been  toned 
down  to  suit  the  Hindi  accent.  According  to  the  legend  in 
vogue  among  the  Th&rus  of  Kheri,  this  deified  founder  was  a  son 
of  the  renowned  aboriginal  King,  Raja  Ben  or  Vena,  whose  name 
is  still  rife  in  many  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Upper  India  and  Bih&r, 
as  one  who  held  the  rank  and  title  of  Chakravartti  or  universal 
Emperor  in  the  olden  time.  In  Manu's  Institutas '  he  is  stig- 
matised as  the  first  king  who  allowed  a  man  to  many  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother.  According  to  Manu  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  unbridled  lusts.  According  to  the  Vishnu  Purina, 
he  was  beaten  to  death  by  a  gang  of  saintly  men  armed  with 
blades  of  holy  grass,  all  of  which  had  been  consecrated  with  magic 
words.  Benbans  is  still  a  title  of  several  Dravidian  tribes  on  the 
Vindhyan  range.  Rikheswar  or  Raksha  was  banished,  it  is 
said,  from  his  father's  court,  and  ordered,  with  his  band  of  male 
followers,  to  seek  for  a  new  home  in  the  north,  from  which  they 
were  never  to  return.  Setting  out  on  their  wanderings,  they 
took  as  their  wives  any  women  whom  they  could  steal  or  capture 
on  the  road,  and  in  this  way  the  Th&ru  tribe  was  founded.  It 
was  not  till  they  had  reached  the  Sub-Himftlayan  forest,  in  which 
they  still  dwell,  that  they  decided  to  rest  and  settle.  The  soul 
of  Raksha  is  still  believed  to  hover  among  the  people  of  his  tribe, 
just  as  in  ancient  days   he  led  them  safely  through  the  wide 

1  Mr.  £.  Colyin,  Ceruus  Report,  North-  West  Provinces,  18C5,  I,   Appondlz  60, 

^Loc.  ct^,  83. 
'IX.66. 
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daughters  of  Eve  by  their  love  of  finery.  They  love  to  adorn 
themselves  with  heavy  silver  armlefcs,  bracelets^  anklets^  nose-rings 
and  necklaces  of  beads  and  many  coloured  shells.  They  wear  their 
long  black  hair,  not  tied  up  in  a  knot,  but  rolled  into  a  long  horn 
behind.  A  more  frequent  application  of  water  would  make  their 
bright  yellow  skins  look  more  &ir  and  healthy.  Their  toe  and 
finger  nails  are  nearly  all  destroyed  fi'om  being  so  constantly  soaked 
in  water  duiing  the  rice-sowing  season.'^ 

9.  The  most  probable  explanation  based  on  the  available 
evidence  seems  to  be  that  the  Th&rus  are  originally  a  Dravidian 
race  who,  by  alliances  with  Nep&lese  and  other  hill  races^  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  Mongolian  physiognomy. 

10.  As  might  have  been   expected   from  the  wandering  habits 

of  the  Th&rus  and  the  varying  influences  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed,   they  tend  to 
break  up  into  a  nupiber  of  sub-tribes  which  are  very    intricate 
and  not  easily  analysed.     Those  in  Muhamdi   of  Kheri  are  said 
to    be  divided    into  three  endogamous  groups :  Bina,  Bat&r,   and 
Malwariya ;  the  last  of  whom  take  their  name  from  Malw&ra,  a 
province    of  the   Tarai,   lying  east  of   Kanchanpur.      In   Gondai 
according  to  Mr.  Carnegy,^    they  have    six  endogamous  groups : 
('0   Gurbans   Katheriya,  who   are   said  to  take  their  name  from 
being  of  the  race  of  Guru   Bikheswar.     They  used  to  wear  the 
Br&hmanical  thread,  but  do  not  do  so  now.     They  drink  spirits, 
eat  flesh  and  fish,   but  not  pork,  and  they  employ  washermen, 
barbers,  and  oil-pressers.     They  many  by  the  rites  of   iilak  and 
phalddn  ;   (h)  Dingoriya  or  Dingariya,  who  rear  pigs  and  poultry, 
shave  themselves  and  wash  their  own  clothes,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose the   ashes   of  the   dian  tree   [Terminalia   alata   iomenioMo). 
They  remove  dead  cattle  with  their  own  hands,  and  are  their  own 
oil-pressers.     They  disregard  all  marriage  ceremonies,  and  all  that  . 
is  necessaiy  is  for  the  friends  t.o  assemble,  kill  and  eat  a  pig,  and 
make  the  girl  over  to  her  husband.    They  will  smoke,  but  will 
not  eat  with  the  M&njhi  Musahras ;    (e)  Tharkomahra,  who  per- 
form the  same  mean  occupations  and  ceremonies  as  the  Dingoriya, 
but  in  addition  they  make  earthen  vessels,  and  they  smoke  with 
none  of  the  other  sub-tribes ;  the  name  is  a  oorruption  of  Th&m- 
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by  Mr.  Benett/  and  is  confirmed  by  a  correspondent  from  the 
Oonda  district,  who  does  not,  however,  admit  that  the  Dangariyas 
abstain  from  pork.  The  names  of  the  sub-sections,  according  to 
another  authority  in  the  Gonda  district,  are  P&rabiya,  Dangariya 
Eathariya,  Amara,  Tharjogi,  Khuna,  and  Dingar.  A  corres- 
pondent from  Kheri  gives  them  as  Gorhwaliya,  Fachhihan  or 
"  Western,  '*  Malwariya,  Dangariya,  Suhaniya,  and  Rfiji,  which 
last  is  usually  regarded  as  a  separate  tribe.  In  Gk>rakhpur,  besides 
the  list  already  given,  another  enumeration  as  follows  was  furnished : 
Pachh&ha  (Bai*ka,  Chhutka),  Kathariya,  Dangariya,  Khon,  Khu- 
siya,  Marchaha,  Kachla^  Kanphata,  Sarkohar,  Nawalpuriha 
The  Tharus  of  Kumaun  gave  another  list  which  contains  only  five 
names  :  Thar,  Batta,  Mahtam,  Bawat,  and  Barwaik ;  the  last  three 
of  which  seem  to  depend  merely  on  status.  The  Tharus  of 
Bhinga,  on  the  edge  of  the  Bahraich  district,  gave  another  list 
containing  seven  names  :  Dangariya,  Kathariya,  Khond,  Dakhar, 
Raji,  Musahar,  Bot.  In  another  part  of  the  Bahr&ich  district 
the  names  given  were  Kusmaha,  Eathariya,  Bantar,  Dakhar, 
Dundwar,  Eachla,  Rotar,  and  Jogi. 

13.  Another  carefully  prepared  list  comes  from  BalrHmpur  in 
the  Gonda  district.  It  gives  Dangwariya,  Eatheriya,  Umra, 
Jogi,  Dhaker,  Purabiya,  Batar,  Ehusiya,  Dhimar,  Unchdib 
Eumhar,  Ehfin,  Rautar,  Detwar,  Euchhila,  Rajbatfir,  Dhak- 
wal,  ManJaha,  Musahar,  Dendw&r,  Pradhan,  Boksa.  Of  these 
it  is  said  that  the  Dangwariya  take  their  name  from  a  place  called 
Dang,  which  is  somewhere  in  Nep&l ;  the  Eathariya  from  a  place 
called  Eathar  in  Deokhur.  Of  the  Umra  it  is  said  that  the  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Dayamfir,  "  root  of  mercy/'  the  title  of  the  Eshat- 
riya  Chief  who  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Th&rus  and 
finally  joined  them.  Of  the  Jogi  Th&rus  the  legend  runs  that  a 
S&dhu  once  kept  a  woman  of  the  Th&ini  tribe  as  his  mistress,  and  their 
descendants  became  known  as  Jogi  ThSru.  They  still  perform  some 
of  the  rites  of  the  Jogis.  Thus,  they  bury  their  dead  and  erect  over 
the  grave  a  mound  (sawddh).  They  eat  and  drink  from  the  hands 
of  the  Dangwariya  ThArus ;  but  the  Dangwariyas  will  not  take 
food  from  their  hands.  This  is  rather  like  the  relation  of  the 
Patdris  and  MAnjhis.    Formerly  it  is  said  that  they  used  to  admit 
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should  be  added^  however,  that  so  long  as  the  contract  between  the 
tnan  and  woman  lasts,  the  latter  is  as  chaste  and  faithful  as  any 
wife  could  be.''  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that  some 
of  theTharus  repudiate  the  idea  that  pre-nuptial  license  or  anything 
in  the  form  of  communal  marriage  is  tolerated. 

16.  The  usual  age  for  marriage  on  the  woman's  part  is  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  a  man  usually  makes  his  6rst  marriage  at 
about  that  age.     The  Bengal  ThSrus  practise  both  infant  and  adult 
marriage  and  one  sub-division  of  them  are  said  to  tolerate  sexual 
intercourse  before  marriage.^   There  is  no  betrothal  in  infancy,  except 
among  some  clans  which  have  come  more   completely  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  Hinduism.   According  to  Mr.  Nesfield,  **  the  marriage  con- 
ti*act  is  arranged,  not  by  the  pai*ties  themselves,  but  by   the  fathers 
on  either  side  ;  and  the  pair  for  whom  the  negotiation  is  made  have 
no  power  either  to  choose  or  refuse.     The  father  of  the  youth  goes 
over  to  the  village  or  clan  in  which  the  father  of  the  young  woman 
resides,  and  after  making  his  proposals  for  the  price  to  be   paid  for 
her,  offers  him  a  drink  of  wine,  and  if  the  present  is  accepted,  the 
bargain  is  closed.     The  contract  once  made   is   faithfully   kept  by 
both  parties.  The  price  paid  for  the  woman  may  be  in  cash  or 
kind,  and  its  value  depends  on  the  means  of  the  purchaser  or  the 
attractiveness      of    the    woman.''     In   Bih&r '  the  bride-price  is 
supposed   to  be   nine   rupees,  but  is  liable  to  vaiy  according  to  the 
means  of  the  family.     ''  The  choice  of  the  bride  is  limited  by  the 
rule  of  exogamy  ;  in   other  words  she  must  not  be  a  blood  relation 
to  the  husband  chosen  for  her,  nor  of  the  same  village,  but  of  some 
outside  village  or  clan.     Wife  capture  is  secretly  practised  to  some 
extent  among  the  Thftrus.     Thay  have  been  known  to  carry  off  girls 
by    stealth  from  the  Bhuksa  tribe  conterminous  with  their  own 
borders  on  the  S&rda  river,  and  from  the  Ntpalese  tribes  Uving  on 
the  outer  spurs  of  the  Him&laya  mountains ;    and   this  practice  of 
getting  wives  from  Nepftl  will  explain  the  slightly  Mongolian  oast 
of  face  which  has  now  become  rather  oommoni  though  not  universal, 
among  the  Tharu  tribe.     But  though  the  &ct  of  wife  capture  has 
become  almost  obsolete,  the  form  is  still  preserved  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  bride  is  conducted  to  her  new  home.    The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  never  goes  to  take  her  away  from  her  own  clan  or  village 


1  Biflley*  loe.  Ht,  II,  814. 
s  Ibid,  II,  8U. 
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who  has  lately  died,  saying  '  Oh  I  my  father  is  dead  I 
*0h|  my  brother  is  dead  '  are  very  marked;  as  is  the  fight 
with  sticks  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Finally  we 
have  the  inile  that  after  the  ceremonial  goings  and  comings  are 
over,  the  wife  must  never  visit  her  father's  house  without 
his  special  leave,  and  the  fact  that  the  village  into  which  his 
daughter  is  married  is  utterly  tabooed  for  her  father,  her  elder 
brother,  and  all  her  near  elder  relatives.  They  may  not  go  into  it, 
or  even  drink  water  from  a  well  in  that  village,  for  it  is  shameful 
to  take  anything  from  one^s  daughter  or  her  belongings.  Even  her 
more  distant  elder  relations  will  not  eat  or  drink  from  the  house 
into  which  the  girl  is  married,  though  they  do  not  taboo  the  whole 
village.  The  boy's  father  can  go  to  the  girl's  village  by  leave  of 
her  father,  but  not  without.  Similarly,  all  words  denoting  male 
relations  by  marriage  are  commonly  used  as  terms  of  abuse,  as,  for 
instance,  antra ^  sdla,  baknoi,jamdi,  or  &ther-in-law,  wife's  brother^ 
sister's  husband,  and  daughter's  husband.  Of  these  the  first  two 
are  considered  so  offensive  that  they  are  seldom  used  in  their  ordi- 
nary  sense/'  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Ibbetson,  as  thus  given,  have  been  disputed.^ 

18.  Among  the  Th&rus,  to  complete  the  analogy  to  the  old 
custom  of  wife  capture,  there  is  no  celebration  of  nuptial  ceremonies 
after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  have  come  to  their  journey's  end» 
As  soon  as  they  enter  the  house  appointed  for  they  are,  ipio/aeio, 
man  and  wife.  Mr.  Risley  '  remarks  that  slight  traces  of  the 
form  of  capture  may  perhaps  be  discerned  in  the  ritual,  but  these 
are  not  very  maiked  among  the  Thftms  of  Bib&r.  "  BrAhmans 
officiate  as  priests,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  bride  usually  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  the  Mardaniya  and  Chit* 
waniya  sub-tribes  the  bridegroom's  party,  instead  of  being  enter- 
tained by  the  bride's  people,  are  expected  to  feast  the  latter  for 
three  days  before  the  bride  is  produced.  No  second  ceremony 
{^auna)  is  performed  when  the  bride  goes  finally  to  live  with  her 
husband.  When  she  is  married  as  an  adult,  she  goes  to  her  hus"* 
band  at  once,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  deemed  proper  for  her  to  spend 
one  night  at  her  husband's  house  immediately  after  marriage.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  visit  she  and  the  relations  who  accompany  her 


>  Panjdh  Centus  Report,  I,  d3C. 
:  Loc.  cit.,  II,  814,  $q. 
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third  day  she  is  allowed  to  drink  as  much  wine  as  she  desires^  and 
some  is  rubbed  over  her  body.  Tharu  women  assist  each  other  at 
the  time  of  childbirth.  They  are  said  to  be  very  skilful  in  mid- 
wifery, and  Cham&r  women  are  not  employed  for  such  purposes  as 
among  Hindus.  They  have  a  form  of  lustral  ceremony  or  baptism 
for  the  benefit  of  new-bom  babes.  On  the  day  of  its  birth  the 
child  is  immersed  in  water,  while  the  oldest  man  in  the  family 
pronounces  over  it  certain  auspicious  words.  After  the  immersion 
ceremony  is  over^  the  child  is  fumigated  with  fire  and  smoke  ;  a 
tuft  of  dry  kdns  or  kusa  grass  is  dug  out  by  the  roots.  After 
placing  the  head  of  a  snake  and  the  sting  of  a  scorpion  inside  the 
tuft,  they  set  it  on  fire^  holding  the  flame  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  the  child  is  lying.  The  ingi*edients  taken  from  the 
snake  and  scorpion  are  intended  to  render  the  child  proof  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  against  the  attack  of  secret  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  An  iron  tool  is  kept  in  the  room  where  the  child  sleeps  to 
avert  the  Evil  Eye.  When  the  child  is  four  or  five  months  old,  a 
name  is  selected  for  it,  and  this  is  bestowed  before  an  assembly  of 
friends  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  household.  '^ 

23.  Among  the  more  Hinduised  Tharus  of  Gonda,  a  Cham&rin  is 
sometimes  called  in  at  births,  and  after  six  days  her  place  is  taken  by 
the  wife  of  the  barber.  All  Th&rus,  except  the  Kathariyas,  staiTe  the 
mother  after  delivery,  and  she  is  not  fed  without  a  preparatory  offering 
of  laddu  sweetmeats  to  Bhagawati.  On  the  twelfth  day  the 
birth  pollution  is  removed  by  a  bath.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
couvade. 

24.  Among  the  Th&i*us  if  a  man  is  childless,  he  adopts  one  of 

his    nephews,  in  preference  the   son  of  his 

Adoption. 

elder  brother.  He  assembles  the  clansman 
and  taking  the  boy  in  his  lap,  he  puts  his  cap  on  his  head,  which 
signifies  that  he  is  his  son.  Among  the  Dangwariya  sept  in 
Gonda,  when  a  man  marries  a  widow  he  very  often  adopts  her  son 
by  her  first  marriage,  and  the  son  thus  adopted  receives  a  larger 
share  of  the  inheritance  than  the  issue  of  the  marriage  with  his 
mother. 

25.  Earth  burial  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  way  in  which  the 

ThArus  formerly  disposed  of  their  dead ;  but 

Death  onitoms. 

cremation  is  now  taking  its  place,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  die  of  cholera  or  small-pox ;  these  are  always 
interred. 
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occupant,  and  it  lives  there  to  bless  those  whom  it  has  left  behind. 
At  periods  of  three  or  six  months  after  the  death,  the  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  deceased  assemble  round  his  grave  or  temple 
and  make  an  effigy  in  clay^  parts  of  which  are  painted  in  various 
colours,  intended  to  reproduce  the  appearance  of  resuscitated  life. 
His  worshippers  fall  down  weeping  and  wailing  before  the  imagOi 
and  place  ofEerings  of  cooked  flesh  and  wine  at  its  feet.  Presently, 
at  a  given  signal,  as  soon  as  the  soul  of  the  dead  is  believed  to 
have  been  propitiated  by  the  scent  of  roast  meat  and  the  fumes 
of  wine,  they  commence  to  dance  and  sing  with  every  expression 
of  joy  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  are  closed  with  consuming 
the  solid  parts  of  the  offering/' 

27.  According  to  another  account  from  Gonda,  the  dead  are  cre- 
mated, except  those  who  have  died  without  heirs,  and  these  are  buried. 
The  Jogi  Tharus,  afi  already  stated,  raise  a  mound  (samddh)  over 
the  graves  of  their  dead.  When  a  coi'pse  is  cremated,  they  bury  the 
ashes  on  the  spot  or  throw  them  into  a  neighbouring  stream.  Only 
a  few,  who  are  more  completely  Hinduised,  carry  the  bones  to  the 
Ganges.  When  a  person  dies  of  pestilence,  the  body  is  buried  for 
the  time,  and,  when  the  plague  is  over,  disinterred  and  cremated. 
They  shave  the  hair  of  the  corpse,  cut  the  nails,  bathe  it,  and  rub 
it  with  ublan,  consisting  of  ground  mustard  mixed  with  turmeric 
and  water.  It  is  then  carried  on  a  cot  to  the  cremation  ground. 
The  mourners  take  with  them  some  pulse,  rice,  ghi,  and  some 
earthen  vessels.  Before  the  corpse  is  burnt,  they  make  two  fire- 
places on  which  they  place  two  vessels,  in  which  each  oE  the 
mourners,  by  turn,  cooks  some  rice  and  pulse.  Then  the  corpse  is 
placed  upon  the  pyre,  and  the  chief  mourner  walks  seven  times 
round  it  and  sets  fire  to  it.  On  their  return  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  his  widow  and  children  wash  some  copper  pice  in  water 
and  sprinkle  it  over  the  party  of  mourners.  The  relatives  supply 
some  spirits  and  the  friends  skarbaty  which  are  mixed  together  and 
drunk  by  all  presei  t.  The  man  who  bums  the  pyre  secludes 
himself  ten  days  in  Ihe  case  of  a  dead  man  and  nine  days  for  a 
woman.  The  Eathariya  and  Dangwariya  septs  keep  a  lamp 
burning  in  the  house  for  ten  days  after  the  death  to  give  light  to 
the  ghost  when  it  comes  to  visit  its  home.  On  the  tenth  day  they 
feast  their  clansmen,  and  on  the  thirteenth  Brihmans.  The  other 
Tharus  pai-form  the  rites  in  the  ordinary  Hindu  way. 
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Rikhmun   of  the  Musahar   Bhuiyas.     Malignant    spiritfi  **  ism$m 
fever,   ague,  cough,   dysenteiy,  fainting,   headache,   madness,  \mii 
dreams,  and  pains  of  all  sorts.    In  fact  the  Tharus  have  no  conceptk/ry 
of  natural  disease,  and  no  belief  in  natural  death,  except  what  is 
faintly  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  physical  decay.     Their  st«t«, 
therefore,   would  be  one  of  utter   helplessness,  were  it  not  for  the 
reputed  skill  of  medium  men  or  sorcerers,   who  profess  to  have  the 
power  to  control  the   spirits  of  the  air,  or  to  interpret  their  griev* 
ances   or   wants.     In  the  Thani    language  these  men    are  called 
Bararar ;  but  the  titles  of   Guru,  Gurua,  Bhagat,  Nyotya,  Ojliait, 
all  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Hindi,  are  now  in  common  u^r, 
though  even  of  these  the  last  two  are  probably  of  aboriginal  or  uijix- 
Sanskritic  origin.     The  power  of  the  medicine  man   is  tremenduui-. 
He  has  a  host  of  liege   spirits  at  his  command.     Not  only  can    L* 
expel   a  fiend  from  the  body  of  a  sufferer,  but  he  can    piixluv* 
suffering  or  death  by   driving  a  malignant   spirit  into  tlio    bv<J  v  v^ 
his  foe.    In  order  to  exorcise  an  evil  spirit,  he  hold«  in  hin  id '  ii^u^ 
some  ashes  of  cowdung,  or  grains  of  mustard  seed,   or   wn*i    ui^^. 
and  after  breathing  some  mystical  viitue  into  them  by  11^4;  utj^^^i.^ 
of  a  spell,  he  causes  the  patient  to  eat  them,  or  luu»  ii^^u*  ^^.^.^y 
to  his  arm.     One  of  the  spells  uttered  at  such  tiuicir  m  ^  >y  ,^^ 
It  is  addressed  to  K41ika,  the  Tharu  goddess  of  d«ati  >!^  >*»>v^^^, 
of  the  magical  arts  :— 

Gurhai  Gur  sair,  Gur  tantra  mantra,  Gur  ; 

Lakhai  niranjan  ;  ioka  sohai  phulka  bhdr  ; 

Hamka  tohai  gun  vtdjfa  kai  bhdr  ; 

Yahdn  kai  vidi/a  nakin, 

Kdmru  Kd/n  kai  vidya  ; 

Jnise  rtdya  Kdmru  Kdm  kai  Idffai,  wait4  Ud00  j^^ 

The  language  is  that  of  bad  and  scarcely  ii4«U^p(^  ^^   . 
may  be  rendered  thus : — 

^*  The  Guru  Kftlika  is  great ;  she  is  ^s^ytJunnf^  -lu- 
deeds  {Unird) ;  she  is  magic  by  words  (nuiMi^^.  a^  ^  '^ 
the  way  to  relief.  Thou,  O  Kalika,  deseriii^;^^^  '  '''^'''  '' 
flowers  !  I  too  deserve  to  be  heaped  with  secret  ^ti^  #.  ^  ''' ' 
of  Kamru  K&m,  not  the  wisdom  of  the  eom^t^.  ^^^  >V^/** 
the  knowledge  of  KImru  Kim  produces,  tmh^g^^^  ^'*''  ^^ 
ledge  produce  also.  '*  f  ^  ^* 

81.  Mr.  Knowles  *  says :—  "  Their  reliyMjai^^^ 

>  Loc,  cxU^  212,  *'  ^ 
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Great  God. '  He^  like  his  spouse^  is  a  god  of  destruction  and  thirst 
for  blood.  But  he  is  chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Tharus  as  the 
author  of  reproduction^  of  which  a  stone  lingam^  as  among  Hindus^ 
is  made  the  symbol.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  for  a  Thani 
to  erect  a  mud  mound  in  front  of  his  house,  and  fix  an  upright  pole 
in  the  centre,  to  represent  the  presence  of  this  phallic  divinity. 
Nature  worship  among  Tharus  is  represented  by  two  deities  of 
some  importance.  One  is  Madhu  the  god  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
specially  of  the  rice  wine  made  by  themselves.  He  represents 
the  goddess  Varunani,  Varuni,  Mada  or  Sura  of  Vaishna\'ism.* 
The  other  is  Dharchandi,  *  the  patroness  of  cattle, '  though  her 
name  would  imply  that  she  was  at  first  intended  to  personate  the 
Earth.  Her  shrine,  like  those  of  the  deities  already  named,  is  a 
mound  of  c^ay.  The  mound  dedicated  to  Dharchandi  is  studded 
with  short  wooden  crosses,  on  which  rice,  pulse,  and  other 
produce  of  the  fields  are  offered,  and  always  on  plates  of  leaf.  Her 
shrine  is  so  placed  that  all  the  cattle  of  the  village,  together  with 
the  swine,  sheep,  and  goats,  pass  it  on  going  out  to  graze,  and  repass 
it  on  their  return.  When  the  cattle  sicken  or  die,  larger  and  more 
valuable  offerings  are  made.  Neither  of  these  deities  is  known  or 
worshipped  by  other  natives  of  Upper  India."  In  Champftran, 
Kudn  is  worshipped  as  a  village  deity  by  casting  sweetmeats  down 
a  well  (kudu)  and  smearing  vermilion  on  its  rim.^ 

34.  In  Gonda,  besides  the  worship  of  Mahadeva  and  Bhdga- 
wati,  the  Jogi  Thiinis  worship  a  deified  worthy  known  as  Ratinath. 
They  have  also  minor  village  deities,  known  as  Garar  Bir,  Kflli, 
and  Deohar,  or  the  collective  village  pantheon.  Bh&gawati  is  wor- 
shipped on  the  tenth  of  Kuar  with  a  sacrifice  of  a  pig  or  a  fowl  and 
with  an  offering  of  milk  and  wine.  At  the  same  time  the  brethren 
are  fed  on  sweetmeat.  If  there  are  several  Th&ru  families  in  a 
village,  they  will  each  feed  the  brethren  on  successive  days.  Those 
who  are  poor  feed  only  one  member  of  each  family  of  the  brethren. 
Mahadeva  is  worshipped  daily  with  an  offering  of  sandal,  washed 
rice  (ackAat),  flowers,  incense,  alighted  lamp,  and  water.  The  wor* 
ship  of  Gai'ar  Bir  and  Kftli  is  done  in  the  months  of  Jeth,  Bhidon, 
and  Aghan.  In  the  months  of  Jeth  and  Bh&don  the  offering  con- 
sists of  a  pig,  goat,  ram,  fowl,  wine,  and  milk.     In  Aghan  they 


I  Monier- Williams,  Brdhmanism  andU%ndui$m,  106. 
'  Bialoy  Joe.  cit.,  IT,  316. 
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that  the  same  gods  and  demi-gods  are  not  honoured  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  and  that  the  Thams  have  retained  the  old  phallic  emblem, 
which  among  Hindus  has  gone  entirely  out  of  use/'  ^  As  has  been 
shown  elsewhere^'  this  probably  represents  a  more  primitive  form 
of  the  usage  than  that  at  present  prevailing  among  Hindus.  We 
have  met  a  similar  usage  among  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  Mirzapur, 
who  burn  the  old  year  (sambat  jaldna)  in  the  form  of  a  stake.  In 
Gorakhpur,  where  the  Th&rus  have  come  more  completely  under 
Brihmanical  influence,  they  observe  all  the  oi*dinAry  Hindu 
festivals. 

38.  Mr.  Nesfield  ^  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  social 

life  of  the  Th&rus.     They   Uve  by  hunting 

^"^^cJ^tiSn."*^         and    fishing,    gathering    forest    fruits    and 

vegetables,  grazing  cows  and  buffaloes,  mak« 
ing  gM,  keeping  pigs,  fowls,  and  goats,  and  practising  a  rude  form 
of  agriculture.  ^*  As  hunters  they  despise  and  shun  such  vermin 
as  jackals,  snakes,  and  lizards.  The  animals  which  they  chiefly 
hunt  are  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and  other  large 
game  in  which  their  forests  still  abound.  They  also  lay  snares  for 
the  porcupine  (saAi)  and  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  considered  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pig.  Sometimes,  but  only  when 
they  ai'e  pressed  for  food,  they  will  eat  field  rats.  They  are  fond 
of  hares  when  they  can  catch  them,  and  they  are  not  averse  to 
the  flesh  of  the  river  tortoise.  When  the  stock  of  meat  happens 
to  become  larger  than  they  can  consume  at  once,  their  mode  of 
preserving  it  is  by  cutting  it  into  strips  and  drjring  it  in  the  sun.^' 

89.  Mr.  Knowles  ^  remarks  that  though  the  men  and  boys  go 
about  almost  in  a  nude  state,  with  only  a  pieoe  of  eloth  bung  loose 
in  front,  held  by  a  string  &8tened  round  the  waist,  yet  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  tribe  are  so  well  clothed  that  only  the  arms  and 
feet  are  left  exposed. 

40.  In  Gonda  they  eat  pork,  and  the  flesh  of  deer  and  those 
cloven-footed  animals  which  ordinary  Hindus  eat,  fowls,  fish,  both 
scaled  and  scaleless,  tortoises,  rats  and  hares.  They  will  not  eat 
beef,  or  the  flesh  of  the  monkey,  crocodile,  snake,  lizard,  jackal,  and 


>  Netfield,  loe.  cU.,  SO. 

*  Introduelian  to  Papular  R§Ugioii  and  FolkhM,  891,  iq> 
*Loc.ctl.,  3,  $qq» 
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41.  Their  villages,  according  to  Mr.  Knowles,*  are  from  one 

to  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  the 

Villages  and  honaes.  n         j       r  j  mi. 

honses  are  all  made  of  wood  or  grass.     The 

outside  grass   walls  of  each  house  are  plastered  over  with  red  mud. 

They  never  use  cowdung  for  this  and  other  household  purposes  as 

is  usual  with  the  people  outside  the  jungle  ;  that  they  use  only  for 

manure.      The  cattle  sheds  are  protected  from  beasts  of  prey  by 

strong  wooden  palings.      The  wells  in  the  village  are  kept  from 

falling  in  by   boards  being  let  down  and  fastened  together.    The 

houses  are  large,  cool  and  commodious,  and  generally  raised  on  poles, 

like  those  of  the  Dyaks  described  by  Mr.  Wallace,*  in  order  to 

protect  the  inmates  from  damp  and  malaria.     They  contain  large 

jars  of  red  clay  in  which  food  grain  and  seed  rice  are  kept      Dr. 

Buchanan  ^   remarks  that  **  the  huts  of  the  Tharus  have  straight 

ridges,  and  in  general  are  much  wider  and  longer  than  those  of 

other   natives.     But  one  hut  usually  serves  as  the  residence  of  a 

family,  which  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  District  would  have 

three  or  four  huts  round  a  yard.     On  one  side  of  the  hut  is  usually 

a  garden,  neatly  fenced  and  containing  tobacco,  mustard  and  a  few 

plantain  trees.    The  Tharus  keep  cows,  bufEaloes,  sheep,  goats,  fowls, 

and  pigeons,  and  this  live-stock  occupies  an  open  end  of  their  hut 

separated  from  the  dwelling  apartments  by  a  hurdle  wall/^ 

42.  **  Every  little  village,''  writes  Mr.  Nesfield*  *'is  a  self- 
governing  community.  Disputes  are  decided  by  a  council  of  elders, 
and  this  is  sometimes  presided  over  by  a  headman  who,  in  the  Thiru 
language,  was  formerly  called  Barw&ik,  but  who  is  now  dubbed  even 
by  themselves  with  the  ordinary  Hindu  title  of  Chaudhari.  The 
office  of  headman  is  not  hereditary.  The  man  selected  is  one  whose 
age,  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  magical  and  medicinal  arts 
entitle  him  to  more  respect  than  the  rest ;  and  he  acquires  the  status 
of  headman  by  tacit  consent  and  not  by  formal  election.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  council  or  the  headman  are  obeyed  unreservedly  ;  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a  Th&ru  taking  a  fellow  tribesman 
before  a  tribunal  outside  his  own  community.  Litigation  between 
Tharus  and  Hindus  is  equally  unknown.  Amongst  themselves  the 
Tharus  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  peaceful  and  good-natured  race, 

i  hoc,  ct<.,  211. 
'  Malay  archiptlago^  59. 
s  EatUm  India,  II,  -10. 
*  Loc,  cit.f  6,  Bq. 
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obscene  wit  of  the  leading  actor.  These  scenes  were  invariably  the 
vehicle  of  satire,  and  the  Brahmans  of  the  plains  and  Sir  Jang 
Bah&dur  of  Nep&l  were  visited  with  nnsparing  ridicule."  ^ 

46.  They  make  their  principal  intoxicating  drinks  from  rice.   This 
.     ,  rice  liquor  is  drank  more  or  less  every  day,  and 

Intoxioating  drinks.  ^  .  ^       j  ^ 

every  membor  of  the  family — from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest — drinks  it.  "  They  say  by  only  thus  drinking 
they  can  be  kept  alive  in  these  forests,  especially  in  the  rains.  The 
water  in  the  village  wells  is  certainly  not  fit  to  drink  without  some 
disinfecting  process,  and  the  Tharus  themselves  say  that  drinking 
it  would  kill  a  den  or  person  living  outside  the  forest  in  a  week« 
Of  course  they  drink  to  excess  on  special  ocoafiions.  Every  now 
and  then  they  have  a  big  ndeh  or  dance  of  a  very  degrading  kind. 
In  it  they  act  a  regular  play  in  which  there  is  a  plot  and  a  grand 
finale.  A  Nepal  prince  who  carries  ofE  a  beautiful  Th&ru  girl  figures 
in  it.  The  women  take  part  in  it,  and  I  am  told  the  curtain  had 
better  &11  over  the  last  act.'' ' 

47.  Like  all  secluded  races  the  Tharus  are  notorious  for  witch- 

craft and  in  the  plains,  Thftruhat  or  ''  the 

Soroeiy  and  witonoraft.      ^  i       ••    .  <•  •    « 

Tnaru  country''  is  a  synonym  for  witch 
land.  '*  Every  Thfiru  woman,  '*  says  Mr.  Enowles,'  '*  after  the 
marriageable  age,  is  supposed  by  those  who  live  outside  the  Th&ru 
country  to  possess  the  iona  or  power  of  the  Evil  Eye  to  bewitch  and 
enchant ;  so  that  she  has  the  power  to  turn  a  dtti  or  stranger 
into  a  wild  animal  or  destroy  him  slowly  by  consumptive  fever< 
This,  I  find,  is  one  reason  why  all  the  natives  outside  the  forest 
dread  the  Th&ras  and  fear  to  Uve  among  them  The  forest  officer 
has  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  carpenters  and  masons  to 
come  out  and  build  his  house,  because  they  were  afraid  of  l^hftm 
iona.  The  power  of  the  Evil  Eye  displays  itself  in  two  forms  :  the 
major  curse  being  known  as  lohua,  which  commences  with  violent 
wasting  away,  and  results  invariably  in  a  rapid  death.  For  the 
lesser  {be;),  recovery  may  be  expected ;  it  displays  itself  in  a  low 
fever  accompanied  with  diarrhcea.  The  fever  and  dysentery  of  the 
Tar&i  keep  the  superstition  alive.     Both  men  and  animals  are  sup- 


1  Oudh  Gauetteir,  III,  SOi. 

s  Knowlet,  loc,  cit.,  212.  It  has  been  irenerally  believed  that  the  TbArm  ar« 
proof  a^ainflt  malaria :  bnt  the  Bengal  retnrna  (CentiM  K«peri.  178)  ehowt  thiifc 
they  are  annenally  abort  liyed. 

*Loe.  cit.,  2li. 
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iThathera  ^—  (Probably  derived  from  Sanskrit  tashta-kdra,  ''  one 
Vrho  polishes '') — The  caste  of  braziers  and  makers  and  sellers  of  bi-ass 
and  copper  vessels.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  the  difference 
of  function  between  the  Easera  and  Thathera.  According  to  Mr. 
Nesfield  :  '  "  The  Easera's  speciality  lies  in  mixing  the  softer 
metals  (zinc^  copper^  and  tin)^  and  moulding  the  alloy  into  various 
shapes^  such  as  cups^  bowls,  plates,  etc.  The  Thathera^s  art  consists 
in  polishing  and  engraving  the  utensils  which  the  Kasera  supplies/' 
In  the  Fanj&b  it  would  seem  that  the  Kasera  is  the  capitalist  dealer, 
while  the  Thathera  is  the  skilled  artizan.'  But  these  functions 
seem  to  overlap,  and  in  Mirzapur  the  term  Thathera  seems  to  be 
more  generally  applied  to  the  craftsman  who  makes  ornaments  out 
of  the  alloy  known  as  phiil. 

2.  Curiously  enough,  there  is,  in  Oudh,  a  widespread  tradition 

that  the  Thatheras  were   lords  of  the  land 

Tradition  of  origin* 

before  the  B&jput  mvasion.*  Mr.  McMinn 
hazards  the  speculation  that  the  Thatheras  of  Oudh  legend  were 
Bhars  ;  others  say  that  they  were  Thams.  But  all  this  is 
mere  speculation,  and  we  really  know  nothing  as  to  the  people 
who  are  referred  to.  The  tribe  in  Mirzapur  say  that  they  came 
from  Bengal  some  three  or  four  generations  ago,  and  they  name  a 
place  called  Nasirganj  in  the  Shah&bad  District  as  thcii*  head 
quarters.  In  Lucknow  they  say  that  they  were  originally  Kshatri- 
yas,  and  they  have  the  stock  stoiy  that,  when  Parasurslma  destroyed 
the  Kshatriya  race,  one  of  their  women,  who  was  pregnant,  was 
protected  by  a  certain  Kamandala  Rishi|  and  that  her  offspring 
founded  the  caste  of  Thatheras.  They  add  that  their  original  home 
was  a  place  called  Ratanpur  in  the  Dakkhin.  In  Benares,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sherring/  they  wear  the  Br&hmanical  thread  and 
claim  to  hold  a  place  intermediate  between  the  Kshatriyas  and 
Yaisyas.     The  caste  is  obviously  purely  occupational. 

8*  The  internal  organization  of  the  caste  is  very  complex.    At 

the  last  Census   no  less  than  three  hundred 

Internal  orflranixation.  i    «  i  «    i    « 

and  fourteen   sub-castes  were  recorded,  but 


>  Based  on  enqniries  at  Minapnr  and  notes  by  M.  Chhot^  L41»  Lncknow  ; 
Pandit  Baldeo  PrasAd,  Deputy  Collector,  Cawnpnr. 

■  Brief  Vi€w,  29. 

t  Johnstone,  MimograTgih  <m  Brau  and  Copper  Ware,  17. 

« Elliott,  ChronicUeof  Undo,  25;  Oudh  GaM$tteer,l,  22,  221,  $q.  270,  275. 
Hardoi  SettUment  Report,  75,  85, 100, 165,  227. 

*  Hindu  Tfibee,  I,  2S1. 
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Distribution  of  ike  Thatheras  according  to  ik^  CemuM  of  189L 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Mnaal- 
m&ns. 

Total. 

Dehra  DAn  . 

• 

• 

• 

•                 • 

9 

••• 

9 

Sab&ranpnr 

■ 

• 

■ 

• 

71 

17 

88 

Mazaff&riiagHr 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

91 

262 

843 

Meerut         • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

37 

••• 

87 

Balandshahr 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 

t  •  • 

10 

Ali^rh         • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

129 

••■ 

129 

Matbnra 

t 

• 

■ 

• 

347 

... 

847 

Agn^  •         • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1S3 

••• 

138 

FarrDkb&Ud 

» 

• 

■ 

•                 • 

804 

••• 

804 

Mainpuri     • 

» 

•                 < 

» 

■ 

81 

••• 

81 

EtAwab 

1         I 

•                 1 

* 

• 

94 

••• 

94 

Etab   . 

1                         4 

t                 < 

1 

» 

89 

••• 

89 

Bareilly 

»                 a 

t                 « 

)                 a 

1                  • 

82 

... 

82 

Bijnor          • 

»                  4 

1 

• 

•                 • 

148 

216 

864 

BodAan        • 

•                 « 

1                    a 

1                 1 

• 

31 

••• 

81 

MorAd4bld  . 

« 

1 

t 

)                 • 

60 

.•• 

60 

Sb&bjabAopar       • 

• 

« 

« 

• 

866 

••1 

866 

Pilibbit 

• 

t 

« 

• 

29 

••• 

29 

Cawnpor      • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

247 

••• 

247 

Fatebpar     •        • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

402 

... 

402 

BAnda 

» 

• 

• 

• 

259 

... 

269 

Hamlrpur    • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

86 

••• 

86 

AllabAbAd    • 

• 

• 

« 

• 

1^98 

••« 

1,898 

JbAnai          • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

646 

••• 

546 

JAlaan 

• 

« 

« 

• 

87 

••• 

87 

Lalitpar       •        • 

• 

• 

« 

• 

187 

••• 

187 

THAVAI.  411  TIYAR,   TIAE. 

been  originally  a  Brahman^  who  was  degraded  because  he  took  to 
working  in  stone.  The  caste  is  purely  occupational  and  contains 
both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans ;  the  latter  say  that  their  first 
uitdd  or  teacher  was  Baba  Ibrahim,  or  &ther  Abraham.  The 
Hindu  branch  say  the  same  of  Viswakarma,  the  architect  of  the 
gods.  The  Muhammadan  branch  worship  their  tools  at  the  Id 
festival^  and  offer  sweetmeat  to  them.  The  Hindu  Thavais^  when 
they  commence  work  in  the  morning,  say  Finoakarma  ki  jay  ho, 
"  Glory  to  Viswakarma." 

Tiyafy  Tiar.  *  A  Dravidian  boating  and  fishing  tribe  in  the  East- 
em  Districts,  sometimes  classed  as  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Mallah.  The 
word  is  possibly  derived  from  Sanskrit  iivara,  *'  a  hunter  or  fisher- 
man." According  to  Mr.  Risley^s  account  ^  their  customs  on  the 
whole  correspond  with  those  of  the  alUed  fishing  and  boating  tribes. 
They  are  apparently  the  same  as  the  so-called  Teehurs  of  Oudh,  who 
furnish  one  of  the  stock  instances  of  communistic  marriage.  They 
are  said  to  '^  live  almost  indiscriminately  in  large  communities,  and 
even  when  two  people  are  regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nomi- 
nal/^ *  Though  there  may  be  considerable  laxity  of  sexual  inter- 
course among  a  people,  the  males  of  whom  Me  compelled  by  their 
profession  to  leave  the  women  for  considerable  intervals^  the  state- 
ment  is  perhaps  exaggerated.  The  Tiyars  also  furnish  one  of  the 
best  modem  cases  of  human  sacrifice.  The  account  given  by  Mr. 
Goad,'  after  describing  how  the  bodies  of  two  murdered  men  were 
found  in  1865  in  a  hut  in  the  Benares  district^  goes  on  to  say  :-« 
'^  Two  of  the  Tiyar  caste  had  been  down  to  Bengal  in  charge  of  some 
boats ;  when  they  returned  they  brought  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Tiyar  caste  calling  on  them  to  become  vegetarians  {biapafj;  they 
were  not  to  kill  fish^  nor  eat  them  any  more.  This  letter  appears  to 
have  been  circulated  among  the  Tiyar  caste  in  the  Benares,  Azam* 
garh,  and  Ghazipur  districts^  and  which  resulted  in  the  above  assem- 
blage, on  which  occasion  they  acted  a  regular  play  by  five  men  re- 
presenting five  deities,— Bftm,  Mah&bir,  Mah&deo  Senior  {iie.), 
Zetbut  {tie,),  and  Mahfideo  Junior  (itc.)— -that  is  to  say,  the  three 
defendants — Beni^  Pirthi  P&l,  and  Bassi    represented  the    deities 


1  TribeM  and  Caiiei,  $qq„  U,  828. 

3  Lubbook,  Origin  of  OivilUaHon  89,  quoting  V^aiaon  and  Kmje,  Ths  P§opU  of 
Indt'a,  II,  plate  85. 

'  Quoted  by  Dr.  CheTCrt,  UtdMoX  Jwriiprudeneo,  409,  $qq„  from  Lewin'f  Polite 
Guide,  205. 
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capital  till  about  1050  A.D.i  when  the  Tomars  returned  to  Delhi 
before  the  growing  power  of  the  Rathaurs ;  and  then  Anangp&l, 
the  Second^  rebuilt  the  city  and  erected  the  L&lkot  There  is  an 
inscription  of  his  on  the  iron  pillar,  dated  1052  A.D.,  and  just  a 
century  after  Anangpal  III  was  defeated  by  Yisala  Deva,  Chauhdn, 
in  1151-52  A.D.  The  history  of  the  dynasty  has  been  worked 
out  with  great  detail  by  General  Cunningham. 

2.  The  Tomar  dynasty  of  Ghwilior  was  founded  by  Bir  Sinh 
Deva,  who  was  probably  a  member  of  the  Delhi  family,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  annalists,  declared  his  independence  in  the  time  of 
Ala-ud-din  Khilji ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  dates,  and 
General  Cunningham  ^  believes  that  the  rise  of  the  Tomars  must 
have  taken  place  during  the  few  troubled  years  that  immediately 
preceded  the  invasion  of  Timiir.  His  successor,  Dungar  Sinh, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  1424,  raised  the  kingdom  to  great 
prosperity  and  began  the  great  rock  sculptures.  Their  power 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  reign  of  Man  Sinh,  who  succeeded  in  1486 
A.D.,  and  the  kingdom  was  finally  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Lodi 
in  1519  A.D.,  who  captured  the  capital. 

3.  In  these  Provinces  the  present  status  of  the  clan  does  not 
correspond  with  the  splendour  of  its  traditions.  The  Janghftra  of 
Budftun  claim  to  be  of  this  stock ;  but  their  genealogical  lists  do 
not  substantiate  their  assertion.  They  fix  their  immigration  in  the 
time  of  Shah&b-ud*din  (1202— 1206  A.D.).  In  Mor&dtLbad*  they 
fix  their  settlement  at  Sambhal  at  700  A.D.,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  lasted  till  1160  A.D.,  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  ChauhAns. 
The  Bareilly  clan  claim  to  have  entered  the  district  under  their 
leader  Hansr&j,  and  expelled  the  GuAlas  in  1888,  and  the  Ahirs 
and  Bhils  between  1405  and  1570  A.D.*  The  Batola  of  Garh- 
wal  claim  to  be  another  branch  of  the  same  stock.*  In  the 
Eastern  Districts  they  are  not  considered  to  be  of  high  rank,  a 
fact  which  Dr.  Buchanan '  explains  in  his  quaint  way  by  alleging 
that  the  last  princes  of  the  race  were  '^ abominable  heretics/' 

4.  In  Sitapur  they  marry  girls  of  the  Ganr,  AhbaDi  Btchhali 
or  Janw&r  septs. 

1  Ibid,  n,  881,  fa. 

s  8€UUm«nt  Report,  8. 
>  Beitlemeni  Report,  224. 

*  Atkinion,  HimalAyan  Qautteer^  III,  276. 

•  Battern  India,  II,  463. 
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Distribution  of  the  Ibmar  Bdjputs  according  to  the  Centus  of  1891 — conoid. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Hubam- 
madaos. 

Total. 

BaUia          .... 

389 

*.• 

889 

Gorakhpar  .... 

1 

66 

135 

221 

Basti           .... 

... 

408 

408 

Azarogarb    •         .         .         « 

1 

171 

172 

Tar&i           .         ,         .         , 

158 

a*. 

158 

Luoknow      «... 

105 

3 

108 

UnAo  .... 

115 

27 

142 

BaSBareli   .... 

177 

... 

177 

Bitapur        .... 

1,882 

1 

1,883 

Hardoi        .... 

1^7 

•  a* 

1.227 

Eberi 

1,164 

9 

1.173 

Faiz&bAd  . 

151 

... 

151 

Babr&ich     • 

29 

... 

29 

Sult&npur    •         .         •         < 

12 

.•• 

12 

Part4bgarb 

61 

... 

61 

B&rabanki    • 

69 

... 

69 

TOTAI 

• 

82,915 

6,039 

38,954 

Turk  (Sanskrit  turuthka),  a  term  properly  applied  to  the 
Mongolian  Turkom&ns  of  TorkiBt&n.  Sir  H.  Yule  ^  shows  that  the 
distinction  which  we  now  make  between  Turk  and  Turkom&n  was 
popular  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  Biloch  frontier  the 
word  Turk  is  equivalent  to  Mughal,  and  it  is  often  used  by  Hindus 
for  any  official  of  foreign  birth.  In  the  Panjftb  even  Hindu  clerks 
of  the  K&yasth  caste  are  sometimes  called  by  this  name.  The 
Dravidian  tribes  very  often  call  any  Muhammadan  a  Turk. 

2.  In  these  Provinces  there  is  a  large  cultivating  caste  in  the 
Tar&i  known  as  Tui'k^  and  in  Azamgarh  the  term  is  applied  to  a 


I  Marco  Polo,  I,  44. 
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tJdasi  (Sanskrit  udas,  "  to  sit  separate  or  apart  from").— An 
order  of  Hindu  ascetics  who  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sri 
Chand,  the  son  of  Nanak.^  "  The  Udftsis  were  distasteful  to  the 
third  Guru,  Amar  Dis,  who  excommunicated  the  order ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  revived  by  B&ba  Gurditta,  the  son  of  the  sixth 
Guru,  Har  Govind.  Gurditta  proclaimed  his  missioti  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner  :  There  was  on  a  hill  near  B&walpindi  a  Muhanmoadan 
faqir  called  Budhan  Shfih,  to  whom  Baba  N&nak  had  entrusted 
some  milk  to  be  kept  till  his  successor  should  come  to  claim  it. 
This  faqir,  seeing  Gurditta  approach,  requested  him  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  Baba  N&nak,  and  Ghirditta  having  acquiesced,  earned 
the  title  of  Baba  and  a  claim  to  considerable  sanctity.  He  lived 
mainly  at  Kirt&rpur,  but  he  died  at  Kiratpur,  where  there  is  a  band-> 
some  shrine  in  his  honour,  built  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  fine 
view.  At  Kiratpur  there  is  also  a  shrine  known  as  Manji  Sahib, 
where  Baba  Gurditta  is  said  to  have  discharged  an  arrow,  which 
fell  in  the  plain  below  at  a  place  called  Fatalpuri,  long  used  as  a 
burning  ground  for  the  Sodhis.  Gurditta  is  said  also  to  have  been 
known  merely  ad  Babaji. 

2.  *'  The  UdAsis  are  divided  into  four  orders  (called  Dhuin, 
'  smoke,'  from  the  fires  round  which  they  sit),  named  after  four 
noted  Udasis,  viz,,  Ph&l  S&hib,  whose  shrines  are  at  BahAdurpur  and 
Chini  Ghftti  in  the  Hoshyftrpur  district;  B&ba  Hasana,  whose 
shrine  is  at  Charankaul,  near  Anandpur ;  Almast  S&hib,  who  is  re* 
presented  at  Jagann&th  and  Naini  Tfil ;  and  Govind  S&hib,  who  is 
represented  at  Shik&rpur  in  Sindh  and  at  the  Sangalw&la  Gumdw&ra 
in  Amritsar.  There  are  also  sections  called  Bhagat  Bhagw&n  and 
Sangat  S&hib,  but  it  does  not  appear  clearly  whether  these  are 
separate  sections  or  subordinate  to,  or  identical  with,  some  of  the 
above.  The  Bhagat  Bhagw&ns  are  said  to  have  a  Gurudw&ra  at 
Patna.  They  are  the  followers  of  one  Bhagat  Gir  of  that  city,  who 
Was  converted  by  Dharm  Chand,  the  grandson  of  N&nak. 

3.  ''  The  Sangat  Sahibiya  will  not  eat  with  others.  They  were 
founded  by  Bh&i  Bh&lu,  who,  according  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
was  a  J&t  merchant  of  the  M&lwa  country ;  and,  according  to  another, 

1  Panjdh  OfimM  ii$porl,  151. 
Vol.  IV.  2d 
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both  o£  Baba  Nanak  and  of  Ghiru  Oovind  Sinh^  though  they  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  latter.  The  head  of  the  college  is 
called  Mahant  and  the  disciples  chelat.  They  live  in  Sikh  as  well 
as  in  Hindu  villages,  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  they 
do  not  quite  neglect  Guru  Govind  Sinh.  They  rarely  marry ;  and 
if  they  do  so,  generally  lose  all  influence,  for  the  dhaimsala  becomes 
a  private  residence  closed  to  strangers.  But  in  some  few  families  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  to  marry,  the  endowments  being  large 
enough  to  support  the  family  and  maintain  the  institution ;  but  the 
eldest  son  does  not  in  this  case  succeed  as  a  matter  of  course.  A 
chela  is  chosen  by  the  Mahant  or  by  the  family.  If  a  Mahant 
whose  predecessors  have  not  married,  should  do  so,  he  would  lose  all 
his  weight  with  the  people." 

6.  In  these  Provinces  perhaps  the  most  important  Gurudw&ra 
of  the  Udftsis  \b  that  at  Dehra,  which  was  built  in  1669  A.D.^ 
The  Mahant  is  the  richest  man  in  the  Diin.  His  election  from 
among  the  disciples  {chela)  of  the  last  deceased  Mahant  was  for- 
merly guided  by  the  Sikh  chiefs  of  the  Fanj&b,  a  fee  {nazardna)  of 
five  hundred  rupees  being  presented  by  the  British  Government  at 
the  installation  with  the  complimentary  gift  in  return  of  a  pair  of 
shawls.  The  distinctive  head-dress  of  the  sect  worn  by  the  high 
priest  and  his  disciples  is  a  cap  of  red  cloth,  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf, 
worked  over  with  coloured  thread  and  adorned  with  a  black  silk 
fringe  round  the  rim.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant  Udisis  have  a 
legend  in  defiance  of  all  chronology,  that  Gorakhnftth  was  the  first 
disciple  of  the  order,  and  was  converted  by  NAnak.  Onoe,  they  say, 
there  was  a  contest  between  N&nak  and  Gorakhn&th  which  of  them 
was  the  greater.  To  try  lus  power  Nftnak  assumed  the  form  of  a 
fish,  and  Gh>rakhn&th  failed  to  catch  him.  But  when  Gt)rakhnith 
took  the  shape  of  a  mosquito,  N&nak  seized  him.  Then  Gorakhn&th 
admitted  his  inferiority  and  became  the  disciple  of  N&nak.  The 
form  of  initiation  is  that  the  Ghiru  bathes  the  disciple  and  smears 
his  body  with  ashes,  and  with  the  same  substance  makes  a  long  and 
sUghtly  curved  mark  on  his  forehead.  Then  the  initiate  washes  the 
feet  of  the  Ghiru  and  four  of  his  senior  disciples  with  water  which 
he  drinks.  If  he  can  afEord  it  he  then  feasts  the  brethren.  They 
will  eat  and  drink  from  the  hands  of  all  but  the  lower  class  of 


1  Atkinson*  Himdlayan  QoM^lUer,  lU,  197. 
Vol.  IV.  2  n  8 
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VJJAINI. 


ITjjaini. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  T^ho  take  their  name  from  the 
city  of  Uj jain^  the  Ozene  of  the  Greeks,  In  Azamgarh  ^  thej  can 
tell  no  more  of  their  history  than  that  they  emigrated  sixteen  gen- 
erations ago  ;  they  once  held  the  greater  part  of  pargana  Gbpalpnr^ 
but  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Kausiks.  In  Cawnpur  '  they 
carry  back  their  first  settlement  to  the  arrival  from  Ujjain  of  Sur 
Sah^  a  Panwsir  Rajput^  by  invitation  of  his  connection  Jay  Chand^ 
of  Kanauj^  who  invested  him  with  the  title  of  R&ja  of  the  Ujjainis. 
They  are  thus  really  of  Panwar  origin.  In  Sult&npur  '  they  are 
said  to  have  succeeded  the  Bhars.  It  may  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  Bais  and  other  Rdjput  septs  in  Oudh  also  claim  their  origin 
from  Ujjain. 

2.  In  Farrukhabad  they  claim  to  belong  to  the  Garga  gotra  ; 
give  girls  to  the  Chandel,  Bhadauriya,  Kachhwfiha,  Chauhan^  and 
Pramar ;  and  marry  their  sons  to  the  Chamar  Gaur^  R&thaur^  Gahar* 
war^  and  Sombansi.  In  Ballia  their  gotra  is  Saunak.  They  take 
wives  from  the  Haihobansi,  Barwar,  Nikumbh,  Kinwfir,  Raghu- 
bansi,  Sengar,  Sakarwar^  Chandel^  Maharwar^  and  Paohhtoriya. 
They  give  brides  to  the  Bisen^  Simet,  Rajkumar,  Baghel,  Bais, 
Kausik^  Nagbansi^  Raghubansi^  Chauhan,  and  Haihobansi. 

Distribution  of  Ujjaini  Bdjputi  aeeording  to  the  Census  of  189 L 


DlSTBICTS. 

Number. 

DllTBICTI. 

Number. 

FarrQkhil>4d 

740 

Basti 

211 

Mainpuri 

40 

Azamgarh 

>        • 

561 

Et&wab 

121 

Luoknow 

•        • 

88 

Sb&lyah&npnr 

40 

UdAo 

»        • 

482 

Cawnpur 

6 

Sltapnr 

»        • 

106 

Hamlrpar       •         • 

8 

Hardoi 

1        • 

289 

AUab&b&d 

6 

FaizAbAd 

^ 

■ 

77 

Benares 

157 

Gouda 

• 

J6 

Mireapar 

4 

Bahr&ieh 

« 

• 

19 

Jaanpnr 

19 

SulUopur 

»        • 

207 

Qb&zipur 

242 

PartAbgarh  . 

• 

4 

Ballia 

776 

Gorakbpur 

#  #  w 

467 

Total 

4,686 

>  MiUment  Report,  60. 

t  Ibid,  28, 26. 

s  Oudh  GoMelieer,  I,  25. 
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Distribution  ofUmtnar  Banyai  according  to  th$  Cemus  of  ISBl'^ oonM, 


DI8T&ICT8. 

1 

Number.  \ 

1 

1 

DisTBlCTB. 

Nomtxr. 

Benares 

424 

Hardoi 

2,7U 

Mirzapnr      .         • 

3,893 

Kberi 

1,114 

Jaanpnr       •         • 

3,731 

Faiz&blkd       . 

14 

Gorakhpnr  • 

611 

Gonda 

1 

969 

Baiti 

537 

Babz4ich       .         .         •  : 

1,447 

Azamgarb    . 

270 

dulUopur     . 

216 

Luoknow 

3.122 

FartAb^rb  .    *    . 

2,934 

Uii4o 

812 
823 

Bl^raba&ki    . 

Total 

1,655 

SltApnr 

46,513 

Unaiy  Unaya. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  chiefly  found  to  the  east 
of  the  Provinoe.  They  take  their  name  from  their  dik  or  place  of 
origin,  Un&o.  To  the  east  they  have  formed  two  endogamons 
groups  :  the  Unai  and  Unawa  Unsii,  the  latter  of  whom  are  held  in 
higher  estimation  because  they  prohibit  widow  marriage.  They  are 
practically  all  Hindus,  the  Jainas  being  very  few  among  them. 

DislribulioH  of  Undi  Banyas  aecording  to  the  Census  ofl69L 


DI8TBICT8. 

Namber. 

Dif  TBICT8 . 

Nmnbtr. 

Farrukb&b4d 

3 

BAd  Bareli   . 

1 

Sbabjabiopur 

27 

Sltapur 

2,268 

Pilibblt 

284 

Hardoi                   • 

10 

Cawnpur 

4 

Kberi 

1,073 

Beaares 

38 

FaijE&b4d      • 

81 

Jaunpar         •         , 

1,501 

Gooda 

661 

Gorakbpur     •         , 

4,657 

Babriicb      . 

2,966 

Baeti     . 

241 

PartAbgarb  • 

8 

Azamgarb      •        , 

2 

1,766 

t 
1 

Birabaaki    . 

Total 

2354 

Lacknow 

17,895 
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Vallabhacharyay  Ooknlastha  Ousain.— Asectwbotakethdr 

name  from  the  great  heresiarch  Vallabhacharya,  who  was  born  in 
1479  A.D.;  being  the  second  son  of  Lakshman  Bhat,  a  Talanga 
Brahman  of  the  Vishnu  Swami  Sampradaya.  '^  By  the  accident 
of  birth,  though  not  by  descent^  he  can  b3  claimed  as  a  native  of 
Upper  India^  having  been  born  at  Champaranya^  a  wild  solitude  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares^  whither  his  parents  had  travelled  up 
from  the  South  on  a  pilgrimage.  Their  stay  in  the  holy  city  was 
cut  short  by  a  popular  emeute^  the  result  of  religious  intolerance  ; 
and  the  mother^  who  was  little  in  a  condition  to  encounter  the  dis- 
tress and  fatigue  of  so  hasty  a  flighty  prematurely  gave  birth  on  the 
way  to  an  eight-months'  child.  Either  from  an  exaggerated  alarm 
as  to  their  own  peril,  or  as  was  afterwards  said^  from  a  sublime  con- 
fidence in  the  promised  protection  of  Heaven^  they  laid  the  babe 
under  a  tree  and  abandoned  it.  When  some  days  had  elapsed  and 
their  fears  had  subsided,  they  cautiously  reti*aced  their  steps,  and 
finding  the  child  still  alive  and  uninjured  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  been  left,  they  took  him  with  them  to  Benares/' 
By  another  form  of  the  legend  the  scene  of  VallabhachArya's 
miraculous  deliverance  is  fixed  at  Chunftr,  and  the  parents  are 
said  to  have  thrown  the  child  into  a  well  which  is  known  as 
the  Ach&raj  kilp,  or  "  wonderful  well/'  Hence  the  place  is  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  Vallabhacharya  pilgrims,  who  have  erected  a 
temple  there  dedicated  to  Mahi  Prabhu.  The  slaughter  of  fish  and 
other  animals  is  specially  prohibited  within  the  sacred  precincts  and 
bathing  in  the  sacred  well  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  leprosy 
and  barrenness  in  women. 

2.  The  sect  has  acquired  rather  disgraceful  notoriety  in  connec- 
tion with  the  famous   Mahflr&ja  libel  case 
^^^  which  was  tried  in  Bombay  in  1862.     The 

proceedings  of  this  remarkable  trial  have  been  reprinted  in  a  book 
entitled  ''The  History  of  the  sect  of  the  Mahftrftjas  of 
Vallabhachiryas  in  Western  India, "  which  gives  a  full  account  of 
their  history,  tenets,  and  religious  practices.  From  this  authority  ^ 
we  learn  that  a  "  Yallabhach&ryan  temple  consists  of  three  separate 
compartments.    The  central  one  is  larger  and  more  open  than  the 
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tion.  Such  a  creed  is  naturally  destructive  of  all  self-restraint^  even 
in  matters  where  indulgence  is  by  common  consent  held  criminal  ; 
and  the  profligacy  to  which  it  has  given  rise  is  so  notorious  that  the 
Maharaja  of  Jaypur  was  moved  to  expel  from  his  capital  the 
ancient  image  of  Gokul  Chandrama^  for  which  the  sect  entertained 
special  veneration^  and  has  further  conceived  such  a  prejudice  against 
Vaishnavas  in  general^  that  all  his  subjects  are  compelled^  before 
they  appear  in  his  presence^  to  mark  their  foreheads  with  the  three 
horizontal  lines  that  indicate  a  votary  of  Siva.  However,  as  in 
many  other  forms  of  religion,  and  happily  so  in  this  case,  practice 
is  not  always  in  accordance  with  doctrine.  Though  there  may  be 
much  that  is  reprehensible  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Gusains,  it  is  not 
at  Ookul  obtruded  on  the  public,  and  has  never  occasioned  any  open 
scandal,  while  the  present  head  of  the  community,  Gusain  Parushot- 
tam  Lai,  a  descendant  of  Bitthalnath's  sixth  son  Jadunith,  deserves 
honoui-able  mention  for  his  exceptional  liberality  and  enlighten- 
ment. " 

5.  At  all  Vallabhacharya  temples,  the  daily  services  are  eight  in 
number,  viz,,  1st,  Mangala,  the  morning  levee,  a  little  after  sunrise 
when  the  god  is  taken  from  his  couch  and  bathed  ;  2nd,  Sring&ra, 
an  hour  and  a  half  later,  when  the  god  is  attired  in  all  his  jewels 
and  seated  on  his  throne ;  Srd,  Gwala,  after  an  interval  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  god  is  supposed  to  be  starting 
to  graze  his  cattle  in  the  woods  of  Braj  ;  4th,  R&j  Bhog,  the  midday 
meal,  which,  after  presentation  is  consumed  by  the  priests  aud  distri- 
buted among  the  votaries  who  have  assisted  at  the  ceremonies  ;  6th, 
Uttapan,  about  3  p.m.,  when  the  god  awakes  from  his  siesta ;  6th, 
Bhog,  the  evening  collation ;  7  th,  Sandhya,  the  disrobing  at  sunset; 
and  8th,  Sayan,  the  retiring  to  rest.  Upon  all  these  occasions  the 
ritual  concerns  only  the  priests,  and  the  lay  worshipper  is  only  a 
spectator,  who  evinces  his  reverence  by  any  of  the  ordinary  forms 
with  which  he  would  approach  a  human  superior. 

6.  On  the  full  moon  of  Asirh  there  is  a  curious  annual  ceremony 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  year. 
The  priests  place  little  packets  of  the  ashes  of  different  staples,  after 
weighing  them,  in  the  sanctuary.  The  temple  is  then  closed,  but 
the  night  is  spent  in  worship.  In  the  morning  the  packets  are 
examined.  Should  any  of  the  packets  have  increased  in  weight,  that 
particular  article  of  produce  will  yield  a  good  harvest ;  and  should 
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t  The  references  are  to  paragraphs.    The  castes  to  which  asterisks  are  attached  are 

the  subject  of  special  articles.] 


Abadpura — Balfihar  1. 
Abakahon — Banarwar. 
Abar— Ahir  8. 
•Abbasi— Bihishti  1 :  Haba- 

8hi :  Sayyid  2  :  Shaikh  2. 
Abhira— Ahir  1. 

i^Abhyagat. 
•Abidi— Sayyid  2. 
Abkar — Kalwir  1. 
Ablapuriya — Halwai  2. 
Ahri— Gandhila  2, 
Acharwala — Halw&i  8. 
Acharya— Bhftt  2  :    Brfth- 

man  9  :  Dasnimi. 
Adhana— OAjar  6. 
Adhaniya — Mad&ri  1. 
Adhela — Kanjar  8. 
Ad  hoi — Bhoksa  4. 
Adhrij — Arakh  8. 
Adi  Gaur — Oaur:  Joshi  7. 
Afridi— Pathin  6. 
Agari,  Agariya^Dom  42. 
^Agariya — Dam  2 :  SnnAr  7. 
♦Agarwal    )  BeldAr  2  : 
*Agarwala3      Bhatiya  6: 
Chhipi  3  :  Darzi  2  :    Kan- 
jar   5  :  Kewat  2  :  Kumhir 
2 :  Maliah  8  :    Mochi   8  : 
Patwa  3. 

"^Agastwar. 
^Aghori.  ) 

^Aghorpanthi. ) 
Aghwan — Banjftra  12. 


^Agnihotri. 
Agrabansi — BeldSr  2. 
*Agrahari  "^  .  ^ 

Agwariya  -  Barhai  2. 
Ahalpuriya— Halwfti  2. 
*Ahar— Ahir  10. 

Ahariya— Gahlot  1. 

Aharwar— Barai  3  :  Cham&r 
4:  Gaddi  2:  Joshi  4: 
Kewat  2:  Kori  2:  Tamboli  2. 

^Ahban. 

♦Aheriya— PAsi  8:    Tarn- 
bo]i2. 

*Ahir— Gadariya  2  :  Gaddi  2  : 
Musahar  11. 

Ahirbansi — Kasera  2. 
^Ahiwasi. 

'Ahl-I-Quralsh— Banjiral2. 

Airan— Agarwila  1. 

Ajmar— Chamir  8. 

Ajmeri— KMgi :  Mahesri  2. 
^Ajndhyabasi  ^  Agrahari  2  : 

Ajudhya  "  )  Barai  8 : 
Beld«r  2  :  Boriya :  Chhipi 
2  :  DhoU  £  :  Dhuniya  4  : 
H&bura  8:  HalwAi  2: 
Kanjar  5  :  Kasera  2  :  Ka- 
thak  8 :  Kewat  2 :  Khattk 
1  :  Koiri  2  :  Kumhflr  2  : 
Kormi  5 :  Loh&r  4 :  Lnniya 
8  :  Manihftr  2  :  SonAr  6 : 
Tamboli  2. 
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Aswal — Gangftri. 
Atari  ha — Dhanuk  2. 
Ateriya— Kahar  5. 
Athariha^BhuinMr  11  : 
Athariya  J  Kumhdr  2  :  Knr- 

mi  5. 
Ath  bhaiya — Bhadauriya. 
Athsaila*\ 
Athsela  }  ^^^'  3,  4. 

*Atit — Kingriya  2. 
*Ati8hbaz— Darzi  2. 

Audha— «Barai  8. 

Audhar — Kurmi  6. 

Audhbasi— BharbMnja  1. 

Audhiya^-Chhipi  2  :  Dh&rhi 
2  :  Dhuniya  4  :  Gaddi  2  • 


Halwdi  2 :  Koiri   2  :    Meo 

4  :  N4i  2  :  Sonar   9  :   Tha- 

thera  3. 
Audhiyar— Bhangi  21. 
Augar— Mahesri  2. 
Aughar — Aghorpanthi  :  Jogi 

2. 
Auji— Dom  41. 
Aurana — Agarwftla  I. 
Aurangabadi^Halwfti  2. 
"^Awadhut. 

Awasthi— Jhijhotiya  2. 
Ayaziya— -Madftri  1, 
^Azad. 
Azamgarhiya-^Chamftr  4  : 
Koiri  2. 


B 


Baba  H  asna— Udfisi  2. 
Babhan— Bhuinyr:  SunSr?. 
Bach     ^  Bais  7  :   GandMrb 
Bacha  /     2. 
Bachanw&r— Bhangi  21. 
*Bachgoti— Beld4r  2  :  Musa- 
bar  11  :  Nat  7. 
Bachgotra  Chauhln^Lnni- 

ya3. 
Bachguar — Bohra  4. 
Bachhan  Ahir,  10 :  Arakh 3 : 

Bach  har  V     Beldftr  2  :  Darzi 

Bachhil  J  2:  Gaddi  2. 
Kathak  3  :  Kurmi  6  :  Mani- 
hir  2  :  Parw&l  1 :  Taga  6. 

Bachhiliya— Parwir  1. 

Bachhrajpuriya—Sun&r  0. 

Bachor— P&si  8. 


BadahrS— Kbatri  15. 
Badalna— Kumh6r  2. 
Badan  ^  Banarw&r:  Banj&ra 
Badana )     12. 
Badhai— Dom  41. 

Badhaki  Bharbhfinja        1: 
Badhikt     Darzi  2  :  H&bAra 

3 :  Kanjar  8. 
Badhuriya— MalMh  8. 
Badhauliya— Sonftr  9. 
Bad  hi — Barhai. 
Badi— BhAt  8:  Dom     42: 

Nat  9,  87. 
Badipuriha— Sanftr  7. 
Badlan— Bhangi  £1. 
Badniyar— Biwariya  7. 
Bagauliya— Sahariya  2. 
Baghari^Baidgu&r. 
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Baisgari— Ahar  2. 

Baiswala— Tamboli  2. 
''^Bisawar  *\  ArakhS:  Band  3  : 

Baiswari  J  Beriya  3  :  Bhan- 
gi  20,  21:  Boriya  :  Chhipi 
3  :  Darzi  2  :  Kadhera  : 
Kh&gi  2  :  Kanjar  3  :  Kori 
2  :  Eoiri  2  :  Kormi  5  : 
Manihftr  2. 

Bajaj — Baranwar. 

Bajanlya— Nat  7,  11. 

Bajauriya — Mftrwftri  6. 

Bajbhan-*Oandharb  2. 

Bajdhar^Baheliya  2. 

*Bajgi. 
Bajpei. — Jhijhotiya  2. 
Bajutheb— Agariya  3. 
Bakaiya-Ahtr  10. 
Bakandar — Murfto  2. 
Bakarha^Bh&nd. 
Bakarkasau— Gadariya  2. 

Bakarqassab  )  Khatik     1  : 
Bakarqassai  J     Qaeeftb. 

Baksariya^Balihar  1 :  Bhu- 

inhar   11:    Dhuniya     4: 

Dom     7:     Chfirihftr  2: 

Kathak  2 :  Taw&if  2. 

^Balahar— Arakh  3:  Basor  I. 

Balahi^ 
*Balai  )B^^*™*- 

Balakchamariya«--'Bhangi 

20. 
Balant— Meo  4. 
Balapura^(}addi  2. 
Bal  bhadarau  t— Kachhwiha 

2. 
Baldua— Mahesri  2. 
Balgai — Dom  8. 
Balipuriya— HalwAi  2. 
Vol.  IV. 


Baliyan— Cbamar  3  :  Jat  19. 
Baliai-Eabftr6:Kori2. 
Ballamtiriya^K&nda. 
Balliya-^Maimb  3. 

Balmik  nEaya8thl2: 
BalmikiJBbangi21. 

Baloch— BilocL 

Balot^Meo  4. 

Balrampuri — Dh&rbi  2. 

Baltent— Bbar  4. 

Bamhan-^ChOrib&r  2 :  Dar- 
2d  2 :  Gaur  Biljpat  2. 

Bamhaniya-*  Bb&nd  Cham&r 
3 :  Oadariya  2. 

Bamhila — Basor  1. 
^fiammargi. 

Bamra^Ramaiya  2. 

Bana^Tbini  10. 

Banaj— Kol  4. 

Banal — Oandbarb  2. 
^Banaphar. 

BanSrasi     -\  Boriya: 

Banarasiya  j  Lobftr  •*:  Teli  3 . 
^Banarwar. 

Banaudh      ^  Banj&ra  14  : 
Banaudhiya  J  Bhangi  20 : 

Cbamir  3  :  Snn&r  7. 
Ban&war--  Cbbipi  2. 
Banbheru— Nfti  2. 
Banbirpota— Kaobbwftha  2 . 
Banchhor— Kapariya  2. 
Bandariya— Barhai  2. 
Bandarw&r— Banarwir. 

♦Bandhalgoti^ 

Bandhilgoti  > 

Bandhugoti  ^ 
«Bandi 

Bandi^Irftqi  3. 
Bandlchhor— Khatik  1. 

2t 
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Bardwar  •)  Chamdr  S : 
Bardwari  /     Koiri  2. 

Bari— Joshi    4:    KaUr    5: 

Nil  2. 

Bareiya-Gadariya2. 

Bariya— Nat  7  ;  Saiqalgar. 

Bareli—Darzi  2. 

Bar                           3. 

Barendra-'Bang&Ii. 

3. 

Bare                  2. 

21. 

Baresra— Kiimhar  2. 

Barmaniyan — Barhai  2. 

Bargadda— Banjira  12. 

7. 

•Bargah   ■) 

41. 

Bargaha  VAUr  4,.»,  10. 

Barohi— Bhangi  30. 

Bargahi    , 

Barothi— Ahir  6. 

Bargaiyan— Kaimi  6. 

4. 

Bargala1Dliiuiiya2:  Taga 
Bargali  J     6. 

Bartun— J&doD  2. 

•Barna-BhltSiDharkirl: 

•Bargi. 

Kanjar  3. 

Bargotiya— KhangJr  3. 

Barubansi— Chero  6. 

Bargpuriya— Ha)w&i  2. 

10 :  Bhlt  3. 

*Bargujar— Bhangi  20,  21 : 

12. 

Bhat  2 :  Bhoksa  i :  Dalera 

21:  Bhat 

2:  Darzi   2:  Dhnniya  2, 

3  :  Bhalahlr  11 :  Biytr  1 : 

i:   G4ra:   JoUha  2:   Ka- 

DasUh  6  :   Jwhi  4 :    Eol 

dheraiKalhakS:   Kiatik 

4 :  MocU  3  :  Thathera  S. 

1 ;  Maaibir  2  ;    Meo  4  : 

2. 

MochiS. 

42. 

Bargyan-BMt  2. 

2. 

Barh-Jat  21. 

1. 

•Barhai. 

Bas 

Basil— Famll  1. 

:««sBGsx       1. 

1. 

Barh                           3;  Bi- 

Basodhiya— BhltS. 

ySrl. 

•Baior      -iBaltharliBhaa. 

Barharwar— Gadariya  2. 

Basora           gi  21 :  Bhlt  3  : 

Barhauliya— Barholiya ; 

Basoriya-'     Dlagi2:    Do- 

MW  3. 

mar :  Kbanglr  3  :  MocU 

Barhel— Dom  7. 

8. 

Barhi-Barhai. 

Bata— 'Iriqi  3. 

*Barhiya. 

Batai— Dom  41. 

•Barholiya. 

Batai^-Gdjar  6. 
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Bhagat  Bhagwan-Uilisi  2. 

Bhagawatiya-,  Bhangi  SI  : 
Bhagwatiya  j  Kori  2 :  Lu- 

shil. 

•Bbanti. 

niya  S. 

Bhanwag— Eb^  7. 

Bhagirathl-Lodlis  2:   Lu- 

•Bhar. 

niya  S  :  MSIi  3 :  Saini. 

Bharadih— Baia  7. 

BhaBri-AlarS. 

->  Bhat  i :  BMt 
/     2,  4  :  Bha. 

2. 

Bhainhar— Kori  2. 

tiya    6 :     Bhutnhftr     11 : 

Bhai                    17. 

Ghaube2:   Joihi   i:   Ka- 

Bhains       -j  Beriya  3 :  Gha- 

tliak  3  :  Sejotri  1. 

Bhainsa     >     siya  2  :  Kan- 

2. 

Bhainsaha)     jar   S:   S&n- 

Bh                     1. 

siya  2  :  Teli  3. 

B                                    2. 

Bhainsara-AMr  i. 

Bharati 

Bhainswar— Kalirfr  4. 

2. 

Bhaiwad                      11. 

Bhaiau                    10. 

2. 

Bhar  Bhuinhar-Bhar  4. 

Bhaktiya-Koiri  2. 

KSndu. 

Bhakwa-Gandharb  2. 

BhVi^MH»' 

Bhardela-Baeor  1. 

8. 
Tiwari— Jhijho. 

6. 
♦BhalS  Sultan. 

Bhalira— Baioaiya  2. 

tiya  2. 

Bhall— Bhniyir  2. 

16. 

DlOaar  1. 

•BhiBd. 

Bharil-Farwtl  1. 

Bhandiri— Emmi  5:  Mali. 

Bhariya— Xiaira  2  :  Hiatlai- 

Bhaudauliya— Kori  2. 


2:Gaddi2: 

1. 

JuUha2. 

5: 

Bh 

B 
Bh 

5. 

2. 
S. 

hire. 

Bharta-Khan^S. 
Bhartati-Jogi  S. 
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Bhujwar— Sunflr  9. 
BhukarsI — Kurmi. 
Bhukarwal — Maiio  ft. 
Bhukiya— Banjftra  12. 
Bhuksa— Bhoksa. 
Bhul— Dom  42. 
Bhulniha 

Bhumiya  1. 

Bhun  3. 

Bhur — Kurmi  6. 
Bhurji— Bharbhflnja  1. 


Bhu^j 

Bhusautiya—ThatheraS, 
Bhusa  2. 

Bhus  2. 

Bh  3: 

dhaZ. 
BhuUa— Rftin2. 
Biar— Biyir. 
Bichauri— RSdha  1. 
Bidaniya— Kumhftr  2. 
Bidawati— Bflwariya  2. 

♦Bidna. 

Biganandi— BairSgi  2 

nSr7. 
Bihani — Maheeri  2. 
Bihari— Pisi  8. 
Biharwala — Eanjar  5. 
Bihipuriha — Kalwir  4. 
"Bihiflti. 
Bijaniya — Khang&r  3  : 

Nat  7. 
Bijaypu 

Bijhoniya— Baia  7. 
Bijil 

Bij  2, 

Bij  I. 

Bikwdns— Taga  3. 
Bilaiya— SunAr  7. 


Bilalpuriya— Sunftr  7. 
Bilara— Snnir  7. 
Bilehniya— Ahir  &. 
Btlgot  3. 

Bilkhari  ^  OBhangi 

20,  21:Dharkftr  1. 
Billimar— Khatri  14. 
•Bilodl. 

BilpurwSr— Bhangi  30. 
Biluch— Biloch. 
Bilupuriya— Halw4i  2. 

Bin  -Kol  4. 
Binaunan — Lodba  2. 
♦Bind— Bhar   5 :    Kanjar  5  : 
Kewat  2 :  Luniyu  3  :  Mal- 
Uh3. 
Bindrabani       -t  Tamboli  2  : 
>     Barai  3  : 
i        J      MoEah&r 
11. 
Bindwar-Beld&r  2. 
BinnSni— MaheGri  2. 
Birha— Dom  2. 
Birhariya— Ahir  10 :  Bhfltn- 

hAr  ll:Chamftr  3. 
Bi  s. 

Birrami  11. 

Birthari  1. 

6. 
Biru&r— Bhutnblr  11. 

Bajpat: 
Berw&r. 

1 :  Taga  6. 


2 :  Jul&ha  2. 
Bisensob— Bhangi  2U. 
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Chakhri— Kumhar  2. 
Chakiraba — Banj&ra  12. 
Chakiya— Ahir  10. 
Chakseniya^K&chhi  2. 
Chalanmahrao— Khatik  1. 
^Chamar— Agarw&la  8  :  Chhi- 

pi  3  :  Darzi   2  :  Dom  41^ 

42  :  Gaur :  Jul&ha  2. 
Chamarbans— Gaddi  2. 
Chamar  Barhai— Baihai  2. 
-^Cliamar  Oaur— Balahar  1: 

Joshi  4. 
Chamar  Gautam — Nat  8. 
Chamariya— Bhangi  20 : 

KumMr  2. 
Chamarmangta^ChamAr 

3  :  Kanjar  1 :  Nat  8,  33. 
Chamarmunda — N4i  2. 
Chamar  Nat— Nat  8. 
Chamar  Sangia— Nat  8. 
Chamar  Sujiya^Darzi  2. 
;  Chamar  Teli— Teli  3. 
Chamarwa— Nat  8. 
Chami— Bftwariya  6. 
Chamkel-^Bdnsphor  2. 
Chamol  i--Oang&ri. 
Chamrel — Dom  7. 
Chanahiya— Bhanp  21. 
Chanal— Kanjar  4, 

Chanamiya— Bais  7. 

Chananu  ^  Biylr  1 :  Kur- 
Chananawa  j     mi  5. 

Chanau— Earmi  5. 

Chanchara— Kftndu. 

Chandak-Mahe8ri2. 

Chandal  ^  Bhan^  2,  21, 
Chandala  (  30 :  Dom  1 : 
Chandaliya)      Kanjar  4. 


Chandan  "^  Biy&r  1:  Ga« 
Chandanawa  J  darijra  2. 
Chandaul  '\  Banjftra  12  : 
Chandauliya  r  Cham&r  3  : 
Chandauriya  ^  SunAr^Q. 
Chandbharag—Kanphata  2. 
«Chandel  ]  Baheliya  2 
Chandela  I  Bhangi  20 
Chandeli  \  CbamAr  3 
Chandelwal  Darzi  2 
Chander  Gadariya  2 

Gaddi  2  :  G&ra :  Gfljar  6 
Kah&r    5 :    Kapariya   2 
Khigi  2  :  Knrmi  6 :  Mani- 
h&r   2  :    Meo  4 :  Musahar 
11 :   Nat  8  :    Rangrez  1 : 
Taga6. 
Chandpuriha  %  Halwii    2 : 
Chandpurlya  J     Khftgi  2  : 
Knrmi  6. 

^Gliandrabanai— BhAt  2. 
Chand  Rae-Chamftr  3. 
Chandraseniya — Bhadau- 

riyar. 
Chandrauliya  ->  Kori      2  : 
Chandrfiwal    /     Knrmi  6. 
Chandwfir— Kamkar  2. 
Changild— Bh&t  4. 
Chanwar— Ahtr  10. 
Chapar— Kori  2. 

Chfiran— BanjAra  2  :  Bhdt  8. 

^Charandad. 
Charandha^-Kalwdr  4. 
Chargoriha— BhuiyAr  2. 
Charkha— Banjira  12. 
Charokota— SunAr  7. 
Charwar^-'Bohra  4. 
Ch&ryiri — Dhnniya  4. 
Charzfiti— Khatri  IS. 
Ch&sa— Sadgop. 
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♦Cliliipi— Bhangi  21. 
Chhiraura— Chube  2. 
Chhirkilat-Meo4. 
Chhokarzada — J&don  2. 
Chhonkar— Dhobi  2 :  J&t  21. 
Chhota  Samudaya— Ghija- 

rati  Brahman  9. 
Chhoti  Sen— Gadariya  2. 
Chhotkana— Gujar  6. 
Chhunkarl— Dhnniya  2. 
Chhuriyapel— Chhipi  2. 
Chicham— Majhw&r  8. 
Chik— Khatik  1 :  Pankhal. 

Qassab. 
Chikaniya— Snn&r  7. 
Chikbaraik — Fankha  1. 
Chikchikwa— Kharw&r  2. 
Chikwa — Gadariya  2: 

Qassfib. 
Chirar-Gahlot  8. 
Chirauncha — Sahariya  2. 
Chirklot— Meo4. 
Chiryamar — Ahar  1:   Bahe- 

liya  2  :  Chhipi  8  :    Dal  era 

2  :  Bhathiyira  2  :    HftbOra 

8  :  Pftsi  8. 
Chithauriya."!  Dhobi  2  : 
Chithoriya.    JKftchhi2: 

Nats. 
Chishti.     iMadiril: 
Chishtiya.JSayyid2. 


Chitlangya— Mabesri  2. 
Chobdar— Arakh  8  :  Kalwii- 

4  :  Sejwari  1. 
Chodsi — Kamboh  8. 
Cholimargi'-B£mmargi  2. 
Chopar — Ghosi  1. 
Chopra — Khatri  15. 
Chotya  Chauhan— Banjara 

12. 
Chuadha— >Khatri  15. 
Chuhan — Bhangi  24. 
Chuhar.  "v 
Chuhara  > Bhangi  1. 
Chuhra  J 
Chulat— Taga  8. 
Chunar.     -v  Bhangi  21  : 
Chunara.    >  Dom  41 :  FAsi 
Chunarha.''       8. 
ChungelS— Bhat  8. 
Chunyara—Barhai  2  : 

Dom  42. 
Churel— Jit  21. 
ChurelS— Bhangi  21 :  K&ch- 

hi  2. 
Chureliya— Dom  7. 
Churiha— Kamkar  2. 
Churihar.    iChhtpiS: 
Churihara.  J  Sunftr  7. 
Churiya — Kamkar  2. 
Churiya  Gual— Ahir  7. 
Chutele— Bhangi  21. 


Dabas — Bawariya  6. 
^Dabgar — Musahar  11. 
Dabi^Biwariya  6. 


Dadai — Ghmg&ri. 
Dadaichi — Majhwfir  8. 
Dadav£ — Gond  2. 
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DaurSha— Dorha. 
DaurSnl— Mabesri  i. 


1. 


5. 


D«-Jat  11. 

OehSti  1 

Dehi     JM^l^rlO. 

Dehiya— Jfit  12. 
Dehliwd  \Beldir  2:Dliolii 
DehliwllaJ     2. 
Demrot— Meo  4. 
Deobansi— Patwa  3. 
Deodinaik— Nat  11. 
Deogayan— Sanftr  9. 


Deosiya— Mnsahar  2. 

Derhummar — Ummat  1. 

Deriya — Banarw&r. 

Desi— Bin  3:  Beldir  2: 
BUadiBbangi  21:  Bhai- 
bhflnja  1 ;  Ouunar  3  :  Dhir- 
hi  2  ;  Jhojha  1  :  Koiii  2 ; 
KomMr  2 ;  Basgrez  1 : 
Snoir  9  :  Teli  3. 

DeswSI   <)  Berija  3 :  Bhangi 

Deswtia  J  21:  Bohis  4  :  lit 
11,13:  MamMl2;Nli2: 
BaDgrez  1. 

Deswali-^B&wariy&2 :  Bhan- 
gi 21 :  Oandhi  l:GlKisil: 
Jhoihs  1 :  KaUr  « :  LoUlr 
4  :  MUi  3  :  SdiIi  6. 

Deswir— AUi  10 :  DhaU  2, 
2. 

Det  13. 

5. 

Dewaiya-SunAr  7. 


Dewar— Goud  3. 

Dew&si'KaiDboh  3. 

Dewat— Kalw&r  4. 

D 

Dht  13. 

Dhaikar— Th&ni  10. 

Dh  2. 

2:Ea- 

naajiya. 
Dhakarya— Chhipi  3. 
Dhakauliya— Bhaagi      21 ; 

K«dilii2. 
Dhaker— Thini  13. 
D  2. 

□  41. 

Dhtk 

D  13. 

1. 
2. 
Dhaman— Chatnir  3 ;  Kam- 

bob  8 ;  Kori  2 ;  LohAr  4. 

g. 
e. 

7. 
2. 
<  :  Dbu- 

niya4. 
D  4. 

D  12. 

Dhani— Kamboh  3. 
D  12. 

D  2. 

5. 

1 :  BAnipbor 
2  :   Beriya  3  :   Bbangi  21 : 
Dam  2 :  Kadbera :  Fin  S. 
Dhanwin— Ebatri  U. 
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Dingal— Meo  4. 

Dingariya — H&rn  10. 

Dingoriya — H&m  10. 

Dirhor— Ahtr  5. 

Dirhwar— Ahar  Z. 

Disauriya— DSngi  2. 

D  5. 

DiwSn— Joehi  8. 
*Diwana. 

Doasna— Teli  3. 

Dobhal— Gangiri. 
*Dograr. 

Doghar — Dogar. 

Dohar— Ahlr  10 :  Chamflr  4. 

Dojwa  2. 

Dok  2. 

Dolidhauwa—  Cham&t  4. 

Oolkarha— Mosahar  10. 
*Dom— Bhangi  21 :    Dhark&r 
1 :   HUbOra  3  :  Kasjar  1 : 
Nat  8. 

Domahra — Dom  7. 

Doman — Ahar  2, 
*Domar— BaUhar  1 :  Bhangi 
21  :  Chamir  3  :  Gaddi  2. 

Dombari— Nat  2. 

Domin— Tawftif  6. 

Domkatar— BhoinhAr     11 : 
Dom  1. 

Dom  MirSsi— Mirftei. 

Do  7, 20. 

Dom  1. 

Domwar— Dom  1. 

t. 
*DoilWar  -  Barai  3  :  Bin   3  : 
Bhainblr  n  :  MoBahar  11. 


Dophansiya— BharbbflDJa  1. 
*Dor — MnBahar  11. 
»Dorlia. 

Dospuriya— Bhat  4. 
*Dravira. 

Drigpuriya— Halwfti  2. 

Dualbandhi— Ebarw&r  2. 

DubS— BburnMr    11:    Hal- 
wai  2. 

DC  b£puriya— Halwfti  2. 

Dugal^Eliatri  15. 
*DQgdha- 

4. 

Dukauha— Bh&t  4. 

Dum — Dom  41. 

DO 

Dum  Mrrasi — Mirftsi. 

Dun  12. 

Dun  2. 

Dunr — Ahir  6. 

Duns  2. 

Du 

Dunwariya— Bhohsa  4. 
*Dnrgbaiui. 

Durki-Banj&n  12. 

D  12. 

4:     ChamAr 
3  :  Dh&nak.2  :  Dbirbi  2  : 
Kadbera. 
*I>fi8ar. 

Dusaya— Cbbtpi  2. 

Dusra— K&yastb  7  :  Ummar 
1. 

D  8. 

7. 
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Gajgoti— Kbang&r  8. 
Gajra— Ramaiya  2. 

Gamel  •>  Ahir  5  :  Kadhera  : 
Gamela  j      Lobar  4. 

Ganaiti— Eamboh  8. 
Ganda — Panka  1. 
Gandena— Gandhila  2. 
Gandharap\ 
Gandharb    CB«^ya8:  Ta- 

Gandharv   3     ^^^  ^• 
♦Gandhi— TeK  6. 
Gandhikar— Gandhi  1. 
Gandhila-Ehatik  1. 
Gandwal  -i  Ahir     5  :  Oand- 
GandwSrJ      harb2. 

Ganga— Gadariya  2  :  Sunir 
9. 

Gangal— Gangiri. 

Gangapari^Beld&r  2 :  Bhar- 
bhihija  1 :  Bibisbti  1 :  Cha- 
mdr  8  :  Dbuniya  4 :  Julaha 
2:Kori2:Kiirmi5:Nat8. 

*Gangapntra— Bbat  2. 

Gangarami— Hijra  2. 
♦Oangari. 

Gangaur— Osw&I  8. 

Gangauri— Tank  1. 

Gangeig— Jbijbotiya  2. 

Gangoha^Bbar  4. 

Gangwani — Agrabari  8. 

Gangwar^Bbfit  8,  4 :  Kan- 
jar  5. 

Gangwati— Bbangi  21. 

Ganreriya— Gadariya. 

Gaorani — Bblnd. 
*Gara. 

Garali — Bawariya  7. 

Garariya^Gadariya. 

Garauthiya^Bbangi  21. 
Vol.  IV. 


Garag  ^  Agarwila  1 :  Bbu* 
*Garg     >     inhir   11:  Bind 
Garga  3     2. 

Gargbans— Bais  7  :    Bbuln- 

b&r  11 :  GFarg. 
Gargeya— Chanbd  2. 
Gargya— Bbutnh&r  11 :  Joebi 

8. 

Garhwapari— Bb&t  4. 

Garwariya^Tb&m  11* 

Gariya— Kab&r  6. 

Garoi— Sejwftri  1. 

Garoriya— Ahir  10. 

Garpetha— Dbinuk  2. 

Garuhaiya— Db&nuk  2. 

Garwala— Agarw&)a  1. 

Gatru^Kambob  8. 

Gauda^Ganr:  EAyastb  17. 

Gauharna — ^Nat  11. 

Gaunharin— Taw&if  2. 

Gauqassab— Qa68&b. 
♦Qaur — Arakh  8 :  Bandi :  Ban- 
jftra  15  :  Bawariya  7  :  Bel- 
dftr  2  :  Belwar :   Beriya  8  : 
Bbftt  2 :  Bhatiya  6  :  Bibisb- 
ti 1 :   Dar2a  2  :   Dhobi  2  : 
Dhnniya  4 :  Ghosi  1 :  Jul&* 
ha  2 :  Kadhera :  Kathak  8  : 
KAyastb    17:    Kewat    2: 
Komh&r  2 :   Mocbi  8  :  N&i 
2  :   Nat  8  :    Ramaiya  2  : 
BAngrez  1 :  Tags  6  :  Tarn- 
bob  2. 

^Ganrahar— Kb&gi  2. 

Gaurithan^Banj&ra  20. 
''^Gauriya^Barai  8 :    Dusfldb 

5:   H&biiia8:   Mall&h   8: 

Fatwa  8. 
♦Ganrua— Bargala. 

2f 
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Gohal  ^  Gandhila  2  :  Kanjar 
Gohar  J      3. 

Goher— Kanjar  3. 
Gohil— Parw&l  1. 
Gohiya — Khanpar  3. 
Gohorwariwal — Bhit  4. 
Goil — Agarwala  1  :  Parw&l  1. 
Goin— Agarwila  1. 
Goirar — ^Agariya  3. 
Gokain— Baihai  1. 
Gokulastha  Gusain— Valla- 

bhacharya. 
Gokulbansi— Barhai  2. 
Gokuliya— Ahir  10. 
Gola-Bawaiiya  7  :  Chhipi  2 : 

Kahap  5  :   Kumhar  2  :  Lu- 

mya3:    MAli  3 :    N4i   2  : 

Saini. 

♦GoJahre. 
^Golapftrab. 
Golar— Kasera  2. 
Golher§— KalwAr  4. 
Goli— Bhuksa  4. 
Goliwala«>Dabgar  1. 
*Qond— Kalwir  4  :  Kahftr  6  : 

Nat  8 :  Sejwiri  1. 
Gonda— Ahir  5. 
Gondal — Kurmi  6. 
Gondar— Barai  3 :  Dusadh  5. 
Gondhi— Bawariya  6. 
Gondiya — Ahir  10. 
Gond  Majhwar— Majhwdr. 
Gonr— Gond  1 :    Halwfti   2 : 

Kahar  6  :  Kinda. 
Gonraha — thak  3. 
Gonthi— Sunir  9. 

Gopalpuriya— ChftrihAr  2. 
Gorait— Chamir  3. 
Gorakhi— Dhuniya  4. 

\0L.  IV. 


Gorakhpanthi— Jogi  2. 
Gorakhpuri^Barai  3  :  Bel- 
dir  2  :  Gaddi  2  :  Kasera  2 : 
Kunjra  2. 
Gorch  ha— Ghirchha. 
GorS— Kamboh  1. 
Ooriya— Bhar  4 :  Kewat  2  : 

MaUih  3  :  Nat  9. 
Gork  ha — Gurkha. 
Gotela^Basor  1. 
Gothalwar— Chhipi  2. 
Gotiya— Kah&r  5  :  Loh&r  4  : 

Siinkar  1. 
Gotwala— Jat  19. 
*Oovindpanthu 
Govind  Sahib- Ud&Bi  2. 
Goyit — Kurmi  5. 
Gozruniya — Mad&ri  1. 
G  ri  hast  i— Sanjogi. 
Gual— Banj&ra  12  :    Bihishti 

1  :  Chamftr   3 :    Ghosi    1 : 

Meo  4  :  Musahar  11 :  Nat 

6,  8 :  P&si  8. 

Gualbans  \  Ahir  6,   7,   10 
Gualbansi  j    Ghosi  1 :  Har- 

jala:  Musahar  11 :  Nat  8. 
Gualiyari— Nat  7. 
Gual  Pathan^Rangrez  1. 
Guar— Arakh  3  :  BanjAra  11^ 

12. 
Gudar— Ahir  6. 
Gugawat— KaohhwAha  2. 
Gujahna— DusAdh  6. 

*Gdjar — Bfiwariya  7 :  Bihishti 
1 :   Boriya :    Dhuniya    4 
Ckkddi  2  :  Gaur :   Kadhera 
Meo  4:  Nat   8:   Pisi   8 
Bamaiya  2. 

Gujara — Bind  2. 

2f  2 
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HardSspura— Chaube  2. 
Hardiha  )  Kftchhi  2:  EahSr 
Hardiya  )    6:  Kia&n  1:  Koiri 

S, :  Knrmi  5:  Mili  3:  Mtuio 

2. 

*Hardoi. 

Hardoiri — BAmaiya  2. 
HardwSr — SeiwSxi  1. 
Hardwari     ')  Darzi  2  :  Joshi 
Hardwariyai    4  :  Knrmi  5. 

2. 
Ha  19. 

Haridas — Jidoa  2. 
Haripuriya — DhSrhi  2. 

Hari  2. 

Hari 

H      il  1. 

*Harjala- 
Harp  3. 

Harwariya — Kol  1. 
Hasani — Sayyid  2. 
Hasain-ul-Husaini — Sayyid 

2. 
Hasanpuri — Bhind  :  Kathak 

3 :  Jniaha  2, 
HSshimi — Sayyid  2 :  Shaikh 

2. 
Hastinapuri — ^Bhit  2. 
Hatar— Banj&ra  2. 
Hathel  2. 

Ha  3. 

Hathichighar — DhiniUc  2. 


Hatkar— Dhfingar  1. 
Hatthi— Kamboh  3. 
Hatwfil'Gangiri. 

1,  7,  21. 
Haulaniya— J&t  12. 
"Hayobans. 

2 :  Dhdnak 

2  ;  Dom  8. 
Hazirpuriya — Halw&i  2. 
H  21 :  Bhar  4  : 

G&jar6:  J&t  11. 
Heri— Aheriya  1- 
Heriya — Mafaeeri  2. 
Hethjhauli  — Kanphatft  2. 

♦Hijra. 

Hindiya^Banjira  12. 

Hindol  1. 

Hindua  26. 

Hindu  3. 

Hinduiya— Bin  8. 

Hi  3. 

H  1. 

H  2. 

*flotri 

Hubariya— Mad&ri  1. 

Hurkha— Bh&od. 
*Hlirkiya  *>  Com  43 :  Oaddi 

HurukiyaJ      2:Katbak8: 
Koiri  2  :  Tawdif  2. 

H  i— Snnir  7. 

•H  2. 

Husrent«— Nli  2. 


llSqdband— Fatva  1. 
Ilha— Dhlngar  2. 


Illahabfidi  'tAhir  7:  Oada- 
lllahabflsi  J     riya  2  :  Hal- 
wAi  2  :  Koiri  2. 
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Jalaliya^Dhanuk  St, 
Jalalpuriya^Darzi  2.  Khig^ 

2. 
Jalchhatri— Dhobi2:  Mall&h 

8. 
Jalesariya— Barhai2:  Sunar 

9. 

Jaiiyan— Eahftr  6. 
Jalkhatri— Bhathiyara  2. 
Jallad— Dom  1,  7,  21  :  Kan. 

jar  8,  5. 
Jalpachhar — Dhobi  2. 
Jalwar — Bhoksa  4. 
Jamaduva — Chaub£  2. 
Jamalpuriya — Bhangi  20. 
J  amnapari — Bfaangi        20 : 

Dharhi    2  :    '  Kasera      2  : 

Eharidi  2  :  Tamboli  2. 
Janakpuri — Bhangi  20:  Hal- 

wai  2. 

Janeudhari — Baihai  2. 
Jangal' — Beriya  8:  Kathak  3: 
Musahar  10. 

^Jangam. 
''^Janghara    t  Barhai  2. 

Janghariyal  Bhangi  21 : 
Bihishti  1 :  Tawaif  6. 

Janghra — Barhai  2. 

Jangria— Bhat  8. 

^Jangra. 

Janjariya — ^Ahir  6. 

Janta — Ghaeiya  2. 

Janwar — Beriya  8 :  Chamtr 
8:  Darzi  2 :  Dh&ngar  2: 
Meo  4  :  Mochi  8 :  Tamboli 
2. 

Jaraliya — Snnkar  1. 
Jarant — Kharot. 


Jariya— Gurkha  :   Kisftn  1: 
Kormi  6  :  Mallfth  8. 

Jaroha  -^ 

Jaroya")^*^^- 

Jarrah— Nii  6. 

Jarseth — ^Thathera  8. 

Jaruhar — Knrmi  5. 

Jarwariya— ^Ahir  5. 

Jasaundhi — Bhftt  4. 

Jasawat — Jftdon  2. 

Jasnubali — Bhangi  21. 

Jashar — Dhannk  2. 
«Jat— BanjAra  12  :  Bihishti  1 : 
Bind  2:    DaEiU  2  :    Gaddi 
2 :  Mochi  8. 

Jatami— Jat  19. 
^Jati — ^Dabgar  1 :  Dasn&mi. 

Jatlot— Chamftr  4. 

Jatua — Chamir  4 :  Eori  2. 

Jauhari — Manih&r  2. 

Jaunpuri     ")  Band  8 :  Bhangi 

Jaunpuriya)  20 :  Bharbhunja 
1 :  Bh&t  2  :  Gadariya  2  : 
HalwAi  2  :  Ealw&r  4  :  Ea- 
sera  2 :  Eoiri  2  :  Eunjra 
2:  Tbmboli  2:  TeU  8: 
ThAmlS. 

Jaypuri  Gaur — Joshi  7. 

Jaypuriya — Halwii  2 :  Nat 
8. 

Jayaalmer — Bhatiya  6. 

Jebkatra— Chii  4. 

Jeni— Chhtpi  2. 

Jeorahiya — ^Fatwa  8. 

Jethwant— Bind  2:  Kahir. 
6. 

Jhaloi— Banjira  12. 

^Jhamaiya— Eunni  6. 
Jhanjhiya— ^unftr  7. 
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KiokHti          Kaiim: 

Kakhar— Ehstri  13. 

EahSr      6:       Ksnjar    6: 

9. 

Kew»t  I :  Koiri  a  :  Kunni 

3. 

5:    U>lUh    1:     Meo    4 : 

6,32. 

MmM  S  :  Mario  S. 

1 :  Ealvrtr  4. 

Kachhwtna— CHWhli  8. 

32. 

Kachhwar— Kori    S:     S«j- 

2. 

wlril. 

Kal                  4. 

Kachia— TMra  18. 

3. 

KachnI— Banjin  12. 

Kalawant  -)  Bhangi  21 ; 
Kalawata  J     ManiUr  2. 

S. 

Kad                    6. 

3. 

Kadhar  1 
•EadhBn/ 

4. 

2. 
2. 
Kalkamaliya— Biwarija  2. 

3 :  TamtoU  2. 

ra2. 

Kalkanaur— Habflra  3. 

Kahatwtr— Bhuinhir  11. 

Kal                            2. 

boh  3. 
1. 
Kai—Magbal  3. 

2. 

4. 

S. 

Kalsakhl— Meo  4. 

Kai                       8. 

2. 

Kairtti— Bu-h»i2:  Komi  6 

ISS:                            6. 

K^r.lB"^.!'-'- 

*Xalwir-Balwli2:  Itoiboli 

Kaithiya— Bharbhaija    1: 

2. 

Boriya :  Dhlunk  2  :  DhoU 

2. 

2:HalwSi2iKori2:TeH 
3. 
Kaith 

Kalyt 

.Ban. 

Kaithwans-Borira:PS«8. 

gT»l. 

1. 

Kamani— Firi  8. 

1 ,  Chamb  4. 

t. 
17. 

41. 

6,7:  Kori  2. 

4. 

6  i  Kori  2. 

•                             2. 
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Karaihila — Snn&r  9. 
1. 
16. 


Karataha— Mah&brahman. 
Karau  2. 


Kargatl — Majhwir  3. 
Kariaha — Chero  6. 


KariySm — Majhir&r. 
Kariya  Misra — Jhijhotiya  2. 
Karj  6. 

2. 
U. 
Karnan  2. 

*Eaniata. 
Karnatak— Beriyft  S ;  Eaajar 

5  :  Nat  6,  30. 
Karn  3. 

S. 
S. 
3. 
Karraha — Bliind. 
Karua — BhaiyAr  2. 


1. 
1. 

Kasga  2. 

Kashi— Biydr  1. 
Kashiganhar— Tfaani  13. 
Kashipuri — Nat  8. 

2. 

3  :  Bbind.- 
Gandharb   2  :    Knnjra    2  : 
Nat  31 :  Tawaif  1. 
Kasib— Bohra  4. 
Kasil— Agarwila   1 :  Par< 
will. 
*Eaiip. 


Agarw&la  1. 
Kasyap     -j  Bhuinhir  4  : 
Kasyapa  /  Kaoaujiya. 

1. 


1:  Meo4. 
2. 
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Khanagi— Taw&if  1. 
"^Khaudelwal — Patwa  3. 

K  hand  it — Baiswar  2. 

Khandiya— Jat  22. 
^Ehangar — Bohra  4  :  Boriya. 

Khangaraut — Kachhwaha  2. 

Khangrela — Basor  1. 

KhannS— Khatri  13. 

Khanrawa — Patwa  3. 

Khanrkhal— Habdra  3. 

Khansat — Mahesri  2. 

Khanzada— Bhil£  Soltin  3. 

Khapariya — Eapariya:  Kin- 
griya  2. 

Khapribandh— Eurmi  5. 

Khar  ^Ahir  10:     Bind    1: 
KharfiJ     Chero  6:     EahSr 

6  :  Eayasth  7  :   Ehatik    1  : 

Patwa  3. 

Kharadi— Barbai  2. 
Kharaha— Bhangi  23. 
Kharagwar— Eahir  5. 
Kharaiha— Dhinuk  2. 
Kharaont — Luniya  3. 
Kharautiya — Bhangi    21  : 

MalUh3. 
Kharchurwa— Ehaiwir  2. 

Kharfibind    "^Beldir,        2: 
Khardbindi  /     Dhuniya  4  : 

Eewat  2  :  Eurmi   5  :  Mai* 

lah  3  :  Musahai  11. 
KharSwal— Patwa  3. 
Khargbans' — Lodha  2. 
Khargotiya— Ehangftr  3. 
Kharidaha— Ealwir  4. 
Khariha — Eichhi  2  :  Banni- 

yir  2. 

Khariya— Bhangi  28:  Dusidh 
5, 


Kharkhari— Ahir  5. 

Kharkhiya— Madari  1. 

Kharluniya — Ehdgi  2. 

Kharmona — Eah&r  6. 

Kharmorha — Eahar  6. 
^Eharot— BeldSr  2  :  Eewat  2. 
^Eharwar   i  Band  3  :   Bhar 

Kharwara  |  4  :  Bind  2  ; 
Darzi  2  :  Eah&r  5  :  Eewat 
2  :  Musahar  10  :  Patwa  3  : 
Tamboli  2. 

Kharya — Bh&nd. 
Khas— Eanet :  Mallah  3. 
^Ehasiya — Elanet. 
Khaspuri — Sunlr  7. 
Khatak— Pathan  20. 
Khatakwala— Taw&if  4. 
Khatana— GAjar  6. 
Khatanga — SunSr  7. 
Khatangiya — Ohasiya  2. 
Khataniya — Eanjar  8. 
Khatari— Eamboh  3. 
KhSti— Barhai  2. 
Khati  Bishnoi— Barhai  2. 
Khatik— Bal&har  1 :  Dusidh 

5  :  Pigi  8. 
Khatiya— Eori  2  :     M4K  8 
Bidhal. 

Khatkariha— Bhuiy&r  2. 
Khatku  I— Eanaujiya. 
^Ehatri— BUbd :  BharbhAn- 

ja  1 :  Eathak  8  :  Ehatik  1  ; 

M&Ii     8:      Manih&r      2: 

Musahar  11:  Nat  8:  Ban- 

grez  1  :  Sunir  6. 

Khatwat  iya-- Banarwir. 
Khanna— Htbftra  8. 
Khawfini— Bh&t  7. 
Khawar— Eahir  5. 
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*Koiri. 
Koitop— Gond  2. 
Koiya — Gbuiya  2. 
Kokaplsi— Chamar  3. 
Kokas— Barhfli   3  i     Kathi- 
yira  1. 

i— Barh&i  2. 
6. 

11. 
Kol  2- 

Kolapuri — Knnim  2. 
Kol  11- 

Kol  :  Nat  2. 

6  :  Darzi  2  : 
Dom  41j42  ;  Julaha  2. 
1. 
Koliwal 

Kol  3  :  Kathak  3. 

1. 
6. 

12,  15. 
2. 
K  3  :  Majhw&r 

S. 
KorSnch — Kindn. 
Korbiyar — Bawariya  12. 
Korchamra — Cbamir      4  : 
Kadheia :  Eon  2. 
3. 
7;   Chamfir 
4 :   ChMpi  3 :   Dhlsuk  2  : 
Qaddi  2  :  Koiri  2  :  Meo  4 ; 
Mochi  3  :  Nat  8. 
Korichhpaparband — ^Dom 

39. 
Koriya — Kewat  2. 


Kosi  Thfiru— Thiro  11. 
Kota— Mill  3. 
Kotah  11. 

Koth  2. 

Koth  82. 

Koth  2. 

Koth  21;  Dii»- 

adli  6. 
Kotraha— Bhuinhir  11. 
*Eotwar — Banj&ra  12;  Panka 

1. 
KotySl — GaDgari. 
9. 

6. 
Kuchbandhawa— Mnaahar 

10. 
Kuchbandhiyan  Beriya  3. 
Kuchbandiya  J  Kaujar  1 : 

Lolliya  3. 
Kuchhila— Thani  13. 
Kud  1. 

K  2. 

KuJ 
Kukapanth  i — Ninakpajitbi 

4. 
Kukarkhauwa — Snnir  S. 
Kulasresh  ta— KSyasth  U. 
Ku  3. 

KuflW'»lf!.l|16. 

Ku 

Kulpariya — Baaor  1. 

Kulsreshtft— Kiyasth  IS. 

'<''l"""'\MallUiS. 
Kulwat   J'"'^ 
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14. 
Langotiya — Dom  7. 
3. 
2. 
Lathor— Jit  81. 
Laukiya  ChauhSn — Kalwir 

2. 
Laungbarsa  \  Balihar      1 : 
Laungbasa     >      Dhlnak  2  : 
Laungbasta  )      Loh&r  4. 

Lawaniya — Snoir  7. 

Li  1. 

LingadhSri — Jangam  S. 

Li  1. 

7,19. 

Lodh    \  Bbarbhflnja  1  : 

'"Lodha  f     Domar:    H&bQra 

Lodhi  )  3:  Harjata:  Ka- 
dhera :  Kanjsr  5  :  Eatbak 
3:  Kb^2:  Khatri  11: 
Kanjra  2 :  lAmiya  3  : 
Thathera  S. 


Lodj— BaEili     2:     Nat    8 : 
Fathin  21. 


41 :  GAjar  6. 
LohSr  Barhai— Barhai  2. 
Lohat — Eormi  6. 
*Loluya — Kanjar  3  :  Mahesri 


Lokhariya — B. 


&r3. 
*LoTha. 

2  :  Lohir  4. 
Lun  4. 

7. 
*  2  :  Boriya  : 

Dlngi  2  :  Kadhera :    Kan- 
jar  5  :    Kewat  2 :    Tamboli 

2- 
Lurkaj' — Kamboh  3. 


Machal— Bhmgi  SI. 

K&ndu ;  Koiri  2 

:  TamboU 

MacUiar--M.lllh  S. 

2 :  TeU  3. 

1. 

Mad 

2. 

~  "  ■       Bhuthiylia      2: 

Mad 

2. 

DatUi          2: 

3. 

Dhnniyal:  GaduiyaS: 

Madh 

3. 

lulihaZ. 

Mad 

MSdhavicharya— BairSgi  2. 

6. 

Madhesiya— DhliU        2 : 

Diuldh    5:     Ualtrii   2: 

Mad 

2. 

Vol.  it. 

So    ' 
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'  Maipla — Ror  1. 

Mair — Sunir  6. 

Maithani — Gangiri. 
^Maithila. 

Maitreya — ^Agarwila  1. 

Maiwarha — Bind  1. 

Majhganwiya — Bhat  4. 

Majhuraya— Bhil  1. 
^Majhwar. 

Majnun— Ahir  10. 

Majraut— Ahir  10. 

Makhanpuri     ■\ 

Makhanpuriya)^'^^^*^^^ 
2  :  KaMr  6  :  TeU  3. 

Makhdumpuriya — HalwairZ. 

Makotri— Kamboh  3. 

Makriyana — Nat  11. 

Mai — Beriya   1 :   Kurmi    5  . 
Mahesri  2. 

Mai — Kamboh  3. 

Malagu  ri — Gang4ri. 

Malak— Jat  14. 

Malakana — ^Malkana. 

Malakpuriya — ^Meo  4. 
^Malang:. 

Malar— Nat  9,  45. 

Malavi— Eahir  5. 

Malavi  Gaur — Josbi  7. 

Mai  h  an — Banarwar . 
♦Mali. 

Malik — Domar  :     Eathak  3  : 
Lobar  4. 

Malikpuri — Murao  2. 
^tfalkana. 

Malla— Sansiya  2. 
'I'Mallali— Bind  2  :  Dalera  2  : 
Dom  42 :  Kadhera :  EahSr 
5  :  Eewat  2  :  Luniya  3. 

Malpanrd — Mahesri  2. 

Maltiya — Ehangslr  3. 
Vol.  IV. 


Malu — Mahesri  2. 
Malua— Jat  19. 


Malwar — Bhangi  29. 

Malwariya — Banjara       14  : 
Tharu  10. 

Manchaura — Bhumh&r  11. 

Mandaha— Tharu  13. 
♦Mandahar. 
♦Mandarkiya. 

Mandavaya — ^Agarwala. 

Mandik— Eathak  3. 

Mandniyarlya — Biwariya  7. 

Mangaiyan — Sunar  9. 

Mangal — Ehatri  15. 

Mangal' — Eathak  3. 

Mangalpurlya — Halwai  2. 

Mangaraha— ^Dhobi  2  :  Lu- 
niya 3. 

Mangasha — ^Dhobi  2. 

Manglauri — Bhangi  20. 

Mangta — Binsphor  2:    Nat 
8  :  Pasi  8  :  Tawiif  2. 

Manho— Oandharb  2. 

Manhpachhar — Ahir  10. 
"^M  anihar — Chflrihar  1. 

Man  i  h  ariy  a-^Banarw&r . 

Manik-— Sunir  7. 

Manikpuri         1  Bhangi  20: 

Manikpuriha     /  Sunir  7. 

Manipuriya-^Banarwar. 
♦MiLnjlli — Gurkha:  Majhwar 
1  :  Malldh  1. 

Manjhi  Musahara — ^Tharu 
10. 

Mansuri— Dhuniya  3. 

Mantr' — Mahesri  2. 

Man  Q  r  i — Gang&ri. 

Manwa — Eurmi  5. 

Manwar — Eori  2. 

2o2 
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Mewati-BiUahti   1: 

Gaddi 

Mutsi— Eorwal. 

2;Eaiijai!i:MUi8 

:M«> 

M                                  «lii4. 

1. 

Muchh                       12,  15. 

Milki— ShaiUi  i. 

1. 

Milku-Chhipi  2. 

Mugh                      12 :  BiH- 

Mina-Meo  1. 

>Ui  1 :    Eiliti :     Mugbiil : 

Mina  Meo— Meo  1. 

Nats. 

•HiraBi-DaEUi  2  :  Taolif  6. 

Mughal— Bharsawa—Olra. 

Mirdaha— ChOrihto  2 

:   Nat 

Mughra— Miuahar  11. 

6. 

•MnglmL 

Mtrshikar— Ts»iii2. 

Mugm— Blwariya  6. 

Mirzapuri— Bhatnhir 

11: 

MuhammadaMdi— HJwli 

JulUs  2  :  Etmjnt  2 

Meo 

2. 

4. 

Muhammad  Hanafi— Dh<i- 

Misktr— Bahdi^  2  : 

rawlif 

mya4. 

2. 

MU                    2  :  Kuthak  3. 

Oin:  Jullba2. 

Mis                          2. 

MuJSwir-DaEUi  2. 

M                       1. 

Mujhar— Banjiia  12. 

Mit                    2. 

MujwSr— AWr  6. 

1. 

12,     14: 

3:  Dabgu 

2:    Biliiibtil: 

1 :  Dom  41. 

Datzi    2 :     Dhaiuja    4  ; 

Mod                 g. 

MaaiUr  2  :  Tali. 

Mohilhar— Chunli  3. 

M 

Mohan— Lodha  2. 

Mu                    3. 

MohanmOrat— But  4 

M                          2. 

Mohan                  3. 

Mu                                20. 

Mok                      2. 

Mu                  3. 

M                  5. 

Multlnl— BarU  2  :  Bhangi 

Momi— Kamboli  1. 

20,  21:   Gil.:  JoHlaS: 

Momin — ^Dhoiiiya  4  : 

JuUlm 

Bangles  1. 

8. 

•MonM. 

Mu                             3. 

•Mongil. 

M                                 1. 

M                     1 :  Nioakpaa. 

1. 

tlii3. 

«. 

M                               5. 

M 

Mund                       2. 

Moth                   :  P8«  8. 

Mundiya— Ahsr  2. 

18. 

Mungariya— Dom  7. 
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NanakshShi.— Baiai  S : 
Bhangi      21 :      Eadhera. 
Nanakpanthi. 

Nanauliya. — Bhutnh&r  11. 

■^^"^^     1  Bhathiyftra  2. 

*Nanbai  )  ^ 

Nandak.— Habiira  3. 

Nandbans   1^^^     ^>    '" ' 
Nandbansi   C     B^J^raW: 

)      Tamboli  2. 

Nandg— Ehatri  15. 

Nandiya — Jogi  8. 
^Nandwani. 

Nanet— Dom  7. 

Nanpaz— Ninbdi. 

Nan  wag — Baie  7. 

Nao— Nai. 

Napan— Bhuiyar  2. 

Naqqal — Bhind. 
^Naqshbandi        "^ 

Naqshbandiya    } 

Naqwi — Sayyid  2. 

Nara — J&don  2. 

Narai — Kah&r  5. 

Naraigana — Koiri  2. 

^Narauliya* 
Narayaniha — Bind  1. 

Narhanrha — SunAr  7. 
Nari  n  iya — Banarw&r. 
Naritor— Beriya  3. 
Nariyarha — ^Agrahari  2. 
Naruka— Eacbhw&ha  2. 
Nasalkhan' — Band  4. 
Nasaniyan — ^Patwa  3. 
Nasarkhdn* — Barai  4  :  Tam- 
boli 2. 
*Nat— Beriya  8  :  KaDJar  1,  8. 
Natak — Bansphor  2. 
Nath— Dom  41. 
Nathamir — Banjara  12. 


Natharin — ^Mahesri  2. 
Nathawat— Eachhwiha  2. 
Nathu— Kahar  6  :  Maliah  8. 
Natkhol— Kfaatri  14. 
Nau— Nii. 

Naubariya — Sun&r  7. 
Nauchhirak— Chhipi  2. 

!J""«i"^"     )Sunar7. 
Naugiriya     J 

^Nanmnslim— Bhind  :    Lai* 

khini  2  :  Nat  8. 

Nauni — Gangiri. 

Naurangabadi— -Halwai  2. 

Naurangi — Tawiif  6. 

Nauratan — Bhangi  21. 

Nautakiya — Sunir  7. 

Nautiyal — Gangari. 

Nawab— Nat  8. 

Nawalpurha  |rn^.aii,l3. 
Nawalpuriya  J 
Nawandiya— SM  2. 
Nawar — Kahir  5. 
Nayak — Jbijhotijra  2. 
Nayapura — Chaabfi  2. 
Negauriya — ^Bhoksa  4. 
Negiw&lar-Bengftli  2. 
NegpStar-^Tawiif  2. 
Neoriya — ^Basor  1:  Dharkir 

1. 
Neta— Nat  87. 
Netam— Majbwir  8:  Nat  87. 
Neti— Majhw&r  8. 
Newar — ^Dom  41  :  Oarkha. 
Nich — ^Audhiya  1. 
Nigot' — Cham&r  4. 

Nihang— Akili. 

Nikhfid— Gadariya   2  :  Ea- 

hir  6  :  Kewat  2  :  Mallih  1. 

Nikhar— Oadariya  2. 
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Pachhain      \Chhipi2:Ka. 
Pachhainiyaf    eanndhan  1 : 
Pachhainwaf    Khatri    16 : 
Pachhaiyan  )   Sunir  8. 
Pachhami— Bhoksa  1. 
Pachhar— PiUi  8. 
Pach  hay  anaut — Kachhwaha 

2. 
Pachhiwfiha— Agrahari    2 : 

Bauj&ra  12  :  Easera      2  : 

Rastaogi :  Teli  3. 


Panariha — Chero  6. 


PachhwSMn— Bani         S: 

Panchapiriha— Bind  1. 

Bharbhlija    1 :  Chsmtr  S  : 

13. 

Chiibi  i  :  Hjilwii  2  :  Eal- 

32. 

wir     4 :    KaBarwani     1  ; 

Kaeera    2;    Kathak      3: 

Pan 

3. 

Kewat  2 :  Mor&o  2  : 

Pand 

6. 

Pachkauta     -Ij^^     . 
Pachkewata  l""""'*^' 

Pandu 

3. 
1. 

Pachpiriya— Halnii  2 :  Tdi 

Pan 

2. 

8. 

S:Dabgs 

PachrauUya — Joehi  4. 

1:    Dam 

2  :    Kanjar  5  : 

2. 

Nats. 

12. 

2. 

Pad                  X. 

h 

— MaithilaS. 

2. 

Banjiia  12. 

10. 

IS. 

Pahari     •>  BlwariyaJ  :Dom 
PahariyaJ      41:    Eol     4: 

•Panka. 

Komhir  2. 

1. 

Pahlwtn— Kanjar  5  :Nat  3. 

12. 

Pahri— Dom  42  :  DmUl  6  : 

1. 

PiaS. 

ChaaU  2. 

11: 

2. 

Pansariya- 

-BaraiS. 

6. 

•Pmt. 

Pajhasiya— Chamir  3. 

Panth.— Pant. 

Pakhlwaji— Miiia. 

Pantiha.— Sarwariya  3. 

Palakra— Mao  4. 

Panua.— Panka  1. 
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Dharhi  1. 


Pattari — ^Kanjar  4. 

Pattariha— Ban  3. 

Pattharaha— Bhangi  23. 

Patthargoti — Bhangi      21  : 

Cbamir  4. 

Patthariha — Kurmi  5. 

Pattharkat — Eanjar  35. 

Pattharphor — Bhangi  19. 

Pattharwar — Bhangi  21. 

Patua — Bhfind  :  Patwa. 

Patur— Tawaif  1. 

Paturiya — Beriya  3:   Hurk- 

iya :  Kathak  3  :  Nat  8  :  Ta- 
wiif  1. 

*Patwa. 
Pauhdri. 

Pawald— Majhw&r  3. 
Pawanriya 
Pawariya 
Payagwar^-«Agrahari  2. 
Payasi  Misr— Bhninh&r  11. 
Pemaniyan— M&li  3. 
Pesadeli — ^Dom  7. 
Phagil— Palwftr  1. 
Phankfi— Sunir  7. 
Phanswar — Eanjar  5. 
Pharli— Habflra  3. 
Phokha— Jat  21. 
Phuhihara— >Barai  4. 
Phul— Sunir  7. 
Phul-mali— MaU  3  :  Saini. 
Phulmati— Mur&o  3. 
Phulpanwar— Bhangi  21. 
Phul-sahib— Udi8i2. 
Phulsinghiya— Oadarija  2 
Phulwariya— Bhat  4. 
Pichhauriha— Dh&nnk  2. 
Pihana  ka     Tdndan— > 

Khatri  14. 
PihaniwSI^Bhat  4. 


Pipalayan^Oaur  4. 
Piparaha^Barwar  2. 
Pipariha  >  Bhat  4. 
Pipariya  )  Khangar  3. 
Pirzada— Nfii  2 :  Sayyid  2  : 
Shaikh  2. 

Pitarhanda — Bhand. 
Pitarpuri— Bhit  4. 
Piyazi— KSchhi  2. 
Poiya— Majhwar  3. 

^Pokharna. 

Pomar—Gajar  6. 
Ports -Majhw4r,3. 

Posam— Gond   8:  Majhwar 
3. 

*Potgar. 

Pradhan— Ghofii    1:   Khar- 
w4r  2, 

Pragwar— Agrahari  2. 
^Prannathi. 
Prayagaha  *!  Gangapatra  2. 
Prayagwal  )  Koiri  2. 
Pundelot — Meo  4. 

*Pundlr— Qftra  :     Kadhera  : 
Eumbar  2  :  Sinsiya  2. 

Pundpaliya— MaheBii  2. 

Puniya— Eftchhi  2 

Purabi 

Puraba- 
yia 

Purbiha 

Purbiya 

1 :  Beldir  2  :  BhAnd 
BharbhAnja  1 :  Bhoksa  1 
ChamJir  4 :  Chhipi  3 
Chiirihir  2  :  Dhuniya  4 
Dhobi  2  :  Gaddi  2  :  Ghoai 
1  :  HalwAi  2  :  Hnrkiya 
Jaliha  2:  EAohhi  2 
Ealw&r  :  4  Easarwlni  1 


Bahetiya  2:  Balib- 
har  1 :  Banjara  14: 
Barhai  2 :    Baaor 
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Rad  Dhakkar 
Rad  Dhara 
Rad  Dhavan 
Rad  Dhiran 
Rad  Dutaya 
Rag  Gagia 
Rad  Gujariya 
Rad  Ghaga 
Rad  Gugalgandhi 
Rad  Gurugulab 
Rad  Hariya 
Rad  Jabba 
Rad  Jagta 
Rad  Jaydhan 
Rad  Jiya 
'Rad  Jiyala 
Rad  Jujargandhi 
Rad  Kajariya 
Rad  Kandhiya 
Rad  Kapur 
Rad  Karangona 
Rad  Kartari 
Rad  Khiyara 
Rad  Korhaiya 
Rad  Koya 
Rad  Kukanr 
Rad  Lakhanbanta 
Rad  Maidaya 
Rad  Malan 
Rad  Mochha 
Rad  Mogaya 
Rad  Mota 
Rad  Multani 
Rad  Nadgandhi 
Rad  Nagobabia 
Rad  Nisat 
Rad  Padamshi 
Rad  Palija 
Rad  Panchal 
Rfid  Panchlorlya 


\ 


^BhaiiyaS. 


[ 


Bhntiya  6. 


/ 


Rad  Paregndhi 

Rad  Parijiya 

Rad  Pawar 

Rad  Phurasgandhi 

Rad  Povar 

Rad  Praima 

Rad  Raja 

Rad  Ramaiya 

Rad  Rariya 

Rad  Rika 

Rad  Saraki 

Rad  Sijballa 

Rad  Sodhiya 

Rad  Soni 

Rad  Suara 

Rad  Suphia 

Rad  Surya 

Rad  Tambol 

Rad  Thula 

Rad  Udesi 

Rad  Ved 

Radwari^Rahwftri. 

Rafki— 'Iriqi  8. 

Rafugar — Dam  1. 

Raghubansi— Abtr  10  :  Ba- 
heliya  2  :  Beriya  8  :  Dand 
2  :  JoBhi  4 :  Kamboh  8  : 
Kbigi  2  :  Kathak  8  :  Meo 
4  :  Mnaahar  11 :  Tamboli 
2 :  Thira  18. 

Raghuw£l— Oond  2. 

Ragret* — ^Ninakpanthi  4. 

Raha— Banj&ra  12. 

Rahti— Bohra  1. 

Rahtu — Bhatiya  6. 
^Bahwari. 

*Raikwar— BhaSnhir  11:  Ga- 
dariya  2 :  Eahir  6  :    Kan 
jar  6  :    Kathak  8 : 
2 :  Manihtr  2. 
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Rarh' — Bangali. 

Rasdhari — Taw&if  1. 

Rasmel — Basor  1. 
-Eastaogi  |  g^^  ^ 

Rastaugi   ) 

Rasulpuriya — Halw&i  2. 

Ratanjat— Aiukh  3. 

Ratha— Patwa  3. 
*Eathanr— Banjim  11,12,15  : 
B4wariya  12 :  Bharbhflnja 
1:  Bhiit  2:  Bhoksa  4: 
Chhipi3:  Darzi2:  Dhu- 
niya  4  :  Gadariya  2  :  Gaddi 
2  :  Gdra  :  HabOra  3  :  Kan- 
jar  5  :  Eathak  3  :  Kh&gi 
2  :  Koiri  2  :  N&i  2  :  Nat  6, 
8  :  Bamaiya  2  :  Tamboli  2 : 
Teli  3. 

Rathauriya— Gaur     Bijput 
2 :  Meo  4. 

Rathi— Bhangi  21 :  Gfljar  6 : 

J4t  19  :  Mahesri  2. 

Rattavat— Meo  4. 

Rattu— Beriya  3. 

Raturi — Gangiri. 

''^Aaniiiyar. 

Rautar— Luniya    8:   ThAru 
12. 

Rautel 

Rautela 

Rautel 

2 :  Kol  4. 
Rautiha   )  Baiswftr  2 :  Ka- 
Rautiya   )      Mr  6 :  Khan- 

gftr3:  Kol  4. 
Rauwa— Bh&t  4. 
"^^Bawa. 
Rawal— Gfljar  6. 
Rawani — KahIrS:  Kandu. 


Barai 
Gadariya 


Rawat— Ahir  5  :  Bais  7  :  Bari 

3  :  Beriya  3  :  Bhadauriya : 
Bband:  Bhangi  21 :  Bhil 
1:  Bind  2:  Chhipi  S: 
Dh&nuk  2  :  Dhuniya  4 : 
Ghandharb  2  :  Jat  21 :  Ka- 
h&r6:  Kathak  3  :  Kormi 
6  :  Loh&r  4  :  Manihftr  2  : 
Meo  4 :  Musahar  11 :   R&ji 

4  :  Sahariya  1 :  Tamboli  2 : 
Thfiru :  12,  13. 

Regwa — ManiWlr  2. 
Reli— Chhipi  2. 

Renrkuta— Bharbhfinja  1. 
RethI— TeU  3. 
Rewar— Patwa  3. 

Richhatiya— Jhijhotiya  2. 

Rikhbans— Jat  19. 

Rikhpuriya — ^Manih&r  2. 

Rishivans — Bhatiya  5. 

Riswi — Sayyid  2. 

Riwari — Bahw&rL 

Rohendi— Ahir  10. 

Rohilla— Pathfln. 

Rohingar — Gadariya  2. 
^Bohtaki. 

Rolapai — Bhangi  21. 

Ronida— Kahir  6. 

Ron  iyar — Bauniyir. 
«Bor      ^  Jhojha  1 :    Khatri 

Rora    )      13. 

Rotiha— Kftchhi  2. 
Ruhela— Chhtpi  8. 
Rukmaiya — Baheliya  2. 
Runiya — ^Dom  61. 


Ruriha— Dh&nnk  2. 
Ruriya — ^Dom  42. 
Rustamnagariya— Halwli2. 
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Salam — Majhwir^S. 

Salim-shahi— Bhathiyira  2. 

Saliyali— Gandharb  2. 

Saloriya — Eachhi  2. 

Solotari— Na'lband  2. 

Samaiya — Dom  28. 

Samana — Kurmi  6. 

Samand — Dom  7. 

Samangot — Basor  1. 

Samanya— Jangam  2. 

Samariha — Bauniyftr. 

Samariha — Ahir  5. 

Samel — Bohra  4. 

Samhar — Sinsiya  2. 

Samri — Mali  3  :  Banniyir. 

Samsoil — Kaimi  6. 

Samudra — B&nsphor  2. 

Samudraphen — Kapariya  2. 

Sana-CMubfi  2  :  'Irftqi  2. 
*Sanadli— Belwar :  Taga  6. 

Sanadhya — Oaur. 

Sanauliya — Sahariya  2. 
^Sananrhiya — Eah&r  6  :  Lo- 

dha  2  :    Sahariya  2  :  Sa- 
nftdh  9. 

Sanawar — Manihar  2. 

Sanbhariya — BanarwAr  : 

Bauniy&r. 

Sandhani — Mahesri  2. 

Sand  hara — Saiqalgar. 

Sandhauwa — Kurmi  5. 

Sandil     \  Barai  3  :  Bhat  2  : 
SandilyaJ      Bhuinh&r  11  : 
Kanaujiya. 

Sanganeri — Chhipi. 

Sangat  Sahib— Udisi  2. 

Sangeriyan — Jit  21. 

Sanghar — Sengar  4. 

Sangotiya — Khang&r  S. 

Sani— BAghbdn :  Sain  :    Sej- 
wari  1. 

Vol.  IV. 


Sanin — S&in. 
*Sanjogi. 
Sankarpuriya — Ch&rihir  2. 

bankata  >     g  .  j^^^^j^^  g 
Sankatua ) 

San kh war — Eori  2:  Kurmi  6: 
Lodha  2. 

Sankia — Kambob  3. 

Sankrita — Kanaujiya. 
^Sannyasi — ^Atit. 

Sanpaneriya — ^Nat  11. 

Sanpwala— Nat  8. 

Sanras — Bhatiya  5. 
^Sansiya — Kadhera :    Kanjar 
1. 

Sant — Kalw&r  4. 

Santal— Kbarwftr  1. 

Santoriya — ^Ahtr  5. 

Sanwala — Saiqalgar. 

Sanwan — ^Agariya  3. 

Sanwariya— Khatfk  1. 

Sanwat — ^Nat  7. 

Sapahar— Bh&t  3. 

Sapera — Kanjar    5  :     Nat 
6,18. 

Saptasati— Bangftli. 

Saqqa — Bibishti  1. 

8arai*--Nat  32. 

Sarfimat— J&t  21. 

Saranpuriya — Kathak  3. 

Sar&og' — ^Banya4  :  M&rwAri 

6. 
Saraswar — Oadariya  2. 
Saraswata — Bh&t  2. 

Saraswati — Dasnimi :    Ka- 
dhera. 

SarSwat— J&t  19. 
^Sarbhang^. 
Sard i ha — B&Dsphor  2. 

2h 
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Shaikhawat— Bhangi  21. 
Shaikh  Haidar— Gftra. 
Shaikhpuriya— Churihir  2. 
Shaikhra— Bhangi  27. 
Shaknyani — Saknyftni. 
Shekh— Shaikh. 
Shenavh— Saraswata  9. 
Shjah — ^Dbuniya  4. 
Shikchi — Maheari  2. 
Shirazi— Bh&thiy&ra  2:  Mo- 

chiS. 
Shirshahi— Bhathiyira  2. 
ShukI— Bhninhar  11. 
Shuklbans — Barai  3. 
Siddh— Gaur  3. 
Sihor — Kalwdr  4. 
Sihoriya — Gkijarati   Brihman 

7. 
Sikandarpuriya — Chiirihftr  2  : 
Sunslr  9. 

Sikarwal— 'Bargiijar  6. 
Sikarwar — ^Patwa  3. 
Sikatpuriya— Bh&t  3. 
Sikhariya — Sejwari  1. 
Sikhri— <}andhi  1. 
S  i  kl  igar — Saiqalgar. 
Sikrauriya — Joshi  4. 
Silauta — Joshi  4. 
Silwal — Joshi  8. 
Simariya        1 
Simarloka      )  ^^^7^  *• 
Simli  Chauhan — Banj&ra  12. 
Sim  mat — Kunni  6". 
Simwal — Gang&rL 
Sindram— Majhwir  8. 
Sinduraha — Chero  6. 
Singal — ^Meo  4. 
Singha— Bhangi  28. 
Singhal — ^Agarw&l    1. 
Singhaniya — ^M&rwari  6. 
Vol.  IV. 


Singhariya — E&h&r  5. 

Singiwala — Bang&li :  Kanjar 
3. 

Singraul       7  tt 

ci^ir-.-.....       I  Kurmi  5,  6. 
oingraur      j  ' 

Singrauriya — K&chhi  2. 
Sinha — Bamaiya  2. 
Sinh  Tarora — Snn&r  7. 
Sinmar— Jat  19. 

Sinsiniwal    ")  ,  ,       ^.   ^, 

o.     .   .    -      r  Jadon:  J&t21. 
Sinsmiwar   ) 

Siphmatua — Ramaiya  2. 

Siq  I  igar — Saiqalgar. 

Siqtiya— Madiri  1. 

Siransiya — Sahariya  2. 

Siriyar— Bh&ngi  30. 

Sirkiband — Kurmi  4. 

Sirkiwala— Kanjar  5. 
Sirmaur — Kapariya  2. 

*3irnet. 

Sirohiwfii— Bhftt  4. 
Sirsa — Jhijhotiya  2. 

Sirswal— Bhangi  SO:   Cha- 

mftr  8. 
Sirso— Majhw&r  8. 
Sisariya-^Ahtr  10. 
Sisgar — ^ManihAr  2. 
Sisi-^Bhuinhftr  2. 
Sisodiya — Gshlot  1. 
Sital— Gandharb  2. 
Sitalpuriya— Chibihftr  2. 
Sitoliya— Ahir  6. 
Siubaranpota — Kaohhwiha 

2. 

Siudlis— Chamir  8. 

Siunlirayani — Cham&r  18. 

Siupuriya— Halwii  2. 

Siur&jpuriya — Halwfti  2 : 

Sunftr  0. 
SlyShmaliya— Lohir  4. 

8iyar6— Aliir  10. 

2hS 
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Suklwala — Gaur. 
Sulaimani — Bhathiyara     2 : 

Nai  2 :  Shaikh  2. 
Sulankhi — Kadhera. 
Sultanaut — Kachhwflha  2. 
Sultanpuriya — ^Meo  4. 
Sumer — Majhwar  8. 
^Sunar. 
Sunarha — Halwai  2. 
Sunari — Joshi  4. 
Sunawar — Chhipi  2. 
Sundar — Bari  3. 
Sundi — Bohra  4. 
Sungha — Kalwar  4 :  Sunar  9. 

^Sunkar. 
Sunkhar — Khatik  1. 

Sunni— Dafeli    2:   Dhuniya 

4  :  Julaha  2. 
Sunri — Kalwar  4. 
Sunwan  lOhasiya  2  :     Kori 
Sunwanlj     2  :  Kunni  2. 

Supabhagat— Bhangi  21: 

Domar. 
Supach — ^Dom  1. 
Supwala — Kanjar  3. 
Surab-M&li  8. 


Surahiya — Mall&h  3  :    Sora- 

hiya. 
Suraitwal — Kbatri  14. 
"^Sftrajbans   ^Baheliya  2: 
Surajbansi  )     Chero  6  : 
Chhipi  2 :    Darzi  2 :  HaU 
w&i  2  :  Kamboh  8  :  Kanjar 
5  :  Kathak  S :  Kharw&r  2  ; 
Koiri2:  Soeri  6. 
Surajpuriya— ChQrihar  2. 

8u  raya**  Sorahiy  a. 
8uri — Khatri  15. 
8urin — Khatri  13. 
Surohan — Bbutnhar  11. 
Suradhwaja— KftyaBtb  14. 

Sutaha — Sun&r  7. 
*Sathra-8hahi— Nanakpanthi 

4. 
Suvarna — ^Barw&r  2. 
Suyador — Bal&har  1. 
^Swaxni  Sadhn— Dadupanth} 

2. 
Swfing— Barwir  2. 

SyUmi — Bohra  4. 
Sylimkrisbna — Sun&r  9. 
Syfimpuriya — Halwii  2. 


Tabari— Bboksa  4. 
Tachariya — Kandu. 
Tafuriya — ^Madari  1. 
*Taga — ^Darzi  2. 
Tagel  i — Bhadauriya. 
Tahakhiya— SunAr  7. 
Tahala  ^  BarwAr  2  :  HSbura 

Tahla  J     3. 
Tahele— Dbanuk  2. 


Tairan— Agarwila  1. 
Taltariya— AgarwWa  1. 
Tajik— Mugbnl  8. 
Tajpuriya— Cbftribir  2 : 

Halw&i  2. 
Takka— Tink  1* 

TalSm— Barwir  2. 

•Tambak&gar. 
Tambakuwala— KuDJar  9. 
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Tharkari — Domav. 
Tharkomahra— Tharu  10. 

•Tharu. 

♦Thathera— Kaodu :    Kaseia 
5. 

Thavai — Kaj. 

T  2- 

The  8- 

The  2*. 

T  "■ 

Thi  1 

T  S- 

Th  «■ 

T 

Ti  2- 

Tiga— Dhangar  2. 

Tihanpuri— Sayyid  6. 

Tihara— Halwai  2. 

Tikaitganji— Halwai  2. 

T 

T  2. 

Tila  2. 

TUbh  2. 

Tilbhunjua— Bharbhanja  1. 

Tilbhurjiya— Teli  3. 

T 

Tilokbans— Hijra  2. 

Tilokch  1. 

Tilokchandi  Bais— N«6- 

bansi. 
Tilokpuriya— Halwai  2. 
Tilsari — BaJB  7. 
Tilummar— Unmar  1. 
1. 


Tirik       \ 
Tirki       ) 


Cblagar  2. 


Tirik 

Tir 

Tirmizi — Sayyid  2. 


Tirsuliya — Pasi  S. 
Tirua — Dom  44. 
Ti  4. 

12. 
T  11. 

T  Ssl. 

11: 
b^  2  :  Jhijhotiya  2. 

5;  Kewat  2: 


Cbaa- 


Todarmali — ChuribSr  2. 
Tolakiya — Gajariiti     Brih- 

man  7. 
•Tomar — Baidgilar:  Baaj4ra 
12:  Bihiihti  1:  Chbipi 
3  ;  Darzi  2  :  Gaddi  2  : 
Gbosi  1 :  GUjar  6 :  Jit  20; 
Jnl&ha  2 :  Kadhera:  Eab&r 
6  :  Ehlgi  2 :  Ehatik  1 : 
Mao  4 :  Mocbi  3  :  Nat  8. 
Tom  3. 

7. 
12. 
2. 
Tosaniwal— Maheari  2. 
2. 
4, 
T  10. 

Tumariya— Lohir  4. 
Tumariwal-Madari — Nat 

87. 
Tundai — Agarwila  1. 
Tunwar^-Banjiia  11 : 

B&wariya  6  :    Bhokaa    4 ; 
Tomar. 
*Tlirk— GhoBi  1 :  Mughal  S. 
Tamboli  2. 
Tu  5. 

TurJi— Biwariya  7  ;  Tahlr  5. 
Turaiha— Bhangi  21 ;   Mal- 
Ub3. 
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Vadakalai — Bair&gi  3. 
Vaidik — Bangftli. 
Vaikarta — Qass&b. 

♦Vallabhacharya— Bairftgi2. 
Valmiki— Kftyasth  12. 
Vana — Dafin&mi. 
Vaneli — Oadariya  2. 
Vasala — ^Agarwftla  1. 


Vasishtha — Agarw&Ia        1 : 

Bhuinhir  11  :  Taga  6. 
Vastradhari— D&dupanthi  2. 
Vatsya— Bhuinhftr  11. 
Vij— Khatri  15. 
Virakta — ^Dftdupanthi  2. 
Vira  Saiva — Jangam  8. 
Vishnuswami — Baiiagi  2. 
Visvakarma — ^Loh&r  4. 


W 


Waika— Majhw&r  8.  i     Walariya— Majhwar  8. 

Waziri— Pathin  26. 


Yar  Muhammad — G&ra. 
Yuchi— Gujar  1. 


Yunglot — Meo  4. 
Yusufzai— Nat  8  :  Path&n  27. 


Zadiys^-^Madari  1. 


i    ZSidi— Sayyid  2. 
Zangi— 'Iraqi  8. 


SUBJECT  INDEX.^ 


Adhajatiya  rite^Kachhi    8. 

Adoption, — Aheriya  7  :  Ahir 
17  :  Atidhiya  6  :  Bhuiya  9 
12  :  Bhuiyar  9  :  Biyir  6 
Cham&r  10:  Dus&dh  10 
Ohasiya  8 :  'Ir&qi  5  :  Jat 
28 :  Eharw&r  8  :  Kol  8  : 
Majhw&r  83  :  TMru  24. 

After  birth,  disposal  of—, 
Majhwar  85- 

Aghornath,  worship  of — , 
LoMr  11 :  Mali  4. 

Agarsen  "l  legend  of—,  Agar- 

Agrasen  f     wala  1. 

Agricultural  beliefs  and 
rites,— Golapflrab  16 :  Kol 
23:  Korwa  12:  Majhwar 
56. 

Agwan  Deva,  worship  of — , 
Bhar  6  ;  9  :  Luniya  5 : 
Pisi  12. 

Ahay  Pal,  worship  of—, 
Sahariya  7. 

Ahir,  worship  of-*,  Musahar 
28. 

Ahorbahor  rite, — Tamboli  3. 

Airi,  worship  of— ,  Pom  51. 

'Ali,  worship  of — ,  Gandhi  2. 

Amar  Sinh,  worship  of—, 
Goriya :  Sorahiya. 

Ambika,  worship   of—,  Su- 


nir  16. 


Amina  Devi,  worship  of— -« 
Biyar  16  :  Dharkir  6  :  see 
Panchpir. 

Am  ma,  worship  of — ,  Soeri 
0. 

Amulets, — ^Aheriya  6 :  Kol  21. 

Ancestor  worship, — ^Agariya 
18:  Audhiya  9  :  Baisw&t  4  : 
Bansphor  7 :  Basor  7 :  Bhan- 
gi  57 :  Bhuiya  26 :  Bhuiy&r 
14:  Biy&r  15 :  Chamar  17 
Chero  15:  Chi!lrih&r  4 
Dhingar  14:  Dhanuk  6 
Dharkar  6 ;  8  :  Gandhi  2 
Ghasiya  17  :  Jat  31 :  Kan- 
jar  15  :  Khangir  6  :  Khar- 
wir  14:  Kol  16:  Korwa 
12 :  Luniya  5 :  Majhwir 
88 :  Nat  28  :  Parahiya  18 : 
BAji  8  :  Sansiya  6  :  Taga 
8. 

Angarmati  Bhawani,  wor- 
ship of—,  Dharkir  9. 

AnnaprSsana,  rite  of— ,  Bar- 
anwAl  2 :  Brahman  20  : 
Gujar&ti  Br&hman  18. 

Anointing  rite, — Aheriya  3  : 
Ahir  20 :  Bhar  6  :  Nat  2S. 

Anthropometry! — Introduc- 
tion,.Chapter  II. 

Aonlatree,  sacred — ,  Aheriya 
13. 


Tht  r«f«renoti  are  to  artiolti  and  pMracraphi. 
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BanjUrii  worship  of—,  Kal- 

wSr  11. 
Banru   Bir,  worship    of—, 

Bhar  7  :  Chamar  17. 
Bansari,  worship  of—,  Thiru 

29. 
Banspati  ^  worship     of—, 
Bansapti  J      Bhar   10:  Kol 

18 :  Musahar  29. 
Baradeo,      worship      of— 

GondlO:    Kol   17  :  Majh- 

w&r  89. 
Barahi    rite, — ^Agarwala     1  : 

B&nsphor  5. 
Barahi  phirana  rite, — Agar- 

wila  6. 
Barai,   worship  of — ,  Aheri- 

yall. 
Baram     Gusain,      worship 

of-^,  Bhaagi  60. 
Bar6    Pir,      worship   of — , 

BUt  8  :  Chiirih&r  4. 
BarS      Purukh,       worship 

of—,  Kalwftr  11. 
Bariyar  Sah,  worship  of—, 

Majhwir  48. 
Barka  Itwar  feast, — Rarwftr 

9. 
Barkd  Baba,  worship  of—, 

Musahar  tl. 
Barna    Bhawini,    worship 

of — ,  Dhangar  12. 
Barun,  worship  of—,  Mall&h 

7. 
Barwaniya  puja,-^  Ooriya. 

Barwat,  a    demon, — Majh- 

w4r  40. 
Basandhar  chhuna  rite, — 

Bishnoi  11. 


Bawan  Ganga,  legend  of—, 
Du8&dh2. 

Beena  marriage,— Bhuiyftr 
10 :  Chero  8  :  Ohasiya  9  : 
Oond  6 :  Introduction 
VI.,  27:  Kharwir  9: 
Majhwir  12  :  Parahiya  6. 

Behiya,  worship  of— ,Mu. 
sahar  5. 

Ber  tree,  unlucky— ,  Bhangi 

61. 

Betel,  cultivation  of—,  Ba- 
nd 7  :  Tamboli  5. 

Betrothal,— Kol  13. 

Bhagawati,  worship  of—, 
Barwar  8 :  K&ndu  5 : 
Kewat  4  :  MaUah  7  :  N&i 
4 :  TarkMr  8  :  Thatbera  6. 

BhagwSn,  worship  of—, 
Ahiwisi  6 :  Banj&ra  18  : 
Sansiya  6. 

Bhainsdsur,  worship  of—, 
Ohasiya  2. 

Bhairava       ^  worship     of 

Bhairon  r    — ,     Kah4r 

BhaironnSth-'     11:      Kan- 
phata    6 :     Mnsahar    80 
Nii  4  :  Nat  47  :  P&si  14 
Patwa      6:      Taw&if    5 
Tham  28. 

Bhairwanand,  worship  of— ^ 

Bhatwfin,  rite— Baheliya  6. 

Bhausi,  worship  of— ,  Dom 
51. 

Bhawfini,  worship  of—, 
Baisw&r  1 :  Band  6  :  Bft- 
wariya  8  :  Bh&t  8  :  Cha- 
mir   17 :   Dand    8 :   Dom 
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Maithila  3  :    Majhwar    15^ 

24  :  Nat  22  :  Tharu  16. 
Bride-price,     refund    of — , 

Kol  7. 
Buddhi    Prasadi,    worship 

of — ,  Bhangi  60. 
Burha  Baba,  worship  of—, 

Aheriya  11. 


Burha  Deo,  worship  of—-, 

Majhw&r  6. 
Burhi  mai    -|  worship  of — , 
Burhi  mataj      Nat  43,  47. 
Burial  rites, — passim. 
Burial,  position   in — ,  Majh- 

wftr  87  :    rules  of—,  Nat 

17. 


Camel-breeding, — Rahwari. 

Cane  work,— Dom  89. 

Caste,  origin  of—.  Introduc- 
tion Chapter  I. 

Chamar  -j  worship 

Chamara  >     of—, 

Chamar  Devi  J     Aheriya 
11 :  Chamar  17  :  Chhipi  5  : 
Dhuniya  2 :   Gradariya   8 : 
GAjar  11  :  Kachhi  8. 

Chamar      chathiya,     feast 
of — ,  Agarwila  5. 

Chamariya,  worship   of — , 

Kumbar  5. 
Chain  worship, — Banarwdr  : 

Oond  10  :  MajhwSr  47. 
Chamunda  Devi,    worship 

of—,   Golapfirab   12 :    Jat 

81  :  Kahir  13. 
Chanda    Kartal,      worship 

of—,  Bharbh(inja  3. 
Chandika,    worship     of—, 

Tharu  32. 
Chand  Sinh,  worship  of—-, 

Goriya. 


Charan    ka    pahul     rite—, 

N^nakpanthi  3. 
Chaumu,     worship      of—, 

Dom  51. 
Chausathi  ^  worship    of—, 
Chausati    J      Kandu        5 : 

Ealw&r  11. 
Chawan,      worship     of—. 

Khandelw&l  4. 
Chhal,  worship  of—,    R&ji 

10. 
Chhamasa  rite, —  Audhiya  6. 
Chhath 
Chhath  Baba 
of—,      Dusidh       14,      16: 
Ghasiya  18. 

Chhathi  rite,—  Majhwir  85. 
Chhurmal,    worship    of^ 

Dom  51. 
Children,       deities      of—, 

Lodha6. 
Chithariya  Bir,  worship  of 

— ,  Kol  18. 

Chitragupta,  legend    of— ^ 

Kiya8ih4. 


1  worship 
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Dal,  an  Ahir  hero—,  Ahir  3. 

Dance,  of  males  disguised 
as  women,— Chamar  12  : 
tribal — ,  Kharwar  17  : 
Majhwar  44  :  Tharu  45. 

Dang  Diwali,  feast,— Ahir  26. 

Danteswari,  worship  of—, 
Ahir  25. 

Darya  Khan,  legend  of—, 
Meo  1. 

Dashtaun,  rite, — Aheriya  6. 

Daud,  the  Saint,  Saiqalgar  1. 

Dauji,  worship  of—,  Ahiwilsi 
6  :  Habftra  8  :  Jat  31. 

Dayal  Sinh,  worship  of — , 
Goriya. 

Death  rites,  passim. 

Demoniacal  possession, — 
Bhar  10. 

Demonology, — Chamar  24  : 
Dhangar   14  :   Dom     33  : 
GoIap&rabl4:   ElUshhi   8: 
Kan  jar  17. 

Deohar  worship,— Dom  34: 
Majhwftr  39:  Thiru  34:  see 
Dih. 

Deonath,  worship  of—, 
Dharkir  9. 

Deota,  worship  of— ,  KaDJar 
15. 

Depilation— Kol  2. 

Devi,  worship  of— ,  Aheriya 
11 :  Ahir  23  :  Audhiya  10. 
Baiflwar  5 :  B&jgi  7  :  B&ns- 
phor  8  :  Barhai  4  :  Barw&r 
8  :  Beriya,  6 :  Bharhhanja  3 
Bh&t  8,  Bh!l  14  :   Bhot  6 
Cham&r   17:     Ghero     IS 
Chhipi  5  :  Dhinnk  7  :  Dhar- 

kar  9 :   Dhuniya    2  :   Gin- 
Vol.  IV. 


dauriya:  Gurchha  5 :  Hib&ra 
10  :  Ehairwa  6  :  Khatik  7  : 
Eisin  3  :  Eumh&r  5 :  Enrmi 
12  :  Lodha  5  :  M&li  4 :  Orh 
3  :  B&dha  1 :  Bahwari  S  r 
Blji  9  :  Bamaiya  7  :  Sunkar 
2 :  Tawaif  5. 

Dhamin  Deva,  worship  of— ^ 
Eanjar  15. 

Dhappu  Dham,  legend  of—, 
Janghara  1. 

Dharchandi — worship  of—, 
Tharu  Sa. 

Dharm  Sinh,  worship  of—, 
Jat  31. 

Dharti  mata,  worship  of—, 
Bhuiya  21 :  Bhuiy&r  16 
Biyar  16:  Dusidh  17 
Eharwir  15  :  Eoiri  4 
Fanka  15:  Farahiya  14 
and  see  Earth  worship. 

Dhyan  Dds,  worship  of— > 
Fatwa  6. 

Digging  spud, — Eorwa  14. 

Dih,  worship  of— i  Bargih,  3^ 
Bhuiya  21:  Chero  13 
Eharwir  15:  Eol  17 
Eorwa  12:  Eumhar  5 
Ma]hwar39 :  Mil  2 :  Mall&h 
7  :  Musahar  28 :  Farahiya 
14. 

Diksha,  rite,— Dikshit  Br&h- 
man. 

Diseasei     exorcism     of—, 

Beriya  7 :  demoniacal 
theory  of—,  Eharw&r  18. 

Divorce — ^Agariya  9 :  Baheliya 
4 :  Baisw&r  2 :  Bhangi  52  : 
Bhuiya  7 :  Bhuiyir  7  :  Biylr 
4  :     Chero    8  :   Dingi   4  : 

2i 
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S  :  Kandu  5:  Lobar  11: 
Majhwar  47  :  Tamboli  6  : 
Thai-u31. 

Field  ghosts, — Dharkar   11 : 
Kharwar  17  :  Majhwar  17. 

Field  goddess, — Ghasiya  18. 

Fire  offering, — ^Agariya   19  : 
Agnihotri  3. 

First     cousins,      marriage 
of — jMajhwar  7. 


Food  for  tne  dead,— Baheli- 
ya  7  :  Saiswar  4  :  Bansphor 
7  :  Bhuiya  20  :;Bhuiyar  14 : 
Dhangar  11  :  Khattk  6: 
Korwal2:  Nat  17  :  Pasi 
13. 

Foot  washing  rite, — Barai 
5  :  Baisw&r  6  :  Kharwar 
12. 

Funeral    feast, — ^Thiru  25. 


Gaeyon  ka  deota, — wor- 
ship of—,  Jat  31. 

Gaja  Dewat,^worship  of — , 
Chamar  17. 

Gajpati  Rag  Durga,  wor- 
ship of— ,Gautam  2. 

Game-catching, — Beriya  2. 

Gandak,       worship      of — i 

Dom  28,  31. 

Gandharva  marriage, — Kol 

14. 
Ganesa,  worship  of — ,  Bais- 

wir  3  :     Bind  7  :  Koiri  5  : 

Mallah  4  :  BAmaiya  7. 

Ganganath,  worship  of—, 
Dom  51. 

Ganges,      worship      of-—, 

Ahiw&si     6:      Dafili     4 

Basor    7  :      Dhuniya    2 

Gindaoriya:   Eanjar     10 

Khatik  7:  Mall&h  7:Mftr- 

wari  14  :  BAdha  1. 

GaninSth,  worship  of—, 
Patwa  6. 

Vol.  IV. 


Gansam,      worship      of — i 

Gond  10  :  Kol   17  :   Musa- 

har  29. 
Garar    Bir,    worship  of—, 

Th4ru  34. 
Garbara  Devi,  worship  of—, 

Nat  31. 
Garlic,    prohibited  food — , 

Agarw&la  10. 
Gauna  rite, — ^Agarwils  6. 
Gauri,  worship  of—,  Baiswflr 

3  :  Bind  7 :  Kori  8. 
Gauripati,     worship     of—, 

Bh&tS. 

Ghantaram,  worship  of—, 

Ah!r26. 
Ghat,  worship  of—,  Mallfth  7- 
Ghatoi  Baba,  worship  of—, 

MaUih  7. 
Ghatoriya,    worship    of — , 

Dhobi  7  :  Kahir  11. 
Ghaus  Pir,  worship    of— > 

Chfirihir  4. 

2  ]2 
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Haru,  worship  of—,  Dom  51 . 
Hatadiya,      worship    of—, 
Banj&ra  10. 

KS}    worship  of-, 

Kalwarll  :  Nat   35:   and 

see  Panch  Pir. 
Hathlewa  rite,— M&rwari  12. 
Hazari  Sinh,  worship  of—, 

Ut  31. 
Hazrat  Jilani,  the  Saint — , 

'Iraqi  2, 
Hell,  theory  of— Bhuiyir  16. 
H  ol  i  feast — ^Agariy a  2  0  ; 

Tliaru37. 
Horoscopes,  calculation  of 

— ,  Jyotishi. 


Houses,— Chero    IS  :    Thiru 

41. 
House  worship, — ^Aheriya  18* 
Hulkimai,  worship  of — ,  Nat 

18. 
H  u  man     sacrifice^ — Banj&ra 

7  :  Bhuiya  26  :   Mahirash- 

tra :  Musahar  9  :  Tiyar. 

Hunting,      modes       of—, 
B&wariya  8. 

Hypergamy, — Bhat  4  :  Biyir 
1 :  Dharkdr  1 :  OAjar  6 
Jat  24  :  Jhijhotiya  2 
Eharwar  2:  Khatri  14 
Majhw&r  8:  Nat  39 
Patwa  3  :  Rajput  10. 


Ilias,  legend    of— 3haxigi   12 

Imam  Husain,  worship  of— f 
Oai}d}ii2. 

Imam  Sahib,  worship  of — , 
Luniya  5. 

Impurity  ceremonial — Gk)la- 
piirab  11. 

Incest — Mnsahar  9. 

Infanticide— Jat  8. 

Infidelity,     prenuptial — to- 
lerated,—Kol  6. 


Initiationi — ^Agariya  16 : 
Aghori :  Bhangi  41 :  Bis- 
noi  6 :   Dikhit  Br&hman : 

Diw&na    2 :     Guaiin     7 : 

H&b{btk  8  :   Jangam  3,  4  : 

Eabirpanthi  4 :  Ntmb&rak 

2. 

Inoculation, — M&li  5. 

Iron  manufacture,— Agariya 
SO. 


Jagatdeo,     worship    of—,     i    Jageswar,    worship     of—, 
Meo  9.  Chamir  17. 
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Ghai&k  2:  Habura  8 
Kamkar'  3  :  Eapariya  9 
Kewat  4 :  Kingriya  6 
Kumhar  5:  Lohar  11 
Mai  2  :  Mali  4  :  Mallah  7 
Muiio  3:  Nat  18,  47 
Saiqalgar  2 :  Thani  34. 

Kalika  -^ 

Kalika  mai    j  ^        ' 

Bansphor  8 :  Bhangi  31  : 
Bhar  9:  Chiirihar  4: 
Dafali  7  :  Darzi  3  :  Kal- 
war  11  :Tharu32:  Tawaif 

Kalsa,  a  sacred  jar — ,  Bhuiya 

16. 
Kalu    Bir,     worship    of—, 

Baheliya  5,  8. 
Kalu   Deo,    worship    of—, 

Banjira  18. 
Kalu   Kahar,   worship  of — , 

Kahar  11  :  Kalupanthi. 
Kalu  Sayyid,  worship  of — , 

Bhoksa  10. 
Kaluwa,  worship  of — ,  Dom 

1. 
Kalyani,  worship  of—,  Khan- 
del  wal  4. 
Kamalaji,      worship    of — , 

Goriya. 
Kambira,  worship  of— ,P4si 

14. 
Kanchhedan  rite, — Brahman 

21 
Kaneriya     Baba,     worship 

of—,  KhangAr  6. 
Kanyadan  rite, — ^Agarwala  6. 
Kara  Deo,  worship  of—,  PSsi 

14. 


Karai,  worship  of— ,Murio  8. 
Karama,  a  tribal  dance, — 

Kharwar  20. 
Karar    Bir,    worship   of — , 

Khattk  7. 
Kar6    Deo,     worship  of—, 

Bhar  10. 
Kashi  Baba,  worship  of — , 

Bind  9. 
Kashi  Das,    worship  of—-, 

Bhar  9. 
Kashinath,    worship  of — , 

Ahir24. 
Katiya,  worship  of—,  Saha- 

riya  7. 
Katyurl     Rajas,      worship 

of—,  Dom  51. 
Kela    Devi,    worship  of—, 

H&bfii-a  8. 
Ketu,  worship  of—,  Dusidh 

14 :  Joshi  4. 
Kewal,  worship  of—,  Goriya. 
Khabish,  worship  of — ,  Dom 

51. 
Khair  Mata,  worship  of—, 

Gond  10. 
Khanta  % 
Khanti    r"    implement.- 

Eanjar  20  :  Eorwa  13. 
Khappar  kuchi  rite, — Mnsa- 
har  13. 

Kharag,  worship  of— iTharu 

10. 
KhetySrDevi,  worship  of—, 

Bhuiyftr  22. 

Khwaja    Bali,  legend  of—, 

Bangrez  4. 
King,  selection  of—,  Gand« 

harb  4. 
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M 


Madairii  worship  of — ,  Kal- 
war  11  :  Musahar  31. 

Madar  Sahib,  a  saint, — 
Beriya  6  :  Dlutnuk  7  :  Ka- 
chhiS. 

Madho  Baba,  worship  of— , 
Kahdr  11. 

Madhu  worship  of—,  Tharu 
8. 

Maganpal,  worship  of—, 
Musahar  28. 

Mahabali,  worship  of—, 
Musahar  20. 

Mahabir,  worship  of — ,  Ban- 
arwar  :  Band  6  :  Bargah  3  ' 
Ban  6  :  BhaibhiiDJa  3  : 
Barhai  4  :  Bhat  8  :  Gond 
9  :  Eahfir  11  :  Eandu  5  : 
Kasarwini  2  :  Easaundhan 
3  :  Kewat  4  :  Koiri  9  : 
Eori  2  :  Eurmi  12  :  IkMt 
11  :  Luniya  5  :  Mallah  7  : 
MurftoS  :  N&i4:Pa8il4: 
Patwa  6  :  Rastftogi  :  Soeri 
9  :  Tamboli  4  :  Teli  5 : 
Thathera  6  :  and  see  Hanu- 
man. 

Mahadani^  worship  of—, 
Majhwftr  41. 

Mahadeva, worship  of— ,Ahir 
23  :  Beldir  4  :  BharbhCbja 
3  :  Bhuiyir  16 :  Bind  9  : 
Biy&r  16:  Oandharb  8: 
Ohasiya  18:  Gindanriya: 
Gond  9:  Gurchha  5 :  Halw&i 
5 :    Jat   31 :    Eamkar  3  : 


Eapariya  9  :  Eharw&r  15  : 

Majhwar  39  :    Mall&h   7  : 

Murao  3  :  B&dha  1 :   Soeri 

9:  Sunar     16:    Taga    8: 

TeU  5. 
Maha  Kali,  worship    of—, 

Mali  4. 
Maha    Lakshmi,     worship 

of-,  MaUah  7. 
Maha    Saraswati,  worship 

of-,  MaUah  7. 
Maheni,   legend  of— ,  Hayo* 

bans. 
Mahesa  Rakshasa,  worship 

of—,  Eftnhpuriya  1. 
Mahton  Baba—,  Basor  7. 
Makhddm  Shah,  a  saint,— 

Bhangi31. 
Mainpat,      worship      of—, 

Patiri  1. 
Mair,  legend  of—,  Sunar  2. 

MSnaGuru    }  worship  of- 

Eanjar  2,  14. 
Mandar  Devi,  worship  of— , 

Eharw&r  17. 

Mangan,  worshipof— >,ThAra 

35. 
Manro  hilai,   rite,— Ahir  22.. 
Mantri    pAja — ,   fiaiswir  8: 

HalwftiS. 

Manukh  Deva, worship  of—, 

DusAdh.  14. 
Marang, worship  of— Goiiya. 
Mari,  worship  of—,  Eanjar 

14. 
Nat  43  :   Thim  32. 
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Mountain  god,— ^Dhaik&r  9. 
Muchak  Rani,  worship  of— i 

KharwAr  16. 
Muhammad,  worship  of—, 

Luniya  5. 
Mukhta,      worship      of—, 
Khandelw&l  4. 


Mula  santi,    rite, — Bi&hman 

17. 
Munh  dikhSi,  rite, — ^Aheriya 

4 :  Ehatik  8  :  Koeri  6. 
Munna  Das,  worship  of — 

Sun&r  16. 
Munran  rite, — Br&hman  21  : 

Gujarati  Br&hman  19. 


N 


Nadu      Bir,    worship  of — , 

Bhniya  22. 
Nag,  worship  of — ^,  Kol  18: 

Majhwar  40. 
Naga  Baba,    worship  of—, 

Khangar  6. 
Nagarsen,    worship     of—, 

Chamar  17  :  Kachhi  8. 
Nagbeli,  worship  of—,  Biri 

6. 
Nagin,  worship  of—,  Khan- 

delw&l  4. 
Nakh  kataya  — — — 
Nail  cutting,  rite — , 

Koiri  7. 
Namdeo,      worship      of—, 

Chhipi  5 :  Dhuniya  6. 
Names,     Contemptuous—, 

Kahar       12 :     double — , 

Baheliya  9 :  Bhar  10  :  Gola- 

pArab  12  :  selection  of — 

Kol  12. 
Naming  of  children  i 
Nam  karm,  rite         ) 

Agarw&la    1  :    Korwa   9 : 

MalULh  6:  Mnsahar  21. 


Nanak,  worship  of^,  Ban- 

]&ra  8  :  Elanjar  15. 
Nandi  mukh  sraddha, — Ba- 

ranwil  2  x  Bh&t  6. 
Narada  Muni,  legend  of—, 

Aheriya  12  :  Kah&r  4. 

Nara  sinha,    worship  of—, 
B&ri  6  :  Bhangc  60 : 

Loh&r  11 :  M&li  4  :   Saha« 

riya  7  :  Tamboli  4. 
Narayan  Deo,  worship  of—, 

Oond  10  :  Sinsiya  6. 
Ndrfiyana    ball,    rite,   Aud- 

hiya  9 :  Mall&k  6. 
Nat,  worship  of—,  Musahar 

28. 
Nathiya,  worship  of— ,Kan- 

jar  16. 
Neg  bhama,  rite,  Panka  9. 
NihSran,  rite—,  Kori  8. 
NIman     ParihSr,     worship 

of,  Baheliya  5. 
Nim  tree,  respect  for— ,QoIa- 

pftrab     2 :  Baikwir    1. 
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Ranch    mangari,  rite, — Bari 
8. 

Ranch  Rir,  worship  of—, 
Aheriyall:  Ahir23:Ban. 
jara  14 :  Baheliya  5  :  Barai 
6  :  Bargah  3  :  Barhai  4  : 
Barwir  8  :  Beldftr  4 : 
Bh&nd  2  :  Bhangi  58  :  Bhar 
9  :  Bharbhiinja  8  :  Bhathi* 
y&ra  4  :  Bihishti  8  :  Bind 
1 :  Chhipi  5  :  Charihar  4  : 
'  Dabgar  3  :  Darzi  8  :  Dhar- 
k&r  9  :  Dhobi  7  :  Dhnniya 
3  :  Ohosi  2 :  Halwai  5 
Jul&ha  4:  Eahar  11 
Kalwar  :  11  :  Kindu 
Kanjar  15  :  Kasarwani  2 
Kasaundhan  3  :  Kasem  4 
Koiri  9  :  Kori  4 :  Komhar 
5  :  KuDJra  3  :  Lobar  1 1 
Lnniya  5  :  Mali  4 :  M allih 
7:  Manibar  1:  Pasi  12: 
Patwa  6 :  Qass^b :  Rangrez 
3  :  Bastiogi :  Saiqalgar  2  : 

'      Sorabiya :  San&r  16  :  Tam- 
boli  3  :  Teli  5  :  Tbatbera  6. 

Ranchwasa,     rite, — ^Audbiya 
5. 

Ranrg  Baba,  worship  of—, 
Malavi  1. 

Ranw      puja — ^Baheliya     6  : 
KalwsLr  9. 

Rarachhan  rite, — Baisw&r  8. 

Rarameswar,  worship  of—, 

Banj&ra   15  :  Bbuiya  21  : 

Dom  34  :  Oandbila  8  :  Our- 

obba  5  :   Kapariya  9 :   Nat 

18  :  Ridba  1  :  Sinsiya  6. 
Rarameswari,  worship  of—, 

Cbam&r  17. 


Rarasurama  legend  of-^, 
Kbatri  8. 

Rarbha,worshipof— ,  Kanjar 
14. 

Rarihar,  worship  of — ,  Bahe- 
liya 8  :  Kalwir  11. 

Rarvati,  worship  of—,  (Jan- 
dbarb  8 :  Gindauriya : 
Mur&o  8. 

Rat,  worship  of—,  Patiri  1. 

Ratemity,  admission  of — , 
Kol  12. 

Rathana,  rite, — Br^man  22. 

Rathwari  Devi,  worship  of 
— ,  Golapiirab  2. 

Reacock's  feathers,  influ- 
ence of — ,  Musabar  21. 

Rerfumes,  manufacture  of 
— ,  Gandbi  8. 

Rersonal  tribal  ^  titles, — In- 
troduction IV.,  II. 

Retmanganiya  rite, — Kanjar 
6. 

Rhagua  feast — ^Agariya  20: 
Bee  Holi. 

RhulmatiBhawfini,  worship 
of—,  Barbai  4 :  Bbar  9 : 
Kalw&r  11 :  Kol  18  :  Mn- 
sabar  20 :  N&i  4  :  Pisi  12  : 
Sonir  16. 

Rickaxe,  worship  of—,  Po- 
kbama20. 

RilSi  rite,— Abir  20. 

Rilgrimages, — ^Majhw&r  45. 

Ripal  tree,  sacred, — ^Aheriya 
18:  Bbar  9. 

Ripes  of  leaves, — Korwa  18. 

Piyfila  rite,— Dhnniya  S. 

Planets,  worship—,  Onjariti 
Brihman  15. 
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Lodha  5 :  Sahaiiya  7  :  Sej- 

wari  6. 
Ram  Thakur,  worship  of—, 

Pasi  14. 
Randeo,  worship  of — ,  Jat 

31. 
Ratan  Panr§,  worship  of—, 

MajhwsLr  47. 
Ratinath,     worship    of—, 

Tharu34. 
Ratjaga,  rite, — Aheriya  8. 
Rats,  used  as  food, — Beldar 

3  :  Bind  11. 
Recitation,  religious — ,Koiri 

10. 


Relationship — Cbero     9  : 
Dhark&r  4  :  Kol  10  :    Kor- 
wa  8  :  Majhwar  34. 

Rikheswar,  worship  of—, 
Thftru7. 

Rings  used  in  worship—, 
Majhw&r  39. 

River,  tribal  names  derived 
from  rivers — ,lntroduc- 
tion  IV.,  2  :  worship—, 
Dom  40  :  Kewat  4  :  see 
Ganges  worship. 

Roads,  goddess  of—,  Oola- 
pfirab  1. 

Rope  worship — Nat  2. 


Sadalu  Lai,  worship  of — , 
Musahar  24. 

Sahjadi,  worship  of—,  Dafili 
7. 

Sahjamal,  worship  of— Ahe- 
riya 11. 

Sakat  chauth,  feast, — Bar- 
war  9. 

Sakrai  Mata,  worship  of—, 
Khandelw&l  4. 

Sal,  a  sacred  tree, — Agariya 
8. 

Salivahana  legend  of,— Bais 
5. 

Salutation,  modes  of—,  Ba- 
heliya  9  :  B&nsphor  9  :  Bar- 
wftr  12  :  Basor  8  :  Beriya 
7  :  Bhangi  61  :  Bhar  10  : 
Bhuiya  2S  :  Bhuiydr  22  i 


Bind  11  :  DUnuk  9 
Dhark&r  12 :  Oolapiirab  18 
Jfit  82  :  Kachhw&ha  5 
Kliatik  8  :  Kol  24  :  Korwa 
13  :  Majhw&r  68  :  Osw&l 
9  :  Fanka  15  :   Bamaiya  8« 

Saini,  worship  of— ,  Dom  61. 

Sairi  Devi     <| 

SSyarlDevlj^^'^'^'P^^- 
Cham&r  17  :  Chero  IS  : 
Kalwir  11,   12  :  Parahiya 

14. 

Samai,  worship  of—,  Bins* 
phor  8  :  Bhar  10 :  Dom  SI: 
Komh&r  6  :  Thim  32. 

Sinsmali   legend  of— ^,  Sin- 

siya  1. 
SSnwar,  worship  of— Sahari- 

ya  7. 
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Siva,  worship  of—,  Bamaiya 
7  :  see  Mahadeva. 

Siva  Bhaiya,  worship  of—, 
Banjara  8. 

Sivana,  worship  of— ,Gha6iya 
18. 

Small-pox  goddess;  see  Mata, 
Sitala. 

Snake,  legend,  of— Agarwala 
1 :  Bachgoti  2  : — pipe 
fetish,  Nat  43  .—worship, 
Agarwala  1,3:  Baheliya  8 : 
BaiB  8  :  BSjgi  7  :  Bane- 
phor  8  :  Bhil  14  :  Chero  6  : 
Gindauriya :  J&t  81 :  Khar- 
wir  17:  Kol  18  :  Lolulr  8: 
Taga  4. 

Sokha  Baba,  worship  of—, 
Barai  6  :  Tamboli  4. 

Somiya  worship    of — Saba- 

riya  7. 

Sonmat,    •) 

Sonwat      )>^0'^h,p      of- 

TMru    52. 
Sorcery  I—  Khairwa  6  :  Thiru 

30,  47. 
Soul,    theory   of«— Majhwar 

48 :  Tham  28. 
Sravana,  legend    of, — Gan- 

gaputra  8. 


Succession,  Agariya  12: 
Bhuiya  10:  Bhuiyar  11: 
Biyar  8  :  Dhangar  8  :  Gan- 
dharb  7 :  Ghaeiya  10 : 
araql  6:  Kharwar  10: 
Eol  1 J :  Majhwar  26. 

Sugar  cane,  unlucky, — , 
Raghulansi  1. 

Sunstroke,  caused  by  Bha- 
vani,  Dbarkir  10. 

Sun  worship — ^Baheliya  8: 
Cbamar  17  :  Gindauriya  : 
Ealwar  12  :  Eandu  5  : 
E&thi  2  :  Eharwar  15 : 
Eol  17:  Lobar  8  :  Majb- 
vrir  39  :    Nimbslrak. 

Supa  Bhagat 

Supach  Bhagat 

Arakb  8 :  Balabar  8  :  B&ns- 
pbor  1  :  Basor  1 :  Bbangi 
5:  Dom  18. 

SurSj  Deo,       •>  ^.      . 

Siirajnarayan  }  worship  of 

— Cbamir  17  :  Gond  10. 
Surdhir,  worship  of— Enrmi 

12. 
Surgery,  rural — ^Nat  86. 
Sword  worshipr— Baiswftr  8. 


la  saint- 


Taboos, — ^Agariya  28  :  Bar- 
wftr  11  :  Basor  8  :  Bbar 
10  :  Bbniya  28  :  Bbniyftr 
21  :  Cbero  17  :  D&ngi  18  : 
Vol.  IV. 


Dbingar  16 :  GolapArab 
15  :  Edcbbi  10:  Eah&r 
12  :  Ealw&r  14:  Eapariya 
10:  Elbairwa  7  :  Ebarw&r 

2z 
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Tribes,  ancient,  tribal  names 
derived  from — ,  Introduc- 
tion, IV.,  7. 

Tuija  Devi,  worship  of—, 
Banj&ra  8. 


Turkini  a  ghost—,  Majhw&r 

40. 
Turnip,  prohibited  food,— 

Agarw&la  10 
Twins,  propitiation  for  birth 

of—,  Aheriya  6. 


Unmarried  people,  contempt 

for — ,  Kol  5. 


u 


Upanayana,  rite,— Brihman 
23  :  Oujar&ti  Brfthman  21. 


Vahir  nisarana  rite, — Br&h- 

man  19. 
Valmiki,    a   saint, — ^Aheriya 

12  :  Bahelija  1. 

Varuna,  worship  of—,  Mal« 

l&h  7. 
Vatsa,  legend  of— Bachgoti. 

Vena  Raja— Thira  7. 

Village,  form  o^,  Thira  41. 


Village  gods,  worship  of, — 
Dom  84:  see  Dih,  Deohdr. 

Vindhyabasini  Devi,  wor- 
ship of—,  Ahir  23  :  Bins- 
phor  8  :  Bhangi  81  :  Cha« 
m&rl7  :  Eaiijar  16  :  Nat 
18. 

Visali, worship  of— ,Elohhi  8. 

Viswakarma,  worship  of— 
Barhai  4  :  Loh&r  2  :  Tlia- 
wai. 


Weeping  in  salutationi 
Majhw&r  58. 

Well  worship,  Baheiiya  6: 
Cham&r  17:  HibOra  6: 
EioUii  8:  Lodha  6:  Orh  8: 


w 


Thini  88: 
see  Kuftnwtbu 
Wheel,  worship  of 
hlrS. 


'^m,,  EtUDi- 


